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THE  ETHICS  OE  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

The  Objections  to  Old  Testament  Ethics  (Cont.) 

2.  The  leading  objections  to  the  ethics  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment may  be  reduced  to  the  following  seven : 

a.  God  is  represented  sometimes  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  partial,  fickle,  hateful,  revengeful,  and  otherwise  morally 
unworthy. 

For  example,  in  Gen.  vi.  5-7  we  read  that  when  God  saw 
the  wickedness  of  man  it  repented  Him  that  He  had  made 
him.  This,  however,  is  not  becoming  in  God.  Indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible. As  the  Scripture  itself  says  elsewhere,  “God  is  not 
a man,  that  he  should  lie;  neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he 
should  repent : hath  he  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ? or  hath 
he  not  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good?”  Again,  God’s 
dealing  with  Pharaoh,  as  recorded  in  Ex.  vii-xiv,  are  incon- 
sistent with  any  just  conception  of  deity.  He  is  represented  as 
hardening  Pharaoh’s  heart  toward  Israel,  and  then  as  over- 
whelming him  in  the  Red  Sea  for  his  treatment  of  Israel; 
whereas  the  Bible  itself  says  in  another  place  “God  cannot  be 
tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man”  (Jas.  i.  13) ; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  him  as  punishing  anyone 
for  sin  which  He  Himself  has  caused.  So,  too,  in  i Kgs. 
xxii  God  is  described  as  deceiving  Ahab,  and  in  Ezek.  xiv. 
9 as  deceiving  false  prophets.  These  are  but  specimens  of 
many  objections  of  the  same  kind  that  might  be  adduced  and 
that  will,  doubtless,  occur  to  you.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  are  serious  difficulties.  If  for  no  other  reason,  this  would 
be  so  because  unbelievers  make  great  capital  out  of  them.  The 
deist  Bolingbroke  says : “It  is  blasphemy  to  assert  that  the 
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Old  Testament  writers  were  inspired,  when  they  attribute 
such  things  to  divinity  as  would  disgrace  humanity” ; and  Col. 
Ingersoll  was  continually  sneering:  “If  the  best  that  can  be 
conceived  of  God  is  what  the  Old  Testament  represents  him 
as  being,  then  there  can  be  no  God.” 

To  this  objection  we  may  make  the  following  answer: 

( 1 ) The  representation  of  God  which  is  largely  pre- 
dominant in  the  Old  Testament  is  that  He  is  infinitely  exalted, 
and  absolutely  perfect  in  moral  excellence.  He  is  “the  Lord, 
the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long  suflfering,  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thou- 
sands, forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin,  and  that 
will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty”  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6-7). 

Even  the  objector  concedes  that  this  is  the  representation  of 
God  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  argument  is 
that  its  God  cannot  by  its  own  showing  be  the  true  God,  for 
He  contradicts  Himself. 

Is  the  objector’s  course,  however,  a just  one?  Because  a 
comparatively  few  of  the  Old  Testament’s  representations  of 
God  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  exalted  character  which 
it  usually  ascribes  to  Him,  they  conclude  either  that  the  char- 
acter as  a whole  is  so  inconsistent  as  to  be  impossible,  or  that 
the  predominant  representation  is  false  and  the  exceptional 
one  true.  Ought  they  not  rather  to  infer  that,  if  either  must 
be  false,  it  is  the  exceptional  one ; and  that  if  the  exceptional 
one  fairly  admits  of  two  interpretations,  then  that  one  which 
harmonizes  with  the  characteristic  representations  must  be 
the  true  one.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  author  is 
inconsistent.  If  his  statements  can  be  harmonized,  we  are 
bound  to  do  so.  No  one  insists  more  strenuously  than  does  the 
objector  that  his  own  utterances  should  be  treated  thus. 

(2)  To  harmonize  is  possible  and  usually  easy,  if  we 
take  into  account  the  context  (according  to  our  first  principle) 
as  well  as  the  contents  of  each  passage,  the  idioms  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  characteristics  of  the  oriental  mind.  For  ex- 
ample, the  objectionable  expression,  “it  repented  him”  in 
Gen.  vi.  6 must  be  interpreted  by  the  explanatory  phrase  in 
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the  context  “it  grieved  him.”  “This  shows,”  says  the  excel- 
lent commentary  of  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  “that  the  repentance 
of  God  does  not  presuppose  any  variableness  in  His  nature  or 
purpose.  In  this  sense  God  never  repents  of  anything  ‘be- 
cause,’ as  Calvin  has  written,  ‘nothing  happens  unexpectedly 
to  Him  or  unforseen  by  Him.’  The  repentance  of  God  is  an 
anthropomorphic  expression  for  the  pain  of  the  divine  love 
at  the  sin  of  man,  and  signifies  that,  as  Calvin  has  also  added, 
‘God  is  hurt  no  less  by  the  atrocious  sins  of  men  than  if  they 
pierced  His  heart  with  mortal  anguish.’  ” 

Indeed,  when,  as  in  Jon.  iii.  lo,  “repent”  used  in  connection 
with  God  does  indicate  change,  it  does  not  mean  a change  in 
God’s  attributes  and  character,  but  only  in  His  manner  of 
treating  men.  It  is  not  a change  of  will,  but  a will  to  change 
that  is  intended.  This  will  to  change,  moreover,  is  in  this  case, 
the  expression  and  the  condition  of  a changeless  will  in  the 
sense  of  disposition.  Thus,  if  God  had  willed  to  treat  the 
Ninevites  after  their  repentance  as  He  had  threatened  to  treat 
them  before  their  repentance,  this  would  have  proved  Him  mu- 
table. It  would  have  revealed  Him  as  displeased,  at  one  time 
with  impenitence  and  at  another  time  with  penitence.^  In  this 
way  it  appears  that  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  objec- 
tors do  not  know  what  they  are  objecting  to.  Their  objection 
is  that  when  God  repents  He  must  be  changeable,  whereas  He 
would  be  changeable,  if  in  these  instances  He  did  not  repent. 

Again,  take  the  objectionable  phrase  in  Ex.  x.  27,  “But  the 
Lord  hardened  Pharaoh’s  heart.”  This  is  evidently  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  explanatory  phrase  occurring  often  in  the 
context,  “And  Pharaoh  hardened  his  heart.”  Nor  may  it  be 
said  that  there  is  as  much  reason  why  this  phrase  should  be 
interpreted  by  the  other  and  objectionable  one.  The  latter  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Old  Testament’s  characteristic  represen- 
tation of  God.  It  should,  therefore,  as  has  been  already  im- 
plied, be  interpreted  by  the  clearly  parallel  and  explanatory 
phrase  that  would  remove  the  inconsistency.  Moreover,  the 


1 Vide,  also,  Jer.  xviii.  7-10. 
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idiom  of  the  language  shows,  that,  independently  of  the  ques- 
tion of  consistency,  the  interpretation  just  suggested  is  the 
one  required.  According  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  a positive  state- 
ment is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  the  mere  negation  of  its 
opposite.  Thus  in  the  Hebraistic  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
hate  in  Rom.  ix.  13  (“Jacob  have  I loved,  but  Esau  have  I 
hated”)  does  not  mean  what  we  mean  by  hate,  but  only  the 
absence  of  that  special  love  which  God  feels  for  those  whom, 
out  of  His  general  love  for  all  sinners.  He  has  chosen  to  be 
His  adopted  sons.  So  in  Matt.  x.  37  to  hate  father  and  mother 
is  the  same  as  to  love  them  less  in  comparison  than  Christ.  In 
like  manner,  the  meaning  of  harden  is  not  to  soften.  When 
God  hardens  a man’s  heart,  he  simply  leaves  him  alone  and 
lets  him  do  what  we  are  told  that  Pharaoh  did ; viz.,  harden 
his  own  heart.  “Pharaoh,”  says  Luther  in  his  Table  Talk, 
“was  hardened  because  God  with  His  Spirit  and  grace  hin- 
dered not  his  ungodly  proceedings,  but  suffered  him  to  go  on 
and  have  his  way.”  As  Edwards  says,  “When  God  is  spoken 
of  as  hardening  some  of  the  children  of  men,  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  God  by  any  positive  efficiency  hardens  any 
man’s  heart.  There  is  no  positive  act  in  God,  as  though  He 
put  forth  any  power  to  harden  the  heart.  To  suppose  any 
such  thing  would  be  to  make  God  the  immediate  author 
of  sin.  God  is  said  to  harden  men  in  two  ways : by  withdraw- 
ing the  powerful  influences  of  His  Spirit,  without  which  their 
hearts  will  remain  hardened  and  grow  harder  and  harder ; in 
this  sense  He  hardens  them  as  He  leaves  them  to  hardness. 
And  again,  by  ordering  those  things  in  His  providence, 
which,  through  the  abuse  of  their  corruption,  become  the  oc- 
casion of  their  hardening.  Thus  God  sends  His  word  and 
ordinances  to  men  which,  by  their  abuse,  prove  an  occasion 
of  their  hardening.”^ 

Nor  may  it  be  objected  that  this  is  forcing  into  phrases  the 
meaning  that  we  wish  them  to  have.  If  you  were  living  in 
Turkey,  you  would  not  say,  “I  missed  my  steamer” ; but  you 


2 Works,  Vol.  IV,  p.  548. 
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would  say,  “I  caused  my  steamer  to  run  away.”  Neither  would 
you  allow  that  you  were  giving  an  arbitrary  meaning  of  your 
own  to  the  phrase  when  you  explained  it  as  meaning  only  that 
you  had  missed  the  steamer.  The  idiom  of  the  language  would 
lead  you  to  speak  as  you  did,  and  it  is  not  otherwise  when 
God  is  said  to  have  hardened  Pharaoh’s  heart. 

Once  more,  take  the  case  in  which  God  is  reported  to  have 
deceived  Ahab  (i  Kgs.  xxii),  or  that  in  which  He  is  rep- 
resented as  deceiving  false  prophets  (Ez.  xiv.  9).  Here  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  not  in  a peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  but  in  a popular  conception.  This  is  that  whereby  we  are 
commonly  conceived  as  doing  what  in  strictness  we  only  per- 
mit. Thus  if  a physician  has  neglected  a patient  who  has  died, 
he  is  said  to  have  killed  him ; yet  it  is  not  the  physician’s  neg- 
lect but  the  sick  man’s  disease  that  is  the  efficient  cause  of  his 
death. 

Just  so,  God  is  said  to  have  deceived  Ahab  when  what  really 
took  place  was  that  He  suffered  a lying  spirit  speaking  through 
a false  prophet  to  deceive  him.  Thus  it  was  not  God,  but  the 
lying  spirit  that  was  the  efficient  cause  of  the  deception.  Re- 
sponsibility, therefore,  can  attach  to  God  as  the  cause  of  the 
deception  only  when  we  forget  that  the  language  employed  is 
popular  rather  than  exact.  God  is  represented  as  having 
deceived  Ahab,  for  example,  only  because  the  popular  mind 
does  not  discriminate  between  what  one  does  and  what  he 
only  permits  and  also  because  it  overlooks  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  sovereign  God’s  relation  to  the  permis- 
sion of  evil  and  ours.  It  is  true  that  in  i Kgs.  xxii  God  seems 
to  do  more  than  simply  permit  the  deception.  He  is  represented 
as  saying  in  heaven,  “Who  shall  persuade  Ahab,  that  he  may 
go  up  and  fall  at  Ramoth  Gilead?  And  one  said  on  this  man- 
ner and  another  said  on  that  manner.  And  there  came  forth 
a spirit  and  stood  before  the  Lord,  and  said,  I will  persuade 
him.  And  the  Lord  said.  Wherewith  ? And  he  said,  I will  go 
forth,  and  I will  be  a lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his 
prophets.  And  he  said.  Thou  shalt  persuade  him,  and  prevail 
also:  go  forth,  and  do  so.”  What  else,  however,  does  this 
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mean  than  that,  as  God’s  eternal  plan  contemplates  both  the 
existence  and  the  development  of  evil;  so  it  provides  for  its 
own  accomplishment  by  the  foreordained  permission  of  evil 
on  the  occasions  when  and  in  the  ways  in  which  evil  can  by  its 
own  working  serve  the  divine  purpose?  Now  there  is  no  im- 
morality in  this.  Why  evil  should  arise  and  how  it  could  arise 
under  the  government  of  God  are  insoluble  mysteries;  but 
they  are  just  as  mysterious  to  the  believer  in  God,  if  he  rejects 
Christianity,  as  if  he  accepts  it.  Indeed,  the  deist  or  rationalist 
is  without  the  light  which  streams  from  the  Christian  revela- 
tion and  which  illumines  and  softens,  if  it  does  not  solve,  this 
dark  problem.  As  our  Confession  of  Faith  well  says,  “The 
almighty  power,  unsearchable  wisdom,  and  infinite  goodness 
of  God,  so  far  manifest  themselves  in  His  providence,  that  it 
extendeth  itself  even  to  the  first  fall,  and  all  other  sins  of 
angels  and  men,  and  that  not  by  a bare  permission,  but  such 
as  hath  joined  with  it  a most  wise  and  powerful  bounding, 
and  otherwise  ordering  and  governing  of  them  in  a manifold 
dispensation  to  His  own  holy  ends;  yet  so  as  the  sinfulness 
thereof  proceedeth  only  from  the  creature,  and  not  from  God ; 
who  being  most  holy  and  righteous,  neither  is  nor  can  be  the 
author  or  approver  of  sin.”®  This  is  not  saying  that  God  does 
evil  that  good  may  come.  It  is  saying  that  He  takes  evil 
already  here,  evil  actually  in  manifestation,  evil  that,  if  left 
uncontrolled  by  Him,  would  of  itself  hinder  the  good; 
and  then  so  overrules  the  tendency  of  this  evil  that  of  itself, 
though  contrary  to  its  own  intention,  it  advances  truth  and 
righteousness.  What  does  this  indicate  but  a being  as  ethical 
as  He  is  wise  and  powerful  ? 

Nor  may  the  objector  reply  that,  while  all  this  may  be  so, 
it  is  at  least  immoral  for  God  in  what  claims  to  be  His  in- 
spired Word  to  use  these  pictorial  representations,  popular 
phrases,  and  anthropomorphic  expressions.  If  so,  then  it  is 
immoral  for  the  father  to  speak  to  his  little  boy  as  if  he  were 
himself  a child,  or  for  the  scientist  to  lecture  in  the  language 
of  the  people. 


3 Chap.  V,  Sec.  4. 
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b.  The  second  objection  to  the  ethics  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  that  it  often  gives  the  divine  endorsement  to  character 
not  approved  by  our  moral  sense.  Not  only  is  God,  as  we  have 
seen,  represented  as  immoral  Himself,  but  even  as  distinctly 
approving  what  is  immoral  in  others.  Abraham  is  exalted  as 
the  most  striking  example  of  faith,  yet  he  told  lies.  David  is 
made  the  great  type  of  Christ,  yet  he  committed  adultery  and 
commanded  murder.  In  general,  the  Patriarchs  were  not  men 
whom  we  would  care  to  invite  to  our  homes ; the  Judges,  so 
far  from  ornamenting  modern  society,  would  be  almost  sure 
to  land  in  the  lock-up ; the  Kings  were  not  above  the  average 
of  oriental  monarchs ; the  Priests  were  only  too  evidently 
tainted  with  professionalism ; the  Prophets  often  exhibit  spir- 
itual imperfection;  in  a word,  the  men  whom  God  chose  to 
represent  Him  in  the  sphere  of  politics  and  religion  were  not 
such  as  we  would  suffer  to  serve  us  even  in  menial  positions. 
This  is  one  of  the  stock  infidel  objections.  For  example, 
Mr.  Blatchford  on  “The  Heroes  of  the  Bible,”  in  his  book 
God  and  my  Neighbor,  says : “It  seems  strange  to  me  that 
such  men  as  Moses,  David,  and  Solomon  should  be  glorified 
by  Christian  men  and  women  who  execrate  Henry  VIII  and 
Richard  HI  as  monsters.  My  pet  aversion  among  the  Bible 
heroes  is  Jacob ; but  Abraham  and  Lot  were  pitiful  creatures.” 
Now  without  pausing  to  show,  what  could  easily  be  shown, 
that  these  charges  are  almost  as  false  as  they  are  malicious,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  remark  by  way  of  refutation  as  follows: 

( 1 ) Divine  approbation  in  many  of  these  cases  where 
God’s  approbation  is  expressed,  is  explicitly  based  on  and  re- 
stricted to  certain  specified  and  admittedly  commendable  as- 
pects of  these  characters.  Thus  it  is  as  Abraham  lives  the 
life  of  faith  that  he  is  “the  friend  of  God.”  This  is  made 
perfectly  clear. 

(2)  In  no  case  is  divine  approbation  extended  to 
those  qualities  which  provoke  our  moral  censure.  Abraham  is 
never  praised  for  deceitfulness,  nor  is  Jael  praised  by  God 
for  cruelty. 

(3)  In  many  cases  divine  disapprobation  is  pro- 
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nounced  upon  those  points  of  character  which  we  denounce, 
and  the  sins  are  visited  with  severe  judgments.  Thus  the  early 
deceit  of  Jacob  was  avenged  through  all  his  later  years  by  the 
withering  influence  of  the  fear  of  man.  The  one  great  crime 
of  David  caused  the  evening  of  his  glorious  day  to  be  dark- 
ened by  the  clouds  of  lust  and  blood.  This  connection  between 
sin  and  suffering  in  the  case  even  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
most  specially  chosen  servants  of  God  is  brought  out  so 
clearly  and  is  traced  with  such  evident  purpose  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  escape  the  conviction  that  God  would  thus  put 
Himself  on  record  as  condemning  what  is  bad  in  all,  and 
specially  in  all  on  whom  He  has  set  the  mark  of  his  peculiar 
approval. 

In  a word,  the  sufficient  answer  to  the  objection  under  con- 
sideration is  the  principle  already  approved  and  illustrated; 
viz..  Commendation  of  a character  need  not  imply  commen- 
dation of  every  element  of  that  character. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  it  more  necessary  to  keep  this  principle 
in  mind  that  in  the  interpretation  of  the  passages  in  which,  as 
it  is  often  alleged,  deceit  and  lying  are  commended.  Such,  for 
example,  are  Ex.  i.  17-21  and  Josh.  ii.  4,  and  vi.  25,  the  case 
of  the  Hebrew  midwives  and  that  of  Rahab  the  harlot.  Thus 
God  dealt  well  with  the  midwives,  not  because  they  lied  to  the 
Egyptians;  but,  because,  though  they  lied  to  protect  them- 
selves, they  feared  Him  rather  than  the  king  of  Egypt  and 
saved  the  men-children  of  the  Israelites  alive.  Indeed,  this  is 
expressly  affirmed  to  be  the  ground  of  His  treatment  of  them. 
So,  too,  Rahab  the  harlot  was  spared  in  the  sack  of  Jericho, 
not  because  she  lied  to  her  fellow  citizens  concerning  the  He- 
brew spies,  but  because,  as  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews 
informs  us,  of  her  faith  in  the  God  of  Israel.  These  and  like 
cases,  moreover,  point  the  important  and  often  forgotten 
truths,  that  no  one  is  so  bad  that  there  is  not  some  good  in 
him,  and  this  good  ought  always  to  be  appreciated  even  when 
mixed  with  the  bad. 

c.  A third  objection  to  the  ethics  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  that  it  endorses,  not  only  characters  that  we  cannot  jus- 
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tify,  but  even  expressions  of  individual  feeling  towards  one’s 
fellows  that  are  offensive  to  our  moral  judgments.  These  en- 
dorsements appear  specially  in  the  “Imprecatory  Psalms,” 
some  fifty  in  number.  All  these,  though  not  nearly  to  the  ex- 
tent charged,  contain  sentiments  that  shock  us : and  certain 
of  them,  as  the  35th,  the  59th,  the  109th  and  the  137th,  we 
can  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to  read  in  private ; and  we  could 
not,  I suppose,  and  certainly  should  not  read  them  in  public 
worship  without  explanation.  Nevertheless,  most  of  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  removed  in  their  case  by  the  following  con- 
siderations : 

(i)  The  style  of  these  psalms  means  much  more  to 
us  than  it  did  to  the  authors.  “The  eastern  minstrel  employs 
intense  and  figurative  words  for  saying  what  the  western 
logician  would  put  in  tame  and  exact  language.  The  fervid 
oriental  would  turn  from  our  modifying  phrases  with  sickness 
of  heart.  We  shudder  at  the  lofty  flights  which  captivate  him. 
But  he  and  we  mean  to  express  the  same  idea.”  The  occidental 
philosopher  affirms  that  God  exercises  benevolence  toward 
good  men.  Isaiah,  however,  means  only  this  when  he  cries  out, 
“As  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  shall  thy  God 
rejoice  over  thee”  (Is.  Ixii.  5).  In  like  manner  the  denuncia- 
tory phrases  of  the  Old  Testament  are  far  more  unqualified 
than  we  should  select.  The  Hebrew  poet  sings : “The  right- 
eous shall  rejoice  when  he  seeth  the  vengeance : He  shall  wash 
his  feet  in  the  blood  of  the  wicked.”  Yet  these  glowing  words 
would  not  mean  more  than  the  precise  terms  that  we  would 
employ  such  as,  “Good  men  will  rejoice  when  they  see  virtue 
triumphant,  even  if  its  prosperity  be  attended  with  the  just 
and  needed  sufferings  of  the  vicious.”  Another  illustration  in 
point  is  the  last  verse  of  Ps.  cxxxvii,  “Happy  shall  he  be  that 
taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  rock.”  This 
expression  on  the  part  of  the  captives  in  Babylon  means 
something  altogther  different  from  the  utterly  unchristian 
sense  commonly  given  to  it  and  that  it  seems  to  us  to  have. 
Inasmuch  as  Babylon  was  on  a plain  where  there  were  no 
rocks,  the  literal  meaning  cannot  be  the  true  one.  As  Dr. 
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Howard  Osgood  correctly  renders  the  passage  the  sense  is 
“Blessed  shall  every  one  be  whom  God  shall  use  to  destroy  to 
the  uttermost  Babylon  and  her  children  that  chose  and  fol- 
lowed in  her  sins.”^ 

Nor  are  conclusions  like  these  arbitrary.  Oriental  life  and 
character  today  are  essentially  what  they  were  in  Bible  times 
and  we  find  in  the  East  the  very  same  tendency  to  strong  lan- 
guage and  figurative  expressions.  For  example,  in  a letter 
from  Maulvi  Fuoz  ud  Din  to  Rev.  C.  B.  Newton,  one  of  the 
best  known  of  our  Indian  missionaries,  we  read  as  follows : 
“Respected  Sir,  Your  post  card  came  today.  I read  it  but 
with  countless  sobs  and  sighs.  Oh  dreadful  Bronchitis,  may 
our  gracious  Redeemer  and  spotless  Saviour  annihilate  you 
and  throw  you  into  hell !”  We  do  not,  however,  find  that  the 
feelings  of  orientals  are  deeper  than  ours.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  reverse  is  often  the  case. 
We  may,  therefore,  infer  that  the  intense  phrases  of  the  im- 
precatory psalms  did  not  mean  and  so  should  not  now  mean 
what  they  would,  were  we  to  choose  them  spontaneously  as  the 
expression  of  our  emotions. 

Moreover,  the  oriental  style  is  less  exact  as  well  as  more 
glowing  than  that  of  modern  western  nations.  We  discrimi- 
nate between  the  sinner  and  his  sin.  We  feel  that  we  ought  to 
love  the  former  even  when  bound  to  denounce  the  latter.  The 
oriental  did  not  make  this  distinction.  Unanalytic  in  mind 
and  impulsive  in  disposition,  he  did  not  care  to;  and  had  he 
cared,  it  would  not  have  been  easy.  The  genius  of  his  language 
was  against  it. 

Nor  may  we  find  fault  with  God  for  permitting  the  writers 
of  His  Word  to  adopt  this  style.  That  would  really  be  to 
object  to  His  having  made  a revelation  to  the  Jews  or  to  His 
having  revealed  Himself  at  all  except  in  modern  times  and 
western  lands.  If  He  would  be  understood.  He  must  reveal 
Himself  through  the  language  and  in  the  style  of  the  people 
with  whom  He  would  communicate.  This  is  a necessity  aris- 
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ing  out  of  the  nature  of  things.  Men  being  what  and  as  God 
has  made  them  even  He  could  not  have  it  otherwise. 

(2)  In  the  imprecatory  psalms,  and  especially  in  the 
objectionable  phrases  in  them,  the  psalmists  identify  their 
enemies  with  God’s  enemies.  “Do  not  I hate  them,  O Lord, 
that  hate  thee  ? and  am  not  I grieved  with  those  that  rise  up 
against  thee  ? I hate  them  with  perfect  hatred : I count  them 
mine  enemies”  (Ps.  cxxxix.  21,  22).  Their  own  cause,  there- 
fore, the  psalmists  feel  to  be  God’s.  Hence,  in  opposition  to 
themselves  they  see  opposition  to  Him.  In  this,  and  not  in 
anything  merely  personal  do  we  lay  bare  the  root  of  their 
indignation. 

Now  who  may  say  that  such  indignation  is  wrong?  Nay : is 
it  not  even  righteous?  Ought  it  not  to  be  expressed?  Your 
private  grievances  considered  as  such  you  are  not  called  on  to 
redress.  It  was  He  “who  spake  as  never  man  spake”  who  de- 
clared, “But  I say  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil : but  who- 
soever shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also.  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take 
away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also”  (Matt.  v.  39,  40). 
And  our  Saviour  meant  what  He  said  in  this  instance  as  in 
all  others.  Will  it  not  be  different,  however,  if  your  private 
grievances  are  so  interlocked,  as  they  usually  are,  with  the 
public  good  that  the  injury  to  you  is  a crime  against  the 
state  ? Doubtless,  you  should  forgive  the  burglar  and  let  him 
go  free,  if  you  had  no  one  and  nothing  to  think  of  but  your- 
self. You  are  not  bound  to  insist  on  your  own  rights  but  often 
to  waive  them  for  the  sake  of  others.  Doubtless,  however,  you 
may  not  simply  forgive  the  burglar,  but  ought  to  bring  him 
to  justice;  for  you  do  have  others  to  think  of  than  yourself. 
God  has  made  you  your  “brother’s  keeper.”  And  so  while  the 
wrong  to  yourself  you  should  forgive,  the  crime  against  so- 
ciety you  are  bound  to  expose  and  punish. 

Now  will  it  not  be  much  more  so  in  the  case  of  sin  against 
God?  How  may  we  remain  neutral  when,  as  in  this  instance, 
the  contest  is  between  our  loving  Father  and  gracious  Saviour, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  His  rebellious  children,  on  the  other? 
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Does  not  loyalty  require  us,  not  only  to  side  i\dth  Him,  but 
openly  and  emphatically  to  express  our  abhorrence  of  His 
enemies  ? Undoubtedly,  we  ought  to  love  even  the  Devil  in  the 
sense  of  desiring  his  conversion;  but  there  is  not  one  of  us 
who  would  feel  any  aversion  to  the  imprecatory  psalms,  if 
they  were  regarded  as  directed  at  the  Devil.  But  this  is  the 
case.  The  psalmists  denounce  their  own  enemies  because  they 
are  the  enemies  of  their  God,  and  His  enemies  are  all  summed 
up  in  “the  Prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now 
worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience.” 

(3)  The  imprecations  in  the  Psalms  rest  in  general 
on  divine  denunciations  and  predictions  with  respect  to  evil. 
They  simply  call  on  God  to  do  in  the  case  of  His  enemies  what 
He  has  declared  that  He  will  do  and  what,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  done.  It  is  not  a desire,  for  personal  vengeance,  but  a 
longing  for  the  vindication  of  the  divine  justice  in  the  divine 
way  that  is  expressed.  This  distinction  is  most  important. 
The  mob  that  clamors  for  the  murderer  that  by  torturing  him 
they  may  wreak  their  vengeance  on  him  we  cannot  condemn 
too  strongly.  The  mass-meeting,  however,  that  passes  resolu- 
tions calling  on  the  authorities  for  the  strictest  enforcement 
of  the  laws  we  cannot  praise  too  highly.  Nor  shall  we  temper 
our  praise,  if,  in  the  course  of  the  resolutions,  crime  is  de- 
nounced in  the  most  vigorous  language  and  the  infliction  of 
the  extreme  penalties  of  the  criminal  code  is  most  earnestly 
and  even  vehemently  demanded.  We  can  scarcely  insist  too 
strenuously  on  what  we  know  ought  to  be  done.  In  like  man- 
ner, may  the  imprecatory  psalms  be  fully  justified.  They 
simply  call  on  God  to  do  Avhat  He  has  said  ought  to  be  done. 

(4)  Nor  is  the  idea  which  they  thus  give  of  God  in- 
consistent with  His  character  as  set  forth  elsewhere  in  the 
Bible.  This  is  true  even  of  God  as  revealed  in  Christ.  Isaiah 
predicts  Him  as  one  “who  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod 
of  his  mouth  and  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  slay  the 
wicked”  (xi.  4).  And  when  Christ  came  He  was  anything  but 
the  synonym  of  weak  gentleness.  Indeed,  it  is  precisely  from 
Him  that  the  most  withering  denunciations  of  wickedness 
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ever  uttered  proceed,  and  it  is  just  He  who  represents  Him- 
self as  pronouncing  at  the  great  day  on  those  who  would  seem 
to  have  been  only  negatively  rather  than  positively  His  ene- 
mies, the  most  terrific  sentence  ever  passed:  “Depart  from 
me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels”  (Matt.  xxv.  41 ) . Nor  did  this  escape  the  attention 
of  those  who  knew  Him  best.  The  imprecatory  utterances  of 
the  New  Testament,  though  not  so  numerous,  are  quite  as 
fearful  as  those  of  the  Old.  “I  would  that  they  were  even  cut 
off  which  trouble  you,”  wrote  Paul  (Gal.  v.  12).  “Alexander 
the  coppersmith  did  me  much  evil : the  Lord  reward  him  ac- 
cording to  his  works”  (2  Tim.  iv.  14),  he  also  said.  Even  the 
Apostle  of  love  portrays  the  martyrs  as  crying  with  a loud 
voice,  and  saying:  “How  long,  O Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost 
thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on 
the  earth!”  (Rev.  vi.  10).  Indeed,  the  general  spirit  of  the 
New  Testament  overawes  us  by  its  references  to  God  as  a 
“consuming  fire,”  “into  whose  hands  it  is  dreadful  to  fall” ; 
“for  if  he  that  despised  Moses’  law  died  without  mercy  under 
two  or  three  witnesses,  of  how  much  sorer  punishment, 
suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy  who  hath  trodden 
under  foot  the  Son  of  God?”  (Heb.  x.  28,  29).  So  far,  there- 
fore, from  these  imprecatory  psalms  putting  the  Old  Testa- 
ment out  of  harmony  with  the  New,  it  would  be  out  of  har- 
mony, did  it  not  contain  the  imprecatory  psalms  or  something 
like  them. 

( 5 ) Indeed,  these  psalms  are  peculiarly  in  place  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  divine  method,  as  the  popular  method, 
of  declaring  the  whole  truth,  is  by  giving  at  one  time  an  un- 
qualified statement  of  one  element  of  it  and  at  another  time 
an  equally  unqualified  statement  of  the  antithetic  element. 
Thus,  while  the  calm  philosopher  surveys  comprehensively  the 
two  elements  and  reduces  them  to  the  principle  that  includes 
them  both,  the  earnest  orator  prevails  by  dwelling  on  one  at  a 
time.  When  he  would  arouse  his  fellow-citizens  to  enlist  for 
the  invasion  of  the  enemy’s  territory,  he  says  nothing  of  the 
importance  of  strengthening  the  home-guard;  and  when. he 
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would  improve  the  latter,  he  makes  no  reference  to  the  army 
for  abroad.  Though  he  recognizes  the  claims  of  both,  he  urges, 
but  one  claim  at  a time,  and  that  without  qualification. 

It  is  thus  that  God,  that  He  may  adapt  His  revelation  to  the 
popular  mind,  has  been  pleased  to  do.  The  doctrine  of  free- 
will is  asserted  in  one  place  without  qualification ; the  doctrine 
of  divine  sovereignty  is  affirmed  in  another  quite  as  unlimit- 
edly. Both  together  make  up  the  whole  truth;  if  both  were 
not  stated,  the  whole  truth  would  not  be  expressed. 

Now  the  New  Testament  is,  as  we  have  seen,  characteris- 
tically, though  not  exclusively,  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 
Divine  grace,  however,  is  supported  by  divine  justice,  and 
divine  justice  prepares  for  divine  grace.  Without  the  latter, 
grace,  God  would  lack  the  most  glorious  trait  of  His  moral 
character.  Without  the  former,  justice,  the  fundamental  at- 
tribute of  His  essential  nature  would  be  wanting.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  the  truth,  both  the  justice  and  the  grace  of  God, 
His  wrath  against  sin  and  His  mercy  to  sinners,  must  be  em- 
phasized. Consequently,  as  the  New  Testament  is  the  gospel 
of  the  latter,  it  is  most  appropriate  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
the  stress  should  often  be  laid  on  the  former.  Such  terrible 
psalms  as  the  imprecatory  ones  are  needed  to  balance  the 
supremely  gracious  invitations  of  our  Saviour.  But  for  these 
psalms,  the  proportion  of  truth  would  not  be  maintained.  And 
it  should  be  added  that  there  is  so  much  of  maudlin  sentiment 
in  the  preaching  and  in  the  Christian  life  of  our  day  largely 
because  these  imprecatory  psalms  are  passed  over  unread.  If 
we  persist  in  ignoring  those  scriptures  which  were  inspired 
to  show  us  how  God  would  have  us  abominate  sin,  we  may 
not  expect  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  as  He 
wishes  us  to  do.  Our  Saviour’s  example,  moreover,  should  be 
decisive.  His  use  of  these  psalms  forbids  our  disuse  of  them. 

d.  A fourth  objection  to  the  ethics  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  that,  in  addition  to  endorsing,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
expressions  of  individual  feeling  that  offend  our  moral  judg- 
ments. it  represents  God  as  explicitly  requiring  in  some  in- 
stances acts  condemned  by  our  moral  sense.  For  example. 
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Abraham  is  commanded  to  sacrifice  Isaac ; Moses,  to  deceive 
Pharaoh  with  reference  to  letting  the  people  go ; the  people  to 
deceive  their  Egyptian  neighbors  by  pretending  to  borrow 
jewelry  from  them  when  they  had  no  intention  of  returning 
it.  This  objection  culminates  in  the  charge  that  God  expressly 
required  courses  of  action  towards  nations  and  races,  which 
courses  of  action  are  utterly  abhorrent  to  our  better  feelings. 
Thus  with  reference  to  the  Canaanites  the  divine  command  to 
Israel  was : “Thou  shalt  not  seek  their  peace  nor  their  pros- 
perity all  thy  days  forever”  (Deut.  xxiii.  6) . Indeed  they  were 
charged  to  drive  them  out  summarily ; to  destroy  them  Utterly, 
‘showing  no  mercy,  to  save  alive  nothing  that  breathed.’  They 
were  to  exterminate  absolutely  all  who  stood  in  the  way  of 
their  undisputed  possession  of  a land  to  which  they  had  no 
claim  either  in  law  or  equity,  at  least  from  the  human  stand- 
point. 

And  this  mission  Joshua  strictly  fulfilled.  Acting  on  the 
command  of  Moses,  which  was  received  from  God,  he  smote 
all  the  cities  “with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  utterly  destroyed 
all  the  souls  that  were  therein;  he  left  none  remaining.” 
Moreover,  the  subsequent  neglect  to  execute  this  ordinance 
was  named  as  criminal  disobedience  to  Jehovah,  and  for  it 
Israel  had  to  pay  a terrible  penalty. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  the  deist  Bolingbroke  should  have 
written:  “Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  unworthy  of  an 
all-perfect  being  than  the  manner  in  which  the  people  were 
taken  from  Egypt  and  the  way  in  which  they  got  possession 
of  Canaan.”  Even  we  cannot  read  the  bloody  story  without 
shuddering,  and  we  quite  commonly  refrain  from  reading  it 
rather  than  face  the  awful  fact  that  these  deeds  of  blood  were 
committed  by  the  express  command  of  God. 

Nor  is  the  difficulty  a sentimental  one  only.  At  first  sight, 
it  is  more  perplexing  to  the  intellect  than  it  is  distressing  to 
the  heart.  These  wars  seem  to  involve  cruelty,  and  to  proceed 
from  and  to  express  a cruel  disposition  on  the  part  of  Israel. 
They  appear  also  to  be  unjust.  The  innocent  perish  with  the 
guilty,  and  the  command  is  that  it  should  be  so.  Respecting 
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Amalek,  God  told  Samuel  to  “slay  both  man  and  woman, 
infant  and  suckling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel  and  ass”  ( i Sam. 
XV.  3). 

As,  however,  we  saw  when  we  considered  the  radical  dif- 
ference as  to  ground  between  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  God  can  neither  command  nor  sanction  cruelty  or 
injustice.  His  essentially  kind  and  just  nature  renders  this  an 
impossibility.  He  would  not  be  God,  if  He  could.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  alleged  commands  to  lie.  God  can  neither  lie 
Himself,  nor  tell  any  to  lie.  Himself  the  truth.  He  could 
neither  do  so,  nor  wish  to  do  so.  These  difficulties,  therefore, 
not  only  appear  to  involve  God  in  immorality,  but  they  seem 
to  make  Him  inconsistent  with  Himself  and  thus  destructive 
of  Himself.  Could  they  be  proved  to  be  real,  it  would  indeed, 
follow,  not  only  that  God  was  evil ; but  also  that,  being  this. 
He  was  not  God.  No  less  serious  than  this  is  the  ethical  diffi- 
culty that  we  are  about  to  examine. 

We  should  observe : 

( I ) In  all  cases  in  which  God  is  charged  with  having 
commanded  lying,  etc.,  a correct  exegesis  will,  it  is  believed, 
refute  the  charge.  For  example : 

The  Israelites  were  not  told  to  borrow  of  the  Egyptians  on 
the  eve  of  the  exodus,  neither  did  they  pretend  to  borrow. 
What  they  did,  and  what  God  told  them  to  do,  was  to  ask. 
So  the  Hebrew  verb  shd’al  means ; so  the  LXX  aheo)  signi- 
fies, with  the  added  idea  of  demanding;  so  is  the  Vulgate 
posttdo ; and  finally  such  is  now  the  rendering  of  our  Re- 
vised Version.  “And  it  shall  come  to  pass,”  it  reads,  “that 
when  ye  go,  ye  shall  not  go  empty : but  every  woman  shall  ask 
of  her  neighbor,  and  of  her  that  sojourneth  in  her  house, 
jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment;  and  ye  shall 
put  them  upon  your  sons,  and  upon  your  daughters;  and  ye 
shall  spoil  the  Egyptians.” 

Nor  may  it  be  urged  that  the  request  of  the  Children  of 
Israel  would  be  regarded  by  the  Egyptians  as  a demand  for  a 
loan  and  that,  therefore,  deception  was  really  to  be  practiced, 
though  a lie  was  not  formally  to  be  uttered. 
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Even  if  Moses  had  not  spoken  without  reserve  of  the  entire  departure 
of  the  Israelites,  the  plagues  which  followed  one  after  another,  and  with 
which  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  gave  emphasis  to  His  demand  as  addressed 
through  Moses  to  Pharaoh,  “Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve  me,” 
must  have  made  it  evident  to  every  Egyptian,  that  all  this  had  reference 
to  something  greater  than  a three  days’  march  to  celebrate  a festival.  And 
under  these  circumstances  no  Egyptian  could  have  cherished  the  thought 
that  the  Israelites  were  only  borrowing  the  jewels  they  asked  of  them, 
and  would  return  them  after  the  festival.  What  they  gave  under  such  cir- 
cumstances they  could  only  give  or  present  without  the  slightest  prospect 
of  restoration. 

Still  less  could  the  Israelites  have  had  merely  the  thought  of  borrowing 
in  their  mind,  seeing  that  God  had  said  to  Moses,  “I  will  give  the  Israel- 
ites favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians;  and  it  will  come  to  pass,  that 
when  ye  go  out,  ye  shall  not  go  out  empty.”  If,  therefore,  it  is  “natural  to 
suppose  that  these  jewels  were  festal  vessels  with  which  the  Egyptians 
furnished  the  poor  Israelites  for  the  intended  feast,”  and  even  if  “the 
Israelites  had  their  thoughts  directed  with  all  seriousness  to  the  feast 
which  they  were  about  to  celebrate  to  Jehovah  in  the  desert”;  their  re- 
quest to  the  Egyptians  cannot  have  referred  to  any  borrowing,  nor  have 
presupposed  any  intention  to  restore  what  they  received  on  their  return. 
From  the  very  first  the  Israelites  asked  without  intending  to  restore,  and 
the  Egyptians  granted  their  request  without  any  hope  of  receiving  back 
because  God  had  made  their  hearts  favorably  disposed  to  the  Israelites.® 

Nor,  I should  add,  may  the  morality  of  their  thus  despoil- 
ing their  oppressors  be  questioned.  It  was  done  by  the  com- 
mand of  God ; and  He  whose  ‘are  the  silver  and  the  gold  and 
the  cattle  on  a thousand  hills’  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  them, 
consistently  with  His  own  absolutely  holy  nature,  to  whom- 
soever He  will. 

Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  discern  a righteous  reason  for 
the  exercise  of  this  right  in  this  particular  case.  It  was  but 
just  that  the  nation  which  had  brought  the  people  of  God  into 
bondage  should  be  required  to  help  them  on  the  occasion  of 
their  exodus,  that  thus  the  wrath  of  man  should  be  made  to 
advance  the  kingdom  of  the  Most  High. 

Equally  susceptible  of  vindication  is  the  petition  of  Moses 
to  Pharaoh  that  the  people  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  sacrifice.  This  did  not  involve  deception.  God  did  not 
mean  that  the  people  should  get  permission  to  go  away  to  sac- 
rifice and  then  should  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
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escape.  On  the  contrary,  He  told  them  to  seek  permission  to 
sacrifice  because,  as  He  Himself  said.  He  was  sure  ‘that  the 
king  of  Egypt  would  not  let  them  go,  no,  not  by  a mighty 
hand.’  Indeed,  so  far  from  God’s  course  being  the  tricky  one 
that  many  have  tried  to  make  it  out  to  be,  it  was  prompted  by 
both  justice  and  mercy.  Mercy  disposed  Him  to  cause  the 
favor  asked  of  Pharaoh  in  the  first  instance  to  be  so  moderate, 
that  he  could  easily  have  granted  it,  had  he  chosen  to  do  so  and 
thus  have  disciplined  himself  to  accede  to  the  request  for 
the  release  of  the  whole  nation,  a request  which,  if  made  at 
first,  would  have  been  too  much  for  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  purpose  to  manifest  His  justice  disposed  God  to  cause 
the  favor  asked  of  Pharaoh  to  be  so  reasonable  that  his  ob- 
duracy might  appear  so  much  the  more  glaring,  and  might 
have  no  excuse  in  the  greatness  of  the  requirement.  In  short, 
God’s  foreknowledge  resolves  the  difficulty  that  we  are  con- 
sidering. The  whole  narrative  is  based  on  it.  Moses  was  di- 
rected to  make  his  request  with  the  divine  assurance  that  it 
would  not  be  granted.  He  was  aware  from  the  first  that  it  was 
designed  to  furnish  a just  occasion  for  the  plagues,  “the 
mighty  hand”  by  which  at  last  they  were  to  be  delivered. 

(2)  The  ethical  difficulty  presented  by  the  wars  of 
extermination  is  a more  comprehensive,  if  not  more  serious 
one.  It  proceeds,  not  only  from  the  acts  of  the  Children  of 
Israel  as  a nation  commissioned  by  God  to  drive  out  and  de- 
stroy the  original  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  promise,  but  also 
all  acts  of  individuals  in  more  or  less  conscious  furtherance 
of  the  divinely  revealed  policy  of  extermination,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  killing  of  Sisera  by  Jael. 

The  solution  of  this  difficulty  requires  us  to  consider : 

(a)  The  intrinsic  rightfulness  of  God’s  policy  of 
extermination.  This  may  be  vindicated  on  the  following 
grounds : 

(i.)  God,  because  God,  has  the  right  to  destroy 
both  nations  and  individuals;  and  it  is  a right  which  He  is 
constantly  exercising.  As  God,  He  is  the  author  of  life  and 
of  death.  Even  the  king  of  Israel  asked,  “Am  I God,  to  kill 
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and  to  make  alive?”  (2  Kgs.  v.  7).  As  life  is  an  absolutely 
free  gift  from  Him,  it  is  His  to  recall  it  whenever  He  pleases 
and  in  whatever  way  He  pleases  consistently  with  righteous- 
ness. 

Moreover,  the  constant  exercise  of  this  right  by  God  dem- 
onstrates it.  By  the  natural  instrumentality  of  pestilence  and 
famine  or  by  men  as  His  agents  of  destruction  God,  through- 
out all  history,  has  been  wiping  communities  and  even  nations 
out  of  existence.  This  is  a fact  which  no  believer  in  provi- 
dence can  deny.  It  is  a fact,  too,  which  proves  the  point  at 
issue.  Surely  God,  who  must  do  right,  has  the  right  to  adopt 
as  His  policy  and  even  formally  to  command  what  He  is  con- 
tinually doing.  This  is  only  another  form  of  the  self-evident 
truth,  that  the  right  to  do  involves  the  right  to  do  deliberately 
and  avowedly. 

(ii.)  The  justice  of  God’s  exercise  of  this  right 
in  adopting  a policy  of  extermination  in  the  case  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  is  fully  manifested  (in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion) by: 

(a)  The  uniquely  gross  wickedness  of  the  na- 
tions to  be  exterminated.  This  was  such  that  they  deserved 
destruction.  As  Geikie  says,  “The  heathenism  of  Palestine 
and  Syria  was  so  foul  and  degrading  in  every  sense,  that  there 
is  no  State,  even  at  this  time,  which  would  not  put  it  down;  if 
necessary,  by  the  severest  penalties.”®  So  abominable  were 
many  even  of  their  every-day  vices  that  they  may  not  be 
named,  much  less  described,  in  public.  We  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  empire  as  the  synonym  of 
corruption  and  iniquity.  Yet  Juvenal  in  his  Third  Satire  be- 
wails the  spread  to  Rome  of  the  vices  which  1 500  years  before 
Joshua  had  been  commanded  to  root  out  by  exterminating 
the  nations  who  practised  them,  as  a calamity  marking  the 
utter  decay  of  the  times.  When,  therefore,  we  are  disposed  to 
question  the  intrinsic  rightfulness  of  God’s  policy  respecting 
these  nations,  let  us  remember  how  wicked  they  were;  and 
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that,  as  we  read  in  Deut.  ix.  4 and  5,  “Not  for  thy  righteous- 
ness or  for  the  uprightness  of  thine  heart  dost  thou  go  in  to 
possess  their  land;  but  for  the  wickedness  of  these  nations 
Jehovah  thy  God  doth  drive  them  out  from  before  thee,  and 
that  He  may  establish  the  word  which  Jehovah  sware  unto 
thy  fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob.”  It  was  then 
because  of  the  wickedness  of  these  nations  that  the  Lord 
dealt  with  them  as  He  did. 

(i8)  This  appears  more  clearly  in  view  of  the 
warning  that  they  had.  They  were  not  cut  off  without  notice. 
On  the  contrary,  abundant  opportunity  for  repentance  was 
afforded.  When  the  day  of  vengeance  came,  “Forty  years  had 
passed  since  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of 
the  wonders  in  Egypt,  had  proclaimed  the  greatness  of  Je- 
hovah above  all  gods.  The  recent  conquest  of  the  kings  of 
Gilead  and  Bashan  had  no  less  vividly  shown  that  a mighty 
invincible  Power  fought  on  the  side  of  Israel,  and  rightfully 
claimed  universal  homage.  The  certain  punishment  of  im- 
purity by  this  Almighty  Being  had  been  seen,  moreover,  in 
the  fatal  plague  with  which  He  had  smitten  even  His  own 
people  for  mingling  in  the  abominations  of  Baal-peor.  Rahab 
in  Jericho  had  heard  of  these  judgments,  and,  doubtless,  the 
conviction  of  the  people  at  large  through  the  land,  however 
they  may  have  stifled  reflection,  was  the  same  as  hers,  that 
‘Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  was  God  in  heaven  above  and  in 
earth  beneath.’  If,  therefore,  because  of  the  enormity  of 
their  sins  they  deserved  the  punishment  which  they  received 
how  much  more  must  this  have  been  the  case  in  view  of  the 
warning  which  they  had ! 

(iii.)  The  mercifulness,  in  addition  to  the  jus- 
tice of  God’s  policy  of  exterminating  the  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
naan appears : 

(a)  In  the  fact  that  their  iniquity,  had  it  been 
rebuked  less  sharply,  would  have  ruined  the  surrounding  na- 
tions. In  an  important  sense  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  were 
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cut  of?  that  the  rest  of  the  world  might  not  be  corrupted.  That 
is,  they  were  treated  justly  that  a far  greater  number  might 
be  treated  mercifully.  As  regarded  the  world  as  a whole,  it 
was  a very  merciful  policy. 

(/?)  This  appears  more  clearly  in  view  of  the 
relation  of  this  policy  of  extermination  to  the  development 
of  the  divine  plan  of  salvation.  The  former  was  directly  in 
order  to  the  latter.  Indeed,  the  latter  was  conditioned  on  the 
former.  The  nation  out  of  which  the  Messiah  was  to  arise, 
through  which  the  highest  manifestation  of  God  on  earth 
was  to  be  made  known  among  men,  must  not  only  have  a local 
abiding  place,  but  must  in  it  be  kept  pure  and  distinct  from 
all  others  as  “the  chosen  people.”  Hence,  it  was  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  given  the  land  of  promise,  they  were  commanded 
to  destroy  its  inhabitants.  Had  they  been  permitted  merely  to 
subjugate  the  Canaanites,  contact  with  them  would  still  have 
corrupted  them.  Objection  to  the  fate  of  these  nations,  there- 
fore, is  really  an  objection  to  the  highest  manifestation  of  the 
grace  of  God.  He  commanded  the  Canaanites  to  be  destroyed 
that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  might  be  revealed. 

(iv.)  Nor  may  it  be  replied  that  in  spite  of  all 
this,  the  divine  p>olicy  of  extermination  involved  doing  evil 
that  good  might  come.  We  do  not  so  reason  in  like  cases.  If 
the  offenses  of  Turkey  against  civilization  should  become  so 
great,  as  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  will,  that  the  Christian 
powers  of  Europe  should  be  compelled  to  strip  her  forever  of 
her  dominions,  it  would  not  be  objected  that  the  necessary  war 
would  bring  suffering  and  death  to  thousands  of  Turks  who 
had  no  part  whatever  in  the  atrocities  of  their  nation.  While 
this  would  be  greatly  deplored,  it  would  be  recognized  that  it 
was  inevitable;  that,  society  being  constituted  as  it  is,  the 
innocent  in  close  connection  with  the  guilty  must  suffer  when 
the  latter  are  punished.  The  execution  of  justice  upon  them, 
therefore,  especially  if  it  be  inspired  by  a purpose  of  mercy 
to  the  world  as  a whole,  is  not  doing  evil,  that  good  may  come. 
It  is  rather  doing  good  in  spite  of  certain  necessary  evil  con- 
sequences. It  is  analagous  to  the  action  of  the  surgeon  who 
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does  not  refrain  from  amputating  the  gangrened  limb,  though 
he  can  not  do  this  without  cutting  off  much  healthy  flesh. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Not  only,  as  we  have  just  seen,  would  we 
not  condemn  in  our  own  case  a policy  in  land,  if  not  in  de- 
gree, like  the  divine  policy  of  extermination,  but  certain  prin- 
ciples that  we  have  already  established  should  justify  it  for  us 
on  God’s  part.  One  of  these  is  that  we  may  not  object  to 
God’s  doing  immediately  and  personally  what  we  do  not 
object  to  His  doing  mediately,  through  providence.  The  other 
is  that  in  all  that  is  above  reason  we  should  judge  of  what  God 
ought  to  do,  not  by  our  opinion  in  the  matter,  but  by 
what  He  is  observed  to  do  in  providence.  Now  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  providence  is  administered  on  the  principle 
that  individuals  share  in  the  life  of  the  family  and  of  the 
nation,  to  which  they  belong;  and  that,  consequently,  it  is 
right  that  they  should  participate  in  its  punishments  as  in  its 
rewards.  Hence,  God’s  policy  of  exterminating  the  Canaanites 
does  not  lay  Him  open  to  the  charge  of  doing  evil  that  good 
may  come.  Though  many  innocent  persons  could  not  but  suf- 
fer, it  was  right,  because  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stood 
to  the  guilty,  that  this  should  be.  So  much  for  the  intrinsic 
rightfulness  of  the  divine  policy. 

(&)  The  rightfulness  of  the  method  chosen  by  God 
for  carrying  out  this  policy. 

(i.)  We  must  not  forget  the  customs  of  those 
remote  times.  A mode  of  executing  divine  judgments  that 
would  seem  terrible  in  our  age  was  only  the  natural  thing  in 
antiquity.  To  kill  all  the  men,  or  even  all  the  population,  of 
a conquered  town,  was  the  common  practice  in  war.  In  com- 
manding Joshua,  therefore,  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites  for 
Him  because  of  their  idolatry  and  lust,  God  did  but  do,  as  we 
have  seen,  what  strict  justice  to  them  demanded  and  what 
mercy  to  the  world  at  large  called  for ; and  He  did  it  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  the  times. 

Now  this  is  God’s  way.  Ordinarily  He  acts  through  men 
as  His  agents,  and  usually  by  the  methods  in  vogue  among 
them.  If  not  in  themselves  wrong.  He  adopts  these  unless  they 
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are  inadequate  to  His  purpose,  or  prejudicial  to  the  men 
whom  He  makes  His  agents. 

(ii.)  The  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  by 
the  Israelites  was  not  prejudicial  even  to  their  spiritual  in- 
terests. It  has  been  claimed  that  it  must  have  been.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  shown;  and  there  are  even  indications  that 
the  contrary  was  the  case. 

(a)  The  Children  of  Israel  need  not  have  been 
made  ferocious  by  the  terrible  judgments  that  they  were  called 
on  to  execute.  God  could  protect  them  from  the  natural  and 
evil  effect  on  their  dispositions  of  their  deeds  of  violence. 
Himself  the  “discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart”  and  able  to  ‘turn  the  hearts  of  men  as  the  rivers  of 
water  are  turned,’  we  must  admit  this. 

(/?)  This  that  God  could  do  it  was  plainly  His 
purpose  to  do.  Not  only  was  it  impressed  again  and  again  on 
the  Children  of  Israel  that  they  were  to  exterminate  the 
Canaanites  solely  in  obedience  to  God  and  not  at  all  because 
of  private  passion;  but  in  several  ways  they  were  most  sig- 
nificantly protected  while  executing  their  terrible  commission. 

For  example,  they  were  not  left  to  their  own  discretion  or 
caprice  in  interpreting  the  commission.  They  were  to  do  what 
God  commanded  and  just  what  He  commanded,  and  that 
under  the  severest  penalties.  Could  they  have  been  shown  more 
impressively  that  it  was  as  the  expressly  authorized  agents  of 
God,  and  not  in  the  gratification  of  personal  feeling,  that  they 
were  acting? 

Again,  these  wars  of  extermination  they  were  never  al- 
lowed to  regard  as  precedents.  Even  with  the  command  to 
drive  out  and  exterminate  the  Canaanites,  they  were  given  for 
their  permanent  rule:  “If  a stranger  sojourn  with  thee  in 
your  land,  ye  shall  not  vex  him.  But  the  stranger  that  dwell- 
eth  with  you  shall  be  unto  you  as  one  born  among  you,  and 
thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself ; for  ye  were  strangers  in  the 
land  of  Egypt:  I am  the  Lord  your  God”  (Lev.  xix.  33-34). 
Thus  were  they  taught  the  extraordinary  nature  of  their  com- 
mission. They  were  not  to  expect  that  even  God  would  call 
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on  them  again  for  this  strange  work  of  judgment.  Once  more, 
in  the  performance  of  it  they  were  limited,  and  the  danger  of 
it  was  subsequently  as  well  as  at  the  time  clearly  implied. 
Thus,  aggressive  war  was  permitted  only  at  certain  specified 
points  and  for  certain  specified  objects.  Otherwise,  war  was 
to  be  merely  defensive.  Under  no  circumstances  was  war  for 
war’s  sake  encouraged.  Because  he  had  been  a man  of  war, 
David  was  denied  the  honor  of  building  the  temple.  In  these 
and  in  other  ways  were  the  people  guarded  against  the  indul- 
gence of  a fierce  spirit  and  even  against  the  development  of 
a warlike  disposition.  It  was  kept  impressed  on  them  that 
always  and  in  all  respects  they  were  to  be  the  executors  of  the 
will  of  the  Lord. 

(y)  These  protective  measures  were  success- 
ful. “Fresh  from  the  scenes  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  the  Children  of 
Israel  gathered  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  the  Law,  which  proclaimed  a blessing  upon  purity, 
justice,  order,  and  truthfulness  between  man  and  man;  de- 
manded absolute  obedience  to  a holy  God;  and  denounced 
curses  on  impurity,  injustice,  sensuality,  and  wrong-doing. 
Mere  bloodthirstiness  or  savage  ferocity  cannot  be  rightly 
attributed  to  a people  capable  of  such  a transaction,  however 
different  their  ideas  may  have  been  in  some  respects  from 
ours.’’®  They  must  have  felt  that  they  were  acting  by  the 
authority  of  God. 

(iii.)  So  far  from  the  method  of  exterminating 
the  Canaanites  by  the  agency  of  the  Children  of  Israel  being 
inadequate  to  the  divine  purpose  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
specially  adapted  to  it.  It  secured  the  removal  of  the  heathen 
from  the  land  and  their  destruction  as  effectually  as  a pesti- 
lence could  have  done;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  impressed 
on  the  Israelites  as  a pestilence,  of  the  ravages  of  which  they 
would  have  been  only  positive  spectators  could  not  have  done, 
the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  the  idolatry  which  they  were 
called  on  thus  terribly  to  root  out.  We  may  not  doubt  that  it 
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was  largely  because  we  always  feel  more  that  in  which  we 
ourselves  have  a part  that  God  commanded  the  Israelites 
rather  than  the  forces  of  nature  to  be  the  executors  of  his 
justice. 

(c)  In  closing  this  discussion  of  the  wars  of  exter- 
mination it  should  be  remarked  that  we  may  not  object  to 
these  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  when,  without  reproba- 
tion, we  acknowledge,  in  our  own  time,  in  ourselves  and  others 
the  same  feelings  as  those  by  which  the  Israelites  were 
prompted,  and  when  we  approve  precisely  the  same  course 
in  our  own  day  as  we  condemn  in  the  age  of  Joshua.  Indeed, 
let  our  circumstances  but  resemble  those  of  the  Children  of 
Israel  on  their  entrance  into  Canaan  and  we  feel  as  they  felt 
and  judge  that  what  they  did  is  the  only  thing  for  us  to  do. 
For  example,  in  the  East-Indian  mutiny,  at  the  time  when  the 
belief  in  the  Sepoy  atrocities  (since  exploded)  prevailed 
throughout  India,  many  letters  were  received  from  that  coun- 
try, from  conscientious  and  religious  men,  containing  phrases 
to  this  effect;  “The  Book  of  Joshua  is  now  being  read  in 
church.  It  expresses  exactly  what  we  are  all  feeling.  I never 
before  understood  the  force  of  that  part  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the 
only  rule  for  us  to  follow.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  our  argu- 
ment that  we  should  approve  this  sentiment  as  the  highest 
that  could  and  so  should  be  expected  of  our  age.  It  is  quoted 
simply  to  show  how  circumstances  may  often  give  an  entirely 
new  meaning  to  familiar  passages  of  Scripture  and  in  so 
doing  remove  much  of  their  offence. 

e.  A fifth  objection  to  the  ethics  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  found  in  its  sanctions.  It  is  claimed  that  the  sanctions  by 
which  it  commends  and  enforces  what  it  requires,  are  mer- 
cenary and,  therefore,  inferior,  if  not  immoral.  Thus,  Boling- 
broke  says  that  God  purchased  the  obedience  of  His  people; 
the  book  of  Proverbs  is  charged  with  motives  of  prudence 
rather  than  of  love;  the  human  agent,  affirms  Munscher,  is 
taught  to  regard  the  present  rather  than  the  future;  and  in 
general  it  is  insisted  that  sanctions  like  these,  which  embody 
good  and  ill  and  do  not  demand  virtue  simply  for  its  own 
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sake,  are  inferior  and  demoralizing.  They  could  not  result  in 
a high  type  of  character,  and  so  they  are  unworthy  of  a God 
of  high  character. 

The  solution  of  this  difficulty,  at  first  sight  serious,  is  to 
be  sought  along  the  following  lines : 

( I ) In  order  to  the  vindication  of  a sanction  it  must 
be  shown:  (a)  that  the  sanction  is  right  in  itself;  that  is, 
that  it  binds  men  to  duty  and  deters  them  from  sin  by  means 
in  themselves  right;  (b)  that  in  addition  to  being  right  in 
itself,  the  sanction  is  adapted  to  those  to  whom  it  is  given; 
(c)  that  besides  this,  the  sanction,  if  inferior,  is  so  related  to 
the  higher  as  to  prepare  for  the  appreciation  of  them. 

For  example,  we  may  at  once  admit  that  if  a father  were  to 
expect  his  children  to  do  right  simply  for  right’s  sake,  he 
would  be  using  a higher  sanction  than  if  he  were  now  and 
then  to  promise  a half-holiday  as  the  reward  of  obedience  or 
to  threaten  the  loss  of  a half-holiday  as  the  punishment  of 
disobedience.  Nevertheless,  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
justifying  his  procedure.  A half-holiday  is  good  in  itself.  It 
may  be  a very  trifling  good  as  compared  with  many  others, 
but  still  it  is  a good.  Neither  is  it  wrong  that  it  should  be  a 
reward  of  virtuous  action.  On  the  contrary,  we  instinctively 
feel  it  to  be  right  that  the  sum  of  good  things  and  not  merely 
the  highest  good  things,  should  follow  virtue;  and  if  so,  then 
that  the  lesser  good  things  should  do  this  as  well  as  the 
greater.  Indeed,  one  of  the  strong  arguments  for  a future 
life  is  based  on  the  fact  that  such  a life  is  felt  to  be  demanded 
that  the  glaring  inequality  between  virtue  and  the  few  good 
things  which  in  many  cases  it  enjoys  in  this  life  may  be  evened 
up.  In  using,  therefore,  the  half-holiday  as  a sanction  in  the 
training  of  his  children  a father  would  be  doing  only  what 
was  in  itself  right. 

He  would  be  employing,  too,  a sanction  adapted  to  those 
whom  he  would  train.  Abstract  considerations,  such  as  right 
for  right’s  sake,  though  the  highest,  would  probably  not  ap- 
peal to  little  children.  While  they  might  feel,  they  could  not 
appreciate  the  full  claim  of  the  right  simply  as  such.  They 
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would  not  be  sufficiently  developed  morally  to  do  this.  A half- 
holiday, however,  if  made  a reward  of  virtue  in  their  case 
would  commend  to  them  most  strikingly  the  excellence,  if 
not  the  uniqueness  of  virtue.  That  must  be  good,  they  would 
feel,  which  secures  to  us  such  a good  as  a half-holiday.  Thus 
this  sanction,  in  addition  to  being  right  in  itself,  would  be 
effective ; it  would  prompt  that  right  action  which  a higher, 
though  more  spiritual,  sanction  would  be  powerless  in  the 
case  of  children  to  secure. 

Nor  would  it  be  open  to  the  objection  that  the  action  which 
it  would  prompt,  while  virtuous  in  matter,  would  not  be  so  in 
motive;  that  the  children,  because  they  would  do  right  only 
for  the  sake  of  reward,  would  not  really  do  right.  The  unex- 
pressed premise  in  this  reasoning  is  not  necessarily  true. 
Lower  motives  are  not  incompatible  with  higher  ones.  Be- 
cause a child  eagerly  anticipates  the  promised  half-holiday,  it 
does  not  follow  that  his  obedience  is  not  determined  chiefly, 
or  even  solely,  by  love  for  his  parents.  Many  a child  would 
obey  just  as  fully  if  no  half-holiday  were  promised.  In  his 
case,  therefore,  it  encourages  him  to  obedience  without  neces- 
sarily taking  the  place  of  the  right  motive  to  obedience.  In- 
stead of  destroying  that  motive,  it  makes  it  easier  for  it  to 
operate.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  a child  who  had  no  affection 
for  his  parents  it  would  not  be  so,  but  it  is  not  the  case  of 
such  a child  that  we  are  considering. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Not  only  does  the  half-holiday  make  it 
easier  for  the  child  who  loves  his  parents  to  obey  them  from 
love  to  them ; but  developing  in  this  way  true  obedience,  it 
develops  the  child’s  whole  moral  nature.  Now  it  cannot  do 
this,  and  not  develop  the  child  beyond  the  possibility  of  resting 
content  with  it  itself  as  the  reward  of  obedience.  In  a word, 
in  a virtuous  child  its  tendency  will  be  to  reveal  its  own  in- 
sufficiency and  so  finally  to  stimulate  a longing  for  virtue  for 
its  own  sake. 

(2)  These  three  conditions  are  all  met  in  the  case  of 
the  inferior  sanctions  so  characteristic  of  the  ethics  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  so  often  referred  to  as  an  objection  to  it. 
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(a)  These  inferior  sanctions  are  right  in  them- 
selves. The  temporal  blessings  in  which  they  consist  and 
which  are  promised  as  the  reward  of  obedience  to  God,  are 
His  good  gifts.  As  such,  moreover,  they  ought  to  follow 
virtue.  This,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  our  instinctive  and  so 
true  judgment.  It  must,  therefore,  be  right  that  God  should 
promise  them  as  a consequence  or  reward  of  obedience.  Other- 
wise, we  are  driven  to  the  untenable  position  that  God  may 
not  promise  as  a reward  what  ought  to  be  one. 

(b)  In  addition  to  being  right  in  themselves,  the 
inferior  sanctions  of  the  Old  Testament  were  adapted  to  those 
to  whom  they  were  given.  Besides  being  permissible,  they  were 
effective.  The  rewards  which  they  presented  were  such  as  a 
rude  and  partially  developed  people  could  appreciate  and  by 
which  they  could  be  stimulated.  This  the  standards  on 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  insist  would  have  been  powerless 
to  do.  Considerations  like  the  claim  of  right  for  its  own  sake 
would  have  been  too  abstract  to  appeal  to  those  who  abhorred 
abstractions  of  every  kind.  The  blessedness  of  God’s  favor 
regarded  simply  by  itself,  would  have  been  too  spiritual  to 
influence  sufficiently  those  who  were  far  from  spiritually 
minded.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  motives  drawn  from  the 
future  life  would  not  only  lack  definiteness  and  poAver  for  the 
Old  Testament  believer,  but  would  even  be  dangerous  as 
tending  to  make  him  think  more  of  his  own  future  good  than 
of  the  world’s  Messiah  whose  advent,  as  things  were,  should 
fill  up  with  its  glory  the  whole  future.  Thus,  so  far  from  its 
being  wrong  for  God  to  use  these  inferior  sanctions  predomi- 
nantly under  the  Old  Dispensation,  His  employment  of  them 
is  a conspicuous  exhibition  of  His  wisdom.  Higher  sanctions 
alone  would  have  been  ineffective  and  some  of  them  would 
have  been  even  dangerous. 

(c)  These  lower  sanctions  were  so  related  to  the 
higher  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  appreciation.  In  no 
case  did  the  lower  necessarily  exclude  the  higher.  From  the 
first  it  might  have  been  said.  Do  right  because  it  is  right.  In 
many  cases,  moreover,  God’s  favor  is  distinctly  presented  as 
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the  highest  good,  the  true  reward  of  virtue,  the  real  reason 
why  men  should  do  their  duty.  Indeed,  as  we  saw,  this  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  Old  Testament.  Its  tem- 
poral goods  involve  spiritual  blessings.  The  former  were  but 
the  signs  of  the  latter,  and  it  was  this  fact  that  gave  to  them 
their  supreme  value.  They  were  good,  chiefly  because  they 
were  gifts  expressive  of  the  divine  favor,  and  they  were  not 
regarded  as  nearly  so  good  as  this  favor  in  and  of  itself.  The 
highest  blessing  is  represented  as  “the  peace  of  God,”  and  no 
blessing  is  so  temporal  as  to  be  independent  of  this  for  its  own 
worth.  Though,  therefore,  the  sanctions  characteristic  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  inferior  because  temporal,  not  only  were 
they  on  this  account  specially  adapted  to  the  age,  but  their 
inherent  tendency  was  to  prepare  men  for  the  appreciation 
of  higher  because  more  spiritual  sanctions. 

And  in  yet  another  way  does  this  appear.  The  very  absence 
of  motives  drawn  from  the  future  life  would  tend  as  the  peo- 
ple became  more  spiritually  minded  to  make  them  feel  the  in- 
sufficiency of  all  merely  temporal  good.  They  would  realize  that 
it  could  not  be  the  whole  reward,  the  full  result,  of  virtuous 
living ; and  thus  they  would  be  prepared  to  appreciate  a truth 
clearly  revealed  as  far  back  as  Abraham’s  day  at  least;  viz., 
that  God  alone  is  our  “shield  and  our  exceeding  great  re- 
ward.” Need  more  be  said  to  vindicate  the  inferior  sanctions 
of  the  Old  Testament?  They  were  right  in  themselves;  they 
were  specially  adapted  to  those  to  whom  they  were  given; 
their  tendency  was  toward  the  appreciation  of  the  highest 
sanctions.  So  far,  therefore,  from  affording  any  ground  for 
objection  to  the  Old  Testament,  its  u.se  of  inferior  sanctions 
would  rather  seem,  in  view  of  the  constitution  of  human  na- 
ture and  the  progressive  character  of  revelation,  to  vindicate 
the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  righteousness  of  God. 

f.  A sixth  objection  to  the  ethics  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  that  in  it  the  principle  of  human  brotherhood  receives 
only  very  partial  and  inconsistent  treatment.  Thus  Boling- 
broke  declares  that  the  particularism  by  which  the  Jews  were 
taught  to  regard  themselves  as  God’s  “peculiar  people”  made 
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them  selfish  and  took  them  out  of  obligation  to  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

To  this  we  would  reply : 

(1)  It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  brotherhood  of  man 
is  not  clearly  taught  in  the  Old  Testament.  If  we  compare  it 
with  other  contemporaneous  writings,  nothing  is  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  emphasis  which  it  lays  on  this  principle. 
Thus  in  Ex.  xxiii.  9 the  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  oppress 
strangers.  In  Lev.  xix.  33  they  were  instructed  to  treat  them 
kindly.  The  doors  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary  were  kept  guard- 
edly open  to  proselytes.  Num.  xv.  15  declares,  “As  ye  are, 
so  shall  the  stranger  be  before  the  Lord.”  Deut.  x.  18  repre- 
sents God  as  loving  the  stranger. 

The  Prophets  lay  even  more  stress  on  this  principle.  Mic. 
iv.  2 predicts  that  many  nations  shall  come  and  say,  “Come 
and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the 
house  of  the  God  of  Jacob.”  Isa.  Ivi.  7 foretells  how  “God’s 
house  shall  be  a house  of  prayer  for  all  people.”  Isa.  Ixvi.  19 
prophesies  the  declaration  of  God’s  “glory  among  the  Gen- 
tiles,” and  the  whole  sixtieth  chapter  is  given  to  describing 
the  access  that  the  Gospel  shall  have  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Indeed,  the  injustice  of  the  objection  that  we  are  con- 
sidering should  be  apparent  when  we  remember,  as  has  been 
remarked,  that  it  is  in  the  Hebrew  Prophets  that  we  find  the 
first  philosophy  of  universal  history  and  that  the  “Chosen 
People”  were  the  only  one  in  all  antiquity  that  had  any, 
even  the  least  conception  of  a redemption  for  the  world. 

(2)  Were  all  this  otherwise,  however,  the  objection 
would  prove  too  much.  It  would  bear  against  the  providential 
distinctions  which  God  is  constantly  making  and  which  all 
men  cannot  but  observe.  It  would  am.ount  to  this:  if  God 
ought  not  to  make  the  Israelites  His  chosen  people,  neither 
ought  He  to  treat  the  American  nation  as  if  they  were  His 
chosen  people.  We  would  seem  to  have  been  distinguished 
by  Him  as  favorably  as  ever  the  Jews  were.  The  charge  of 
particularism  is  as  proper  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Unless, 
therefore,  we  are  so  inconsistent  as  to  set  aside  a principle 
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that  we  have  already  established;  viz.,  that  we  should  judge 
how  God  ought  to  represent  Himself  in  special  revelation,  not 
by  what  we  naturally  think  that  He  ought  to,  but  by  what  He 
is  observed  to  do  in  the  course  of  providence, — unless  we  are 
so  inconsistent  as  to  go  back  on  this  principle,  we  may  not 
acknowledge  the  force  of  the  objection  under  consideration. 
It  objects  to  an  indisputable  characteristic  of  “the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth,”  with  reference  to  whom,  however  great  may 
be  the  mystery,  we  instinctively  and  so  truly  feel  that  He  must 
do  right.  Could  He  do  otherwise.  He  would  not  be  God. 

(3)  The  objection  mistakes  the  nature,  ground,  and 
aim  of  the  particularism  of  the  Hebrew  system  and,  indeed, 
of  the  particularism  in  the  divine  administration  in  general. 
The  Hebrews  are  represented  in  the  Old  Testament  as  broth- 
ers in  one  human  race,  and  as  made  to  differ  for  a time  largely 
that  good  may  result  to  all.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  particu- 
larism objected  to. 

This  closer  relation  of  the  Hebrews  to  God  is  not  a meri- 
torious one.  It  is  not  the  consequence  of  what  they  are  in 
themselves,  but  of  what  God  in  the  exercise  of  His  sovereign 
grace  would  make  of  them.  Such  is  the  ground  of  the  particu- 
larism in  question. 

Its  aim  is  twofold : 

(o)  Defensive:  that  they  may  be  kept  from  con- 
tamination as  being  the  sons  of  His  love  and  so  His  special 
agents  on  earth. 

{h)  The  securing  more  general  and  effectual  ap- 
plication of  divine  grace  to  the  whole  human  race.  A “wall  of 
partition”  is  at  first  erected;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  from 
the  first  made  known  that  this  wall  is  ultimately  to  be  thrown 
down.  Jerusalem  is  thus  separated  from  the  world,  but  it  is 
that  the  world  may  “look  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem.” 
Thus  the  objection  under  consideration  falls.  Indeed,  it  and 
the  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  election  in  general  proceed 
on  three  glaringly  false  principles : first,  that  God  may  not 
favor  some  that  they  may  be  agents  of  blessing  to  all ; second, 
that  God  cannot  love  all,  unless  He  shows  His  love  in  the 
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same  way  to  all;  and  third  and  fundamental  that  God  is 
bound  to  treat  all  sinners,  we  do  not  say  justly,  but  alike. 

g.  The  seventh  and  final  objection  to  the  ethics  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  that  it  contains  positive  precepts  and  indi- 
rect requirements  and  sanctions  that  are  in  conflict  with  the 
teachings,  and  implications  of  the  New  Testament  and  so 
with  high  morality.  To  be  more  specific,  the  objection  is  that 
under  the  Old  Testament  loose  divorce  and  polygamy  were 
sanctioned,  also  slavery  and  also  retaliation.  How,  then,  it 
is  asked,  can  the  moral  system  of  the  Old  Testament  be  from 
God  ? W e would  answer ; 

( I ) These  precepts  and  sanctions  to  which  excep- 
tion is  taken,  though  given  by  Moses,  were  given  by  him  on 
the  authority  of  God.  This  is  of  vital  importance.  Had  they 
proceeded  from  Moses,  they  would  have  been  immoral.  In- 
asmuch as  the  constitution  of  human  society  is  such  that 
slavery  and  loose  divorce  and  polygamy  are  against  its  very 
nature,  Moses  could  not  be  justified,  had  he  commanded  any 
one  of  them  himself.  As  we  have  already  seen,  so  long  as  the 
present  divinely  appointed  order  of  things  continues  no  man 
may  of  himself  do  or  enjoin  anything  contrary  to  it.  Because 
it  is  of  divine  appointment  its  expressed  or  implied  precepts 
are  binding  in  their  own  nature. 

God,  however,  since  He  is  the  author  of  this  constitution, 
may  modify,  or  may  even  set  aside,  the  requirements  involved 
in  it.  As  we  have  also  seen,  it  is  not  in  this  instance  as  it  is  in 
the  case  of  precepts  founded  on  the  essential,  and  conse- 
quently, immutable  nature  of  God,  such  as  the  precept  to 
speak  the  truth.  These  even  God  cannot  change.  The  particu- 
lar kind  of  moral  precepts,  however,  that  we  are  considering, 
those  grounded  on  His  free  constitution  of  things.  He  can 
and  may,  as  has  just  been  remarked,  recall  or  suspend;  and 
should  there  be  a right  occasion  for  this,  that  is,  should  the 
interests  of  righteousness  so  require,  then,  of  course.  He 
ought  to  do  it.  The  objection,  therefore,  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment teaching  as  to  divorce  and  polygamy  and  slavery  is 
inconsistent  with  that  of  the  New  Testament  amounts  in  it- 
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self  to  nothing.  Instead  of  objecting,  we  should  inquire  if  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  difference  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  this  respect  cannot  be  discovered.  These  are 
precepts  which  God  can  and  ought  to  suspend,  should  the 
interests  of  righteousness  so  require.  Hence,  it  is  for  the  ob- 
jector to  show  that  these  interests  do  not  in  the  cases  in 
question  so  demand. 

As  to  the  precepts  enjoining  retaliation,  it  is  quite  similar. 
In  the  enactment  “an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a tooth  for  a tooth’’ 
there  would  be  nothing  immoral,  if  this  exaction  were  not 
contemplated  as  about  to  proceed  from  a cruel  vindictive  dis- 
position in  gratification  of  private  revenge.  Now  this  was 
expressly  guarded  against.  Limits  were  put  on  the  avenger. 
Strict  justice  he  was  to  secure,  but  more  than  strict  justice — 
never.  Retaliation,  therefore,  as  called  for  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment it  could  not  be  immoral  for  God  to  require.  He  would 
merely  be  commanding  the  enforcement  of  justice  pure  and 
simple;  and  this,  of  course,  He  has  always  the  right  either 
to  do  Himself  or  to  enjoin  on  others.  While  He  must  be  just 
even  in  His  mercy.  He  need  not  temper  His  justice  by  mercy ; 
for,  as  will  be  remembered,  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  mercy, 
that,  unlike  justice,  its  exercise  depends  on  the  free  choice  of 
God  instead  of  being  a necessity  of  His  nature.  Hence,  while 
for  no  reason  could  God  cease  to  be  just,  and  to  command 
justice,  many  reasons  may  arise  why  He  may  not  and  should 
not  require  mercy.  Therefore,  though  it  would  have  been 
immoral  in  the  Israelites,  had  their  acts  of  retaliation  been 
independent  of  the  divine  command,  for  the  law  of  kindness 
obtained  under  the  Old  Testament  as  truly  as  under  the  New ; 
it  was  not  immoral,  since  these  acts  were  because  of  and 
according  to  God’s  command ; and  it  at  once  devolves  on  us 
to  ask  if  there  were  not  reasons  why  God  should  thus  enjoin 
under  the  Old  Testament  what  we  know  that  He  distinctly 
forbids  under  the  New. 

(2)  These  reasons  in  all  these  cases  we  find  in  the 
fact  that  these  enactments,  though  not  prohibitory,  were  in- 
variably regulative. 
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(a)  That  we  may  appreciate  this,  let  us  put  our- 
selves, if  we  can,  in  the  age  in  which  the  precepts  that  we 
would  vindicate  were  given.  We  should  then  find  polygamy 
and  divorce  in  general  use  or  rather  abuse.  We  should  meet  a 
hardhearted  and  rebellious  iieople  who  not  only  did  not  re- 
gard the  marriage  relation  as  supremely  sacred,  but  who 
were  even  disposed  to  act  as  if  it  were  not  sacred  at  all.  In 
this  deplorable  state  of  things  we  should  scarcely  deem  it 
prudent,  it  would  seem,  to  forbid  altogether  a practice  so 
common  as  divorce,  especially  in  view  of  the  disposition  to 
dissolve  marriage  without  divorce  and  even  to  do  away 
with  marriage  altogether.  Might  not  divorce,  however,  be 
regulated?  and  if  so,  would  it  not  be  better  to  regulate  it  than 
to  prohibit  it  ? So  radical  a measure  as  prohibition  would  be 
likely  to  be  utterly  disregarded.  A law  regulating  divorce, 
however,  would  probably  be  heeded.  Through  such  a law,  the 
husband  might  be  prevented  from  casting  off  his  wife  with- 
out ceremony.  He  might  be  restrained  even  from  putting  her 
away  in  a passion.  He  might  be  required  to  take  time  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  to  bring  it  before  some  scribe  or  learned 
man,  to  go  through  the  long  and  slow  formalities  in  order  to 
a legal  divorce.  In  this  way  much  more  opportunity  might  be 
given  for  the  reconciliation  of  husband  and  wife.  In  this  way 
the  regulation  of  divorce  would  lessen  the  number  of  di- 
vorces, while  the  absolute  prohibition  of  it  would,  doubtless 
in  that  rude  age  result  in  utter  disregard  of  the  marriage  rela- 
tion. In  this  way  a regulative  enactment  would  do  all  that 
could  be  done  then  to  guard  its  sacredness.  Who  will  say 
that  under  such  circumstances  such  an  enactment  would  not 
be  most  expedient  ? And  this  being  so,  who  will  deny  that  in 
this  expediency  we  have  a sufficient  reason  for  God’s  sanc- 
tion of  divorce  and  toleration  of  polygamy  under  the  Old 
Dispensation?  Indeed,  the  case  being  as  it  was,  would  He  not 
have  acted  immorally,  had  He  not  thus  exercised  in  the  inter- 
ests of  morality  His  own  proven  right  to  modify  or  even  to 
repeal  the  precepts  implied  in  His  own  constitution  of  things? 
Had  He  not  done  so,  it  would  simply  have  been  failure  on 
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His  part  to  do  what  for  Him  as  God  was  right  that  absolute 
right,  as  far  as  was  then  possible,  might  be  approximated. 

(b)  Take  slavery.  Were  we  to  go  back  to  the  time 
of  the  Pentateuch,  we  should  find  it  well-nigh  universal.  We 
should  discover,  too,  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  it  was 
horribly  cruel.  Egyptian  bondage  would  seem  to  be  the  type 
rather  than  the  exception.  Certainly  it  was  no  more  oppres- 
sive than  the  slavery  with  which,  hundreds  of  years  later,  we 
meet  in  Greece  and  even  in  Rome.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  that  rude 
age  of  which  we  are  speaking  slavery,  while  it  need  not  have 
been  as  rigorous  as  it  was,  could  scarcely  have  been  other 
than  universal.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  certain  phases  of  society  without,  at  all  events, 
entailing  severer  evils  than  it  produces.  When,  for  example, 
war  is  carried  on  for  conquest  or  revenge,  there  are  but  two 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  captives,  namely,  putting  them  to 
death  or  reducing  them  to  slavery;  and  slavery  is  the  milder 
of  the  two.  Thus  in  this  and  in  many  other  cases  slavery  was 
the  better  of  the  alternatives  that  offered,  and  may  hence  be 
regarded  as  in  such  an  age  a blessing  rather  than  a curse. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  it  would  scarcely 
seem  possible  to  prohibit  slavery  altogether.  If  it  were  done, 
there  would  be  no  likelihood  that  any  would  heed  the  prohi- 
bition. Moreover,  though  it  should  be  possible,  it  would  not 
appear  to  be  wise.  The  better  of  two  necessary  alterna- 
tives, it  would  be  an  evil  to  do  away  with  it.  It  could,  how- 
ever, be  regulated.  While  sanctioned,  it  might  be  rendered 
less  oppressive.  With  considerable  prospect  of  being  re- 
garded, we  might  admonish  the  master  to  treat  his  slave, 
“not  as  a bond  servant,  but  as  an  hired  servant  and  a so- 
journer,” and  again,  “not  to  rule  over  him  with  rigor.”  We 
might  even,  with  some  hope  of  carrying  our  point,  provide 
for  a termination  of  servitude  in  the  case  of  individual  slaves 
and  enjoin  masters  when  that  time  should  in  any  case  arrive 
‘not  to  let  the  slave  go  away  empty,  but  to  remunerate  him  lib- 
erally out  of  his  flock,  his  floor  and  his  wine-press.’  We  might 
thus,  as  the  Mosaic  law  did,  while  sanctioning  slavery,  regu- 
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late  and  restrain  it  in  very  many  directions.  In  this  way  we 
should  both  render  it  less  oppressive  and  should  foster  a sen- 
timent which  would  tend  toward  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Thus,  while  we  should  not  eradicate  it  at  once,  we  should  do 
all  that,  under  the  circumstances,  could  be  done  towards  its 
extinction. 

Who  will  say  that  in  this  we  should  not  have  a sufficient 
reason  for  God’s  sanction  of  slavery  under  the  Old  Dispen- 
sation ? Indeed,  the  case  being  as  it  was,  would  He  not  have 
acted  immorally,  had  He  not  thus  exercised  in  the  interests  of 
morality  His  established  right  to  modify  or  even  to  repeal  the 
precepts  implied  in  His  own  constitution  of  things?  Had  He 
not  done  so,  it  would  simply  have  been  failure  on  His  part 
to  do  what  for  Him  as  God  was  right  that  absolute  right,  as 
far  as  was  then  possible,  might  be  approximated. 

(c)  Again,  take  the  law  of  retaliation.  Were  we 
to  go  back  to  the  age  of  the  Judges,  we  should  find,  that 
“every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes”  (Jud. 
xxi.  25) ; that  it  was  right  in  his  own  eyes  to  get  all  that  he 
could  out  of  his  neighbor;  and  that  in  consequence  injustice, 
cruelty,  and  unrestrained  vengeance  were  well-nigh  universal. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  would  seem  to  be  worse  than 
folly  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  “the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,” 
“Love  your  enemies  and  pray  for  them  that  persecute  you” 
(Matt.  V.  44).  So  to  preach  at  that  time  would  be  to  do  what 
the  same  sermon  elsewhere  forbids;  viz.,  to  “cast  your  pearls 
before  the  swine”  (Matt.  vii.  6).  Not  only  would  the  preach- 
ing be  disregarded ; it  would  be  despised  and  the  preacher, 
very  likely  would  be  destroyed.  It  might  be  possible,  however, 
to  publish  a law  of  strict  retaliation,  such  as  “an  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a tooth  for  a tooth”  (Matt.  v.  38).  In  this  way, 
though  mercy  would  not  be  called  into  exercise,  justice  could 
be  secured.  In  this  way  much  cruelty  could  be  prevented  and 
much  violence  could  be  rebuked.  In  this  way,  too,  right  could 
be  emphasized  and  distinguished  sharply  from  might.  Nor 
would  this  be  all.  By  not  merely  sanctioning  strict  retaliation 
as  a right,  but  insisting  on  it  as  a duty,  the  sense  of  justice 
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would  be  developed,  as  we  may  say,  positively.  Men  would 
be  made  to  feel  that  while  the  passion  for  revenge  might  not 
be  gratified  beyond  what  was  strictly  just,  wrong  ought  to  be 
punished  as  much  as  was  just;  that  while  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  subordinate  personal  feeling  to  justice,  every  effort 
should  be  made,  and  in  spite  of  any  inconvenience,  to  vindi- 
cate justice.  In  this  way  also  great  good  would  be  effected. 
Mercy  would  not  be  developed  but  the  only  possible  founda- 
tion for  true  mercy  would  be  laid.  For  after  all,  it  is  bound  to 
degenerate  into  a maudlin  sentiment,  unless  it  rests  on  a 
vigorous  conception  of  justice.  Now  such  as  we  have  seen 
being  the  age  in  which  the  law  of  retaliation  was  introduced, 
and  such  as  we  have  just  observed  being  the  effect  of  the 
operation  of  the  law,  who  will  say  that  its  enactment  was  not 
the  most  expedient  course  at  that  time  open  ? Such  being  the 
case,  who  will  deny  that  we  have  in  this  a sufficient  reason  for 
God’s  publication  of  this  law  ? Indeed,  the  facts  being  as  they 
were,  would  He  not  have  acted  immorally,  had  He  not  thus 
exercised  in  the  interests  of  morality  His  undoubted  right 
to  refrain  from  enjoining  mercy,  to  insist  on  strict  justice 
only?  Had  He  not  done  as  He  did,  it  would  simply  have  been 
failure  on  His  part  to  do  what  was  for  Him  clearly  right 
that  absolute  right,  as  far  as  was  then  possible,  might  be  ap- 
proximated, and  even  that  mercy  itself  might  hereafter  be 
safely  developed.  This,  in  a word,  is  only  another  illustration 
of  the  principle  already  established,  that  many  things  which 
God  ought  now  to  require  He  ought  not  to  have  exacted,  as 
He  did  not,  under  the  former  preparatory  and  disciplinary 
dispensation. 

(3)  Nor  may  it  be  objected  that  God’s  conduct  in 
these  cases  is  like  that,  for  example,  of  municipalities  which 
license  the  admittedly  evil  saloon,  hoping  by  thus  regulating 
it  to  work  toward  its  entire  prohibition.  The  objection  over- 
looks what  is  essential;  viz.,  the  difference  between  man’s 
relation  to  the  present  constitution  of  things  and  God’s  rela- 
tion to  it.  That  difference,  as  has  already  been  often  pointed 
out,  is  this.  Man,  because  included  in  the  present  constitution 
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of  things,  is  bound  by  the  laws  which  it  implies;  and  he  is 
thus  bound  just  so  long  as  the  present  constitution  of  things 
continues.  Hence,  for  him  of  himself  to  license  the  saloon 
even  with  a view  to  at  length  prohibiting  it,  or  for  him  of 
himself  to  sanction  unscriptural  divorce  even  for  the  purpose 
of  finally  abolishing  it,  would  be  to  do  evil  that  good  might 
come.  Inasmuch  as  the  present  constitution  of  things,  in 
which  he  is  included  and  by  which  he  is  bound,  is  such  as  to 
render  both  intemperance  and  loose  divorce  contrary  to  it, 
man  has  no  right  of  himself  to  license  or  tolerate  either  for 
any  purpose  for  even  a moment. 

God’s  relation,  however,  to  the  constitution  of  things  is 
radically  different.  Because  He  is  the  author  of  the  present 
constitution  of  things  and  so  independent  of  it.  He  is  not 
bound  by  it  as  is  man,  but  is  bound  only  by  the  righteousness 
of  His  ovm  essential  nature.  Hence,  for  righteous  reasons, 
God  may  modify  or  repeal  for  the  time  being  the  implica- 
tions of  the  constitution  of  things  though  that  constitution 
continues.  Thus  He  may  declare  that  divorce  under  certain 
limitations  shall  not  be  wrong;  and  if  He  does  so  in  the  inter- 
est of  righteousness  as  He  will  and  must,  then  it  will  neither 
be  wrong  for  men  to  use  divorce  within  those  limitations, 
nor  for  Him  to  provide  that  they  may.  In  a word,  while 
man,  if  he  were  of  himself  to  license  loose  divorce,  would  be 
doing  evil  though  he  were  to  act  out  of  regard  for  righteous- 
ness ; God,  when  He  licenses  it,  is  simply  doing  what  He  as 
God  has  the  right  to  do  and  what  thus  in  His  case  is  right, 
that  good  may  come.  Of  course,  it  would  be  otherwise  in  the 
case  of  precepts  such  as  that  requiring  truthfulness  which  are 
founded  on  His  immutable  nature.  These  even  He  may  not 
and  cannot  change  on  any  account.  God  never  relaxes  in  the 
interest  of  idolatry  or  because  of  idolatry.  This  is  because 
idolatry  is  against  His  nature.  Laws,  however,  like  those 
which  we  have  been  considering  and  which  are  rooted  only 
in  the  order  of  things  which  He  Himself  has  freely  appointed 
He  may  modify  when  the  “hardness  of  men’s  hearts”  or  other 
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abnormal  reasons,  as  the  changes  wrought  by  sin,  render  such 
a course  in  the  interests  of  morality. 

(4)  Nor  may  it  be  objected  either  that  God’s  policy 
in  regulating  the  evils  under  consideration  instead  of  pro- 
hibiting them  seems  to  be  a recognition  of  the  false  principle 
that  ability  limits  obligation.  His  concession  is  not  to  inabil- 
ity, but  to  incapacity;  not  to  a lack  of  moral  power  growing 
out  of  a sinful  disposition,  but  to  a weak  because  undeveloped 
moral  nature.  Now  for  this  latter, W'hich  we  call  incapacity,  men 
may  not  be  held  responsible.  It  is  self-evident  that  one  may 
not  be  required  to  be  or  to  do  what  he  has  not  the  faculties  to 
be  or  to  do,  or  what  he  has  not  the  opportunity  to  be  or  to  do. 
The  standard  of  right  is  the  same  for  a child  as  for  a man, 
but  the  child  may  not  be  expected  to  realize  the  standard 
as  the  man  is  expected  to.  He  is  too  little. 

Nor  may  it  be  replied  that  the  incapacity  of  the  Israelites 
was  in  part  the  result  of  sin ; that  their  wickedness  both  re- 
tarded their  mora!l  development  and  weakened  their  moral  per- 
ceptions. This  is  true.  It  does  not,  however,  alter  the  case.  As 
Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  says,  “this  irresponsibility  arises  solely  from 
the  bare  fact  of  the  inability  (incapacity).  It  matters  not 
at  all  in  this  respect  whether  the  inability  (incapacity)  be 
self-induced  or  not,  if  only  it  be  a real  incapacity.  A man, 
for  instance,  who  has  put  out  his  own  eyes  in  order  to  avoid 
the  draft,  may  be  justly  held  responsible  for  that  act,  but 
he  can  nevermore  be  held  responsible  for  seeing,  i.e.,  for 
using  eyes  which  he  does  not  any  longer  possess.”®  In 
like  manner,  God  might  not  have  made  concessions  to  any 
inability  of  the  Israelites  that  consisted  in  the  want  of  proper 
desires  and  affections,  that,  in  a word,  was  voluntary  and  so 
sinful;  but  He  might,  and  He  did,  make  numerous  conces- 
sions to  lack  of  capacity  or  of  opportunity;  and  He  might 
as  He  did  do  so  when  this  lack  of  capacity  or  of  opportunity 
was  in  large  part  the  result  of  sin.  This  would  not  be  to 
affirm  the  false  principle  that  ability  limits  obligation;  it 
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would  be  to  affirm  the  true  principle  that  the  nature  and  not 
the  origin  of  a human  condition  determines  the  relation  of  its 
consequences  to  responsibility.  For  the  consequences  of  what 
is  voluntary  and  so  moral,  however  caused,  we  are  responsi- 
ble; and  so  God  may  not  make  concessions  to  these  conse- 
quences : but  for  the  consequences  of  what  is  not  moral,  for 
what  is  incapacity  rather  than  inability,  however  caused, 
even  though  the  result  of  sin,  we  are  not  responsible,  and  so 
God  may,  and  often  should  as  He  does  make  concessions  to 
these. 

(5)  The  difference  between  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  in  the  respects  under  review  is  formal  rather  than 
real;  of  degree  only,  and  not  of  kind.  The  inconsistency 
alleged  and  objected  to  is  one  of  appearance  merely.  True 
identity  does  not  reside  in  looks  or  even  in  sameness  of 
material,  but  in  unity  of  organizing  principle.  The  plant  in 
full  flower  appears  altogether  unlike  the  little  blade  which 
first  makes  its  way  above  the  ground,  and  its  elements  are 
constantly  being  destroyed  and  renewed  and  increased  and 
modified.  Nevertheless,  the  plant  in  full  flower  is  the  same 
with  the  little  blade;  there  is  the  most  beautiful  and  wonder- 
ful consistency  between  them;  the  organizing  principle  of 
both  is  identical. 

Precisely  so,  the  moral  requirements  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  inferior  to  those  of  the  New,  and  they  differ  from  them 
in  number  as  in  degree : but  in  spite  of  this,  there  is  no  in- 
consistency; there  is  a true  identity;  the  organizing  princi- 
ple of  both  is  one  and  the  same;  the  purixise  of  the  Old 
Testament’s  numerous  accommodations  to  the  moral  imma- 
turity of  the  age  W'as  that  an  age  might  be  prepared  for 
wherein  with  the  prospect  of  being  appreciated,  that  moral 
standard  could  be  urged  in  its  entirety  which  from  the  first 
had  been  the  only  true  one,  even  the  perfect  holiness  of  God. 

h.  On  this  whole  subject  of  ethical  objections  to  the 
Old  Testament  it  should  be  remarked  in  closing  that  the 
objections  are  not  so  much  to  specific  details  of  God’s  action 
or  permission  as  to  the  general  method  according  to  which 
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He  has  decided  to  administer  the  universe.  There  cannot  be 
growth  without  development.  We  can  conceive  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a fullgrown  plant;  but  we  cannot  conceive  of  a grow- 
ing plant  without  first  the  seed,  then  the  blade,  then  the 
bud,  then  the  flower,  and  then  the  fruit;  and  w'hile  we  may 
regard  each  one  of  these  stages  as  perfect  looked  at  by  itself, 
we  must  consider  it  inferior  to  that  by  which  it  is  followed. 

Exactly  so,  there  cannot  be  a growing  evolving  universe 
without  development.  It  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  very 
conception  of  such  a universe,  that  it  should  advance  by  suc- 
cessive stages;  that,  consequently  God  should  reveal  Himself 
to  these  by  degrees  adapted  to  their  power  of  appreciation; 
and  that  these  degrees,  while  they  should  be  perfect  consid- 
ered in  themselves,  should  be  inferior  to  those  for  w'hich 
they  were  to  be  the  divinely  provided  preparation.  Even  God 
Himself  could  not  have  it  otherwise,  were  He  to  choose  to 
create  such  a universe  and  to  administer  it  according  to  such 
a method.  The  progressive  character  would  be  an  essential 
and  so  indispensable  part  of  the  kind  of  universe  chosen,  of 
the  sort  of  method  of  administration  decided  on.  To  object, 
therefore,  to  the  relatively  inferior  because  essentially  pre- 
paratory and  progressive  nature  of  Old  Testament  ethics  is 
really  to  object  to  the  wisdom  and  righteousness  of  God’s 
eternal  purp>ose.  This  is  to  make  our  little  and  miserable  selves 
rather  than  the  glorious  nature  of  the  infinite  God  the  ultimate 
standard  of  right.  And  this  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  impious. 
Common  sense  is  as  much  against  it  as  conscience. 

3.  In  what,  then,  will  the  complete  vindication  of  Old 
Testament  ethics  consist  ? 

a.  As  has  just  been  shown,  it  is  not  required  of  us  to 
relieve  the  ethical  system  of  the  Old  Testament  of  the  charge 
of  inferiority  to  that  of  the  New.  Indeed,  were  it  not  inferior 
to  it,  that  would  be  a decided  objection.  It  would  then  be  out 
of  relation  to  and  so  unfitted  for  its  own  stage  in  God’s 
scheme  of  ethical  progress. 

b.  What,  however,  is  required  of  us,  if  we  would  vindi- 
cate the  ethics  of  the  Old  Testament,  is : 
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( 1)  To  evince,  as  has  been  done,  that  this  inferiority 
consists  in  incompleteness  only  and  so  involves  no  imperfec- 
tion and  thus  no  immorality.  The  inferiority  is  that  of  the 
seed  to  the  blade,  that  of  the  blade  to  the  budding  plant,  that 
of  the  bud  to  the  flower,  that  of  the  flower  to  the  fruit.  Though 
inferior  to  the  flower  in  development  and  so  failing  to  mani- 
fest not  a few  of  its  beauties,  the  bud  is  just  as  perfect  as  the 
flower,  if  we  consider  it  in  relation  to  its  function  in  the  ex- 
panding life  of  the  plant.  While  it  is  a very  incomplete  exhi- 
bition of  the  life  of  the  plant,  there  is  in  it  nothing  out  of 
harmony  with  the  life  principle  of  the  plant.  Indeed,  were  it 
more  nearly  complete,  it  would  be  out  of  harmony  with  the 
general  development  of  the  plant.  Both  in  itself,  therefore, 
and  in  its  adaptation  to  the  growth  which  it  expresses  and 
forwards  it  is  perfect. 

Now  precisely  this  must  be,  as  it  has  been,  proven  in  the 
case  of  the  ethics  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  must  be  shown, 
that  its  precepts  require  only  what  God  may  rightly  enjoin ; 
only  what  men  ought  to  do,  either  because  of  the  nature  of 
God,  or  because  of  the  divinely  appointed  constitution  under 
which  they  live,  or  because  of  the  positive  command  of  God : 
and  in  addition  to  this,  that  these  divine  requirements, 
whether  as  involved  in  the  divine  nature,  or  as  implied  in  the 
constitution  of  things,  or  as  grounded  in  a “thus  saith  the 
Lord,”  are  so  adapted  to  the  moral  attainments  of  the  age 
as  to  be  appreciated  by  it  and  to  develop  them.  That  is,  the 
vindication  of  the  ethics  of  the  Old  Testament  calls  on  us 
first  of  all,  to  establish  that,  while  less  nearly  complete  than 
and  so  inferior  to  New  Testament  ethics,  both  in  itself  and 
with  reference  to  the  moral  life  that  it  expresses  and  would 
forward,  it  is  perfect. 

(2)  We  must  show,  that,  with  all  its  incompleteness 
and  consequent  inferiority  to  New  Testament  ethics.  Old 
Testament  ethics  is  so  different  from  and  so  superior  to  the 
ethics  of  all  contemporaneous  religions  as  to  be  most  evi- 
dently divinely  unique.  Not  only  is  it  all  that  it  should  be  in 
itself ; but  in  the  respects  in  which  it  is  most  manifestly  this, 
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it  is  conspicuously  out  of  analogy  with  the  other  ethical 
systems  of  that  day;  it  is  so  evidently  not  of  earth  that  it 
must  be  from  heaven.  Its  characteristic  features  are  clearly 
of  unearthly  origin.  These  features,  these  elements  of  unique 
superiority  over  the  ethics  of  that  age,  are  as  follows : 

(a)  The  emphasis  put  on  the  personality  of  God. 
As  we  saw,  this  is  the  characteristic  of  the  ethics  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  refers  everything  to  the  will  of  God.  Duty  is 
what  He  bids  us  do ; virtuous  is  what  He  would  have  us  be ; 
the  supreme  good  is  His  voluntary  and  gracious  favor.  Else- 
where we  find  only  the  crudities  of  polytheism,  or  the  abstrac- 
tions of  pantheism  or  the  inconsistencies  of  dualism.  In  the 
Old  Testament — that  is,  in  its  dogmatics  and  ethics — we  dis- 
cern not  a trace  of  these : God  is  always  conceived,  not  only 
as  a single  and  supreme,  but  also  as  a self-conscious,  willing 
and,  therefore,  personal  being. 

(b)  The  emphasis  put  on  the  holiness  of  God. 
Among  the  ethnic  religions  no  such  doctrine  was  inculcated. 
No  Greek  entertained  such  a belief : Zeus  was  an  adulterer. 
The  gods  of  the  Semites  were  their  shame : the  cruelties  of 
Moloch  sacrifice  were  joined  with  the  abominable  pollutions 
of  Asherah  worship.  In  a word,  the  conception  of  Jehovah 
as  the  Holy  One,  as  the  Righteous  Ruler,  was  original.  It  was 
a unique  excellence  of  Old  Testament  ethics. 

(c)  The  emphasis  laid  on  the  personality  of  man. 
In  striking  contrast  with  all  heathen  views,  according  to 
which  man  is  either  subject  to  nature  or  has  nature  con- 
stantly before  him  as  a cramping  and  never  wholly  to  be  over- 
come power,  the  Old  Testament  teaches,  that  man  is  made  in 
the  image  of  the  divine  Person ; that,  like  Him,  he  is  a free 
and  ought  to  be  a holy  being ; that  dominion  over  nature  has 
been  given  to  him ; and  that  he  will  be  held  strictly  account- 
able for  the  use  which  he  may  make  of  his  freedom. 

(d)  The  resulting  practical  conception  of  evil. 
Heathen  ethics  relegated  it  almost  exclusively  to  the  purely 
ideal  sphere.  It  conceived  of  evil  as  a mere  possibility,  or  as 
an  exceptional  and  isolated  reality,  or  as  a natural  necessity 
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which  underlay  all  human  guilt  and  in  which,  consequently, 
guilt  lost  its  distinctive  character  as  guilt.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment, on  the  contrary,  and  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
its  unique  discernment  of  divine  and  human  personality, 
looks  evil  earnestly  and  squarely  in  the  face,  and  regards  it 
as  a sad  all-prevalent  reality,  the  guilt  of  which  lies  in  the 
free  act  of  man,  and  is  participated  in  without  exception. 
Thus  the  feature  which  makes  Shakespeare  distinctly  a Chris- 
tian dramatist  is  that  he  refers  all  conflicts  to  such  voluntary 
offences,  though  the  transgression  may  be  but  slight,  and 
have  taken  place  in  the  inner  world  of  the  thoughts.  “Hence, 
it  is  not  the  power  of  fate,  but  the  law  of  righteousness  to 
which  he  gives  prominence  in  the  intricate  fabric  of  human 
affairs.” 

(e)  The  spirituality  of  the  ethical  life.  This  re- 
sults from  the  Old  Testament’s  vivid  conception  of  both  sin 
and  personality.  Righteousness  attaches  fundamentally  to  the 
will,  to  the  heart,  to  the  personality;  and  it  is  not  only  the  sin- 
ful act,  but  equally  the  disposition  to  evil  that  is  condemned. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  denied  that  here  and  there  heathen  moral- 
ists, as  notably  the  Zoroastrians,  insisted  on  purity  of  heart. 
What  is  affirmed  is  that  all  heathen  systems  of  ethics,  as  also 
the  later  Pharisaism  of  the  Jews  themselves,  put  the  empha- 
sis on  outward  works.  It  is  the  singular  glory  of  Old  Testa- 
ment ethics  that,  also  like  the  New,  it  has  for  its  first  and 
great  commandment,  “Thou  shaft  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
might”  (Deut.  vi.  5). 

(/)  The  Old  Testament  makes  faith  the  root  of 
true  obedience.  As  it  points  to  the  will  of  God  as  the  sole 
standard  of  duty,  so  it  points  to  the  grace  of  God  as  the  only 
adequate  power  for  duty.  Heathen  ethics  is  characteristically 
self-sufficient.  Seneca  voiced  its  prevailing  feeling  when  he 
wrote  in  his  31st  epistle:  “The  cause  and  foundation  of  a 
happy  life  is  self-confidence.  What  is  the  need  of  prayer? 
Make  yourself  happy:  rise  up  and  fashion  yourself  worthy 
of  God.”  How  different  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament, 
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that  it  is  only  when  man  accepts  in  faith  the  divine  promise 
of  salvation,  and  only  on  the  basis  of  this  faith,  that  he  is 
able  to  attain  tO'  true  obedience  of  life.  And  the  difference  in 
the  result  of  the  two  systems  is  equally  striking.  The  history 
of  heathenism  is  the  history  of  moral  deterioration.  Even 
Stoicism,  through  trusting  in  itself,  lost  itself.  The  history 
of  Israel,  on  the  contrary  is  the  history  of  moral  develop- 
ment. We  have  but  to  pass  from  “the  law”  to  “the  prophets” 
to  realize  that,  in  spite  of  its  glaring  faults,  the  “chosen  na- 
tion,” through  trusting  in  the  Messianic  promise,  were  grow- 
ing toward  God.  In  the  not  a few  whom  the  Saviour  would 
seem  to  have  found  “waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel” 
and  “looking  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem”  we  see  the 
unique  power  of  faith  in  Jehovah.  In  the  scattered  but  glor- 
ious remnant  we  discern  the  solitary  instance  in  that  day  of 
growth  in  true  virtue. 

(g)  The  hoj>e  for  the  future  that  pervades  the  Old 
Testament.  From  the  protevangelium  to  the  last  word  of  the 
latest  prophet  its  look  is  ever  forward,  nor  is  there  ever  a 
doubt  that  that  look  will  be  rewarded.  In  sharpest  contrast 
with  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  ethnic  faiths.  Their  gaze  was 
always  backward;  their  “golden  age”  was  ever  in  the  past. 
Hence,  their  characteristic  note  became  one  of  weariness,  if 
not  of  despair.  When  Christ  app>eared  it  was  a world  without 
hope  that  He  found.  The  obligation  to  righteousness  was  felt, 
but  the  attainment  of  righteousness  was  given  up.  The  ancient 
Zoroastrian  sufis,  it  is  true,  did  look  forward  to  the  coming 
of  a mediator  called  Soseoch,  who  would  put  down  Ahuman, 
and  breaking  all  chains,  usher  in  a golden  age  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace.  This,  however,  was  to  be  preceded  by  a gen- 
eral conflagration,  a destruction  of  the  present  order  of 
things.  Even  they  knew  only  of  equal  conflict  between  good 
and  evil  here  and  now.  They  were  not  aware  of  the  divine 
Spirit  who  giveth  us  the  victory.  They  did  not  look  confi- 
dently on  to  a day  when  He  should  be  poured  out  on  all  flesh. 

(h)  This  moral  regeneration  and  the  redemption 
of  which  it  was  part  were  conceived  of  by  the  Old  Testament 
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as  for  the  world.  The  “peculiar  people”  of  God,  the  Hebrews 
alone  of  all  antiquity  were  taught  to  regard  Him  as  the  Sa- 
viour of  all  men.  The  cultured  Greek  called  his  neighbors 
barbarians.  The  disciplined  Roman  considered  the  nations 
around  him  as  fit  only  to  be  subjugated.  It  is  not  more  true 
that  the  ancient  world  despaired  of  moral  salvation  than  it  is 
that,  had  they  conceived  of  it,  they  would  have  thought  of  it 
and  desired  it,  each  individual  nation,  only  as  promised  to 
itself.  In  almost  no  respect  does  Old  Testament  ethics  show 
its  superiority  to  all  other  systems  so  conspicuously  as  in 
this,  its  universalism. 

(i)  The  already  and  frequently  implied  progres- 
sive character  of  Old  Testament  ethics.  Nowhere  does  this 
appear  so  clearly  as  in  relation  to  the  particularism  and  the 
universalism  which  we  have  just  been  considering.  The  first 
conception  of  charity,  for  example,  was  that  it  should  not 
extend  outside  the  nation  of  Israel.  The  stranger  who  had  not 
become  a citizen  was  to  be  beyond  its  reach.  This  limitation, 
however,  is  one  that  tends  to  pass  away.  In  the  book  of  Ruth 
a Moabite  woman  is  taken  into  a Hebrew  family  and  be- 
comes famous  as  the  ancestress  of  King  David.  The  beautiful 
prayer  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  does  not 
fail  to  include  “the  stranger  that  cometh  out  of  a far  coun- 
try.” In  the  Prophets  the  universal  spirit  of  love  begins  to 
breathe  out  hopes  of  a time  when  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  it 
shall  be  said  by  God,  “Blessed  be  Egypt  my  people,  Assyria 
the  work  of  my  hands,  and  Israel  mine  inheritance”  (Isa. 
XXX.  25).  As  another  has  written,  “All  this  shows  that  while 
the  moral  codes  of  other  nations  either  remain  where  they 
began,  or  else  grow  narrower  and  less  pure  with  the  progress 
of  years,  that  of  Israel  tends  to  purify  itself,  and  to  widen 
out  into  a stream  that  shall  carry  cleansing  and  blessing  to 
all  mankind.”  A law  with  such  inherent  power  of  working 
out  to  wider  accomplishment,  and  with  such  force  of  self- 
purification, was  the  product  of  no  mere  human  legislation. 
A divine  hand  was  all  the  time  guarding  its  evolution. 

(/)  It  is,  however,  just  at  those  very  points  at 
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which,  as  we  have  seen,  objection  is  taken  most  decidedly  to 
the  ethics  of  the  Old  Testament — it  is  precisely  at  these  points 
that  the  unique  transcendance  and  so  the  divine  origin  of  the 
system  may  be  most  clearly  brought  out. 

(i.)  The  marriage  law.  We  must  admit,  in  view 
of  its  sanction  of  polygamy  and  of  loose  divorce,  that  it  does 
not  raise  marriage  to  the  height  of  the  Christian  view. 
Nevertheless,  where  is  the  heathen  system  that  conceives  of 
the  moral  significance  of  the  family  so  highly  as  does  the 
Old  Testament,  or  that  puts  marriage  so  clearly  on  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  basis?  The  very  fact  that  it  was  the  law  of 
God  that  sanctioned  divorce  emphasized  the  truth,  only  par- 
tially if  at  all  recognized  in  other  systems,  that  marriage  is 
normally  a religious  union  and  not  a mere  civil  contract.  This 
conclusion,  moreover,  is  sustained  by  the  state  of  society 
among  the  Jews.  This  shows  that  they  regarded  their  mar- 
riage laws  as  we  have  done.  Family  life  among  them  was 
uniquely  pure.  The  position  of  women  and  of  children  was 
singularly  high.  While  in  the  mind  of  Plato,  for  example, 
the  state  included  only  three  classes,  the  men  of  thought  who 
ruled,  the  soldiers  who  fought,  and  the  laborers  who  pro- 
duced ; and  While  in  his  Republic  the  woman  could  not  be  the 
loved  mother  at  the  head  of  the  home,  but  only  one  whose 
low  function  it  was  to  bear  children  and  do  housework;  and 
while,  consequently,  he  knew  nothing  of  a morality  valid 
alike  for  men  and  women;  and  while  Aristotle  regarded 
women  as  only  nature’s  failures  in  the  attempt  to  produce 
men, — in  the  Old  Testament  we  find  no  specific  rules  as  to 
the  treatment  of  women  laid  down,  but  the  wife  is  treated  as 
having  an  equal  interest  with  her  husband  in  the  family  and 
an  important  part  in  carrying  out  the  divine  purpose.  Though 
a woman,  she  had  legal  rights.  Indeed,  it  is  just  in  the  sphere 
of  that  divorce  legislation  to  Which  so  many  object  that  the 
excellent  practical  effects  of  the  ethics  of  the  Old  Testament 
come  out  most  clearly.  The  home  of  the  Israelite  was  the 
brightest  spot  in  the  ancient  world. 

(ii.)  Slavery.  Serious  objection  has  been  raised 
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as  we  have  seen  to  the  Old  Testament  system  on  the  ground 
that  it  directly  sanctioned  this.  Yes ; it  did;  but  we  have  only 
to  contrast  the  slave  laws  of  the  Hebrews  with  those  of  other 
nations  to  be  impressed  with  the  unique  moral  superiority  of 
the  former.  “All  the  powers  which  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
nect with  slavery,  in  modern  as  well  as  in  ancient  times, — 'the 
absolute  surrender  of  the  slaves  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
master,  his  right  to  chastize  them  without  limit,  to  employ 
them  in  unremitting  toil,  and  even  to  kill  them  with  impunity 
— all  these  are  set  aside  by  the  Mosaic  law.  It  changes  the 
slavery  of  Israelites  into  an  exceedingly  mild  service  relation, 
and  by  extremely  humane  regulations  it  protects  the  slavery 
of  non-Israelites  from  arbitrary  and  severe  oppressiveness. 
To  even  foreign  slaves  it  gives  a part  in  the  worship  and  in 
the  blessings  of  the  people  of  God.  It  granted  them  the  right 
to  become  naturalized,  a step  which  must  sooner  or  later  have 
resulted  in  their  independence  and  complete  fusion  with  the 
nation.” 

Compare  this  condition  of  things  with  that,  for  example, 
in  Greece  or  Rome.  In  both  the  slave  was  regarded  as  no  more 
a human  being.  He  had  become  simply  a piece  of  property  to 
be  treated  according  to  the  work  that  he  could  do  or  the  price 
that  he  would  bring.  This  is  the  point  of  the  whole  difference, 
but  no  difference  could  be  greater  or  more  awful.  Old  Testa- 
ment ethics  considers  the  slave  still  a man  made  in  the  image 
of  God.  Aristotle  in  his  Politics  says,  “A  slave  is  just  a 
movable  instrument  endowed  with  life,  which,  under  direc- 
tion, gives  motion  to  other  inferior  instruments.”  At  Rome 
slaves  were  commonly  classed  with  wagons  and  oxen : and 
Cato  the  Censor,  that  model  husband  and  father,  that  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  Roman  virtue,  forbade  his  slaves  to 
entertain  any  sentiments  of  piety,  reserving  such  exclusively 
for  himself ; and  he  exposed  them  remorselessly  in  old  age, 
when  there  was  no  more  possibility  of  selling  them,  to  storm 
and  starvation.  Can  we  study  this  fearful  contrast  and  not 
be  constrained  to  ask.  Whence  the  difference?  Can  we  ser- 
iously ask  the  question,  and  not  be  forced  to  look  above  for 
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its  answer?  The  humaneness  of  slavery  among  the  Hebrews, 
its  inherent  and  evident  tendency  toward  strict  justice,  put 
it  so  out  of  analogy  with  anything  of  its  kind  on  earth  at  that 
time  that  we  must  turn  away  from  earth  for  its  origin.  This 
is  so  from  our  point  of  view  even  more  than  it  would  be, 
had  slavery  been  prohibited  altogether  by  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  simpler  and  easier  to  forbid  an  objectionable  practice 
entirely  than  it  is  to  regulate  it  in  the  interests  of  morality.  In 
Hebrew  slavery  we  have  the  one  instance  of  slavery  which 
guarded  the  slave  from  oppression  and  the  master  from 
degradation.  Does  not  this  strengthen  the  presumption  that 
it  was  sanctioned  and  regulated  by  a higher  than  human  wis- 
dom? Men  cannot  make  with  evil  even  such  (so-called)  com- 
promises as  do  not  themselves  involve  evil  and  not  run  the 
risk  of  falling  into  evil,  and  this  is  a reason  why  it  is  never 
right  for  men  in  any  way  to  tamper  with  evil.  God,  however, 
can  make  even  the  wrath  of  men  to  praise  Him;  and  this  is 
the  reason  why,  by  accommodating  His  legislation  to  the  low 
moral  capacity  of  men  in  things  that  do  not  contradict  His 
immutable  nature,  it  is  right  for  Him  to  work  even  such  low 
moral  capacity  for  His  own  glory.  Of  this  we  have,  perhaps, 
no  better  illustration  than  Hebrew  slavery. 

(iii.)  The  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  retalia- 
tion, “eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for 
foot,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound,  stripe  for 
stripe”  (Ex.  xxi.  24,  25).  It  sounds  hard  and  it  is  unchris- 
tian ; but  contrast  it  with  similar  precepts  in  other  ethical  sys- 
tems, and  at  once  the  superiority  and  inferentially  the  divin- 
ity of  that  of  the  Old  Testament  will  appear.  “Thus  the  law 
of  retaliation  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hindu  code  is 
framed  in  an  entirely  different  spirit  from  that  of  Scripture. 
The  idea  of  justice,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Jewish 
law,  is  violated  in  the  Hindu,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Professor  Monier  Williams’  Indian  Wis- 
dom: ‘The  three  most  conspicuous  features  of  Manu’s  penal 
laws  are  exactly  those  wlhich  mark  the  earliest  forms  of  crim- 
inal legislation;  viz.,  severity,  inconsistency,  and  a belief  in 
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the  supposed  justice  of  the  lex  talionis;  the  latter  leading  to 
punishments  which,  in  later  times,  would  be  considered  un- 
justifiably disproportionate  to  the  offences  committed  and 
sometimes  barbarously  cruel.  Thus  : “With  whatever  member 
of  the  body  a low  born  man  may  injure  a superior,  that  very 
member  of  his  must  be  mutilated.  A once  born  man  insulting 
twice  born  men  with  abusive  language  must  have  his  tongue 
cut  out.  Should  he  mention  their  name  and  caste  with  insult- 
ing expressions,  a red  hot  spike,  ten  fingers  long,  is  to  be 
thrust  into  his  mouth.  Thieves  are  to  have  their  hands  cut  off, 
and  then  to  be  impaled  on  a sharp  stake.  A goldsmith  detected 
in  committing  frauds  is  to  have  his  body  cut  in  pieces  with  a 
razor.”  ’ ” 

Thus  while  it  is  true  that  the  HebreAv  law  lacks  the  merci- 
fulness so  characteristic  of  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  it  is 
quite  as  true  that  it  is  shaped  by  an  idea  which  is  as  divine  as 
that  of  mercy  and  which  is  altogether  lacking  in  the  ethnic 
laws  of  retaliation;  viz.,  justice.  Hence,  if  it  is  with  respect 
to  its  lex  talionis  that  we  are  disposed  specially  to  object  to 
Old  Testament  ethics,  it  is  also  precisely  in  connection  with 
this  law  that  one  unique  and  inferentially  divine  feature  of 
this  ethical  system  appears  most  clearly;  viz.,  its  subordina- 
tion of  private  passion  to  strict  justice. 

(iv.)  The  wars  of  extermination.  These  are 
often  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  they  were  wars  of  exter- 
mination. When,  however,  we  contrast  them  with  the  com- 
mon usuages  of  war  in  those  fierce  times,  the  sternness  of 
Joshua  seems  wonderful  in  its  dignified  restraint.  Compare 
his  actions,  for  example,  with  that  of  the  Assyrian  king  Sar- 
danapalus. 

They  brought  me  word  (says  that  monarch) 

That  the  city  of  Suri  had  revolted 
Qiariots  and  army  I collected. 

From  the  rebellious  nobles 

I stripped  off  their  skin  and  made  them  into  a trophy. 

Some  I left  in  the  middle  of  the  pile  to  decay. 

Some  I impaled  on  the  top  of  the  hill  on  stakes. 

Some  I placed  on  the  side  of  the  pile,  in  order,  on  stakes. 
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I flayed  many  within  view  of  my  land,  and 
Arranged  their  skins  on  the  walls. 

I brought  Ahiyababo  to  Nineveh.  I flayed  him  and 
Fastened  his  skin  to  the  walls. 

I drew  near  to  Tela. 

I besieged  the  city  with  onset  and  attack. 

Many  soldiers  I captured  alive. 

Of  some  I stripped  off  the  hands  and  feet;  of  others  I cut  off 
The  noses  and  ears,  and  I destroyed  the  eyes  of  many. 

One  pile  of  bodies  I reared  up  while  they  were  yet  alive. 

And  I raised  another  of  heads  on  the  height  within  their  town. 

Their  boys  and  their  maidens  I dishonored. 

Where  can  we  find  an)rthing,  even  in  the  most  terrific  judg- 
ments described  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  will  compare  at  all 
with  this  by  no  means  unparalleled  record  from  the  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia? 

What,  then,  shall  we  think  of  tihe  ethical  system  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which,  while  it  required,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
extermination  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  nevertheless, 
restrained  “the  chosen  people”  from  all  unnecessary  harsh- 
ness in  the  execution  of  their  terrible  work  as  the  agents  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  Lord?  When  we  remember  the  univer- 
sally and  almost  necessarily  brutalizing  efifect  of  participation 
in  deeds  of  blood,  can  we  help  feeling  that  the  Israelites  could 
not  have  kept  themselves  from  torturing  the  captives,  could 
not  have  contented  themselves  with  simply  exterminating 
them,  unless  they  had  realized  they  were  acting  always  and 
only  as  the  ministers  of  Jehovah,  and  that  His  law,  unlike  all 
others  then  in  force,  forbade  the  cruel  disposition  and  even 
the  passion  of  private  revenge. 

(k)  The  unique  and  inferentially  supernatural 
superiority  of  the  ethics  of  the  Old  Testament  appears  finally 
and  yet  more  significantly  in  the  humane  spirit  that  pervades 
it.  Not  only  does  it  prohibit,  as  we  have  seen,  all  unnecessary 
harshness;  it  is  characteristically  and  positively  kind.  A law 
that  exacts  strict  justice,  for  which  reason  it  is  often  objected 
to  as  harsh,  it  is  also  a law  whose  spirit,  as  truly  if  not  so 
conspicuously  as  in  that  of  the  New  Testament,  is  love. 

The  Mosaic  code  did,  it  is  true,  employ  the  death  penalty 
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more  frequently  than  we  do,  yet  it  never  employed  or  allowed 
cruelty  in  punishment.  Its  criminal  legislation  was  vastly 
more  humane  than  that  of  England  only  150  years  ago.  This, 
particularly  in  that  barbarous  age,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

We  may  not,  however,  content  ourselves  with  negative 
proofs,  when  positive  ones  are  so  numerous  that  we  can  men- 
tion only  a few  of  them. 

For  example,  the  provision  made  for  the  poor,  “When  ye 
reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou  shalt  not  wholly  reap  the 
corners  of  thy  field,  neither  shalt  thou  gather  the  gleanings 
of  thy  harvest.  And  thou  shalt  not  glean  thy  vineyard, 
neither  shalt  thou  gather  every  grape  of  thy  vineyard;  thou 
shalt  leave  them  for  the  poor  and  the  stranger.  I am  the 
Lord  your  God”  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10).  To  this  add  other  provi- 
sions for  the  poor.  It  was  said  that  the  poor  were  never  to 
cease  out  of  the  land  (Deut.  xv.  ii).  Therefore,  “Thou  shalt 
open  thine  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor,  and  to 
thy  needy,  in  thy  land”  (Deut.  xv.  ii).  Every  man  was  to 
have  a care  for  his  neighbor,  and  if  he  saw  him  “waxing  jx)or 
and  falling  into  decay” — getting  behind-hand,  we  should  say 
— he  was  by  law  to  relieve  him  (Lev.  xxv.  35-37),  even 
though  he  was  a foreigner.  No  interest  was  to  be  taken  of 
such  an  one,  nor  any  increase ; i.e.,  no  payment  in  any  kind 
over  and  above  the  amount  loaned.  In  this  and  in  other  re- 
spects the  law  of  the  Old  Testament  was  much  more  humane 
than  the  best  legislation  of  today.  A law  of  Massachusetts, 
for  example,  allows  pawn-brokerage.  It  sets  no  limit,  and 
makes  no  provision  with  regard  to  it,  except  a fine  for  carry- 
ing it  on  without  a license.  The  poor  man  who  is  compelled  to 
pawn  his  watch  or  his  furniture  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  broker 
for  the  best  bargains  that  he  can  make ; and  it  generally  turns 
out  that  the  article  is  lost  for  a tithe  of  its  value.  Our  system 
of  pledges  is  by  attachments,  mortgages,  and  bonds,  under 
which,  in  failure  of  redemption,  the  law  knows  no  mercy,  and 
is  always  in  favor  of  the  creditor — never  of  the  debtor. 

Set  now  in  contrast  with  this  the  Mosaic  law.  Pledges 
might  be  taken;  but  certain  articles,  for  instance  the  upper 
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and  nether  millstones  and  the  widow’s  raiment  might  not  be 
taken.  But  when  pledges  were  taken  of  the  poor  they  were  not 
to  be  kept  over  night.  When  it  was  raiment  especially  it  was 
to  be  returned  before  sundown.  It  was  a law  in  favor  of  the 
poor.  Still  further,  with  reference  to  the  poor,  the  fatherless, 
and  the  stranger,  as  if  the  provision  noticed  were  not  enough, 
every  third  year  there  was  to  be  a tithing  of  the  increase  for 
them.  The  stranger  also  was  not  to  be  vexed  or  oppressed,  as 
was  the  custom  among  the  surrounding  and  barbarous  na- 
tions, the  remains  of  which  custom  are  to  be  found  in  modern 
legislation  in  the  form  of  passports,  imposts,  prohibitions  and 
disabilities  laid  upon  the  foreigner  and  his  traffic. 

But  enough.  In  the  words  of  one  who  has  made  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Old  Testament  the  subject  of  special  study, 
“The  Mosaic,  so  far  from  being  a barbarous  or  bloody  code, 
surpasses  beyond  comparison  every  other  code  of  the  world 
ever  known,  for  delicate,  thoughtful,  and  beneficent  humane- 
ness. . . . No  one,  I suppose,  will  accuse  Professor  Huxley 
of  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  Old  Testament,  yet  he  says: 
‘There  is  no  code  of  legislation,  ancient  or  modern,  at  once 
so  just  and  so  merciful,  so  tender  to  the  weak  and  poor,  as 
the  Jewish  law.’ Now  how  could  this  have  been?  how 
could  it  have  been  in  that  barbarous  age,  how  could  it  have 
been  in  the  case  of  a people  like  the  Israelites  whom  many 
events  show  to  have  been  by  nature  no  more  humane  than 
their  neighbors,  unless  the  legislation  had  been  inspired 
throughout  by  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  afterwards  came  from 
heaven  to  earth  “to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor” ; and  who 
was  sent  to  “heal  the  broken  hearted,  to  preach  deliverance 
to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set 
at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord.” 

Let  us  sum  up.  The  objections  of  the  ethics  of  the  Old 
Testament  we  have  tried  to  answer  and  we  believe  that  we 
have  answered.  In  itself  and  in  its  adaptation  to  its  age  this 
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moral  system  has  been  shown  to  be  perfect  though  incom- 
plete. As,  however,  more  than  this  is  needed  to  vindicate  it, 
so  more  also,  we  think  has  been  evinced.  The  other  essential 
condition  of  a divine  ethical  system  has  been  shown  to  have 
been  met.  The  unique  excellence  of  Old  Testament  ethics,  and 
nowhere  so  strikingly  as  at  those  very  points  with  reference 
to  which,  as  we  have  observed,  objections  are  raised  most 
frequently  and  most  vigorously,  sustain  abundantly,  were 
there  nothing  else  to  fall  back  on,  the  careful  judgment  of 
Mr.  Illingworth,  expressed  in  his  Bampton  Lecture;  viz., 
“The  Old  Testament  Scriptures  stand  in  lonely  eminence,  as 
they  have  always  stood,  immeasurably  superior  to  all  else  of 
their  kind.”^^ 

Princeton.  Wm.  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 


'‘^'‘■Personality,  Human  and  Divine,  p.  173. 


PRIMARY  REQUISITES  FOR  THE  SPEEDY 
EVANGELIZATION  OF  CHINA 

II 

The  Evangelist^ — His  Personality 

We  are  told  that  God  of  old  time  spoke  unto  the  fathers  in 
the  prophets  and  hath  at  the  end  of  these  days  spoken  unto  us 
in  a Son.  It  has  ever  been  to  the  glory  of  Christianity  that,  in 
revealing  its  precious  truths  to  mankind,  God  has  chosen  to 
speak  in  those  who  partake  with  them  of  flesh  and  blood.  They 
are  not  only  His  spokesmen,  but  His  witnesses.  In  the  receiv- 
ing and  giving  forth  of  their  message,  their  personality  be- 
comes a matter  of  primary  importance.  Just  so  in  regard  to 
the  world-wide  proclamation  of  those  saving  truths,  the  per- 
sonality of  the  evangelist  is  a most  weighty  factor  in  his  ac- 
ceptability both  with  God  and  man.  Hence  it  follows  that  when 
God  wishes  to  raise  up  some  one  to  preach  His  Son  as  a gospel 
to  the  nations  who  know  Him  not,  He  separates  him  in  his 
endowments,  experiences  and  training  from  his  earliest  mo- 
ments to  that  supreme  work,  graciously  extends  to  him  the 
effectual  call  of  His  Spirit  from  death  into  life,  and  then  un- 
veils to  his  heart  Jesus  Christ  as  the  very  Son  of  God.  Woe 
betide  any  rash  soul  who  presumes  to  enter  upon  that  sacred 
work  without  this  definite  divinely  ordered  preparation ! 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  providential  endowments 
for  the  great  work  in  China  is  physical  strength.  The  worker 
is  constantly  confronted  and  almost  overwhelmed  at  times  by 
the  immensity  and  supreme  importance  of  the  work.  I think 
most  of  them  would  say  “Amen”  to  the  remark  made  shortly 
before  her  sudden  death  by  Mrs.  G.  P.  Stevens,  a most  de- 
voted member  of  our  Tenghsien  community,  to  the  effect  that 
by  far  the  greatest  hardship  of  a missionary’s  life  is  the  con- 
stant sight  of  open  doors  he  cannot  enter  because  of  physical 
limitations.  God  has  frequently  used  men  of  great  physical 


1 Used  in  the  broad  sense  of  one  who  takes  part  in  any  way  in  the  great 
task  of  evangelization. 
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weakness  in  a wonderful  way,  even  as  He  used  Paul  in  his 
first  visit  to  Galatia,  and  later  on  in  spite  of  the  “thorn  in  the 
flesh,”  and  as  he  has  used  many  a missionary  or  native  worker 
in  China  who  might  be  named;  but  ordinarily  He  seems  to 
choose  men  of  unusual  physical  and  nervous  endurance  for  the 
most  effective  service.  Hence  the  solemn  obligation  to  main- 
tain one’s  health  and  strength  in  China.  One  should  ever  keep 
in  mind  the  impressive  truth  that  his  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  make  a most  conscientious  effort  to  observe 
all  the  laws  of  health,  insofar  as  he  can  do  so  without  sacrific- 
ing even  more  important  interests  of  the  work.  As  in  the  case 
of  soldiers  at  the  battle  front,  the  call  does  frequently  come  to 
endanger  or  sacrifice  health  and  even  life  itself  for  the  sake 
of  the  work.  There  is  a constant  exposure  to  contagious  dis- 
eases and  other  dangers  in  the  discharge  of  his  ordinary 
duties  which  is  unavoidable  to  all  of  those  who  would  not 
lose  their  lives  by  trying  too  hard  to  save  them.  As  pastor  of 
the  Leper  Church  at  Tenghsien,  it  has  been  the  privilege  and 
duty  of  your  speaker  and  his  wife  to  spend  several  hours  of 
each  week  in  the  two  leper  asylums  of  our  Station,  exposing 
ourselves  more  or  less  to  that  terrible  disease.  There  are  also 
occasional  calls  to  work  of  extremely  great  danger,  as  in 
famine  relief  or  plague  prevention,  a deaf  ear  to  which  would 
be  treason  against  the  Lord.  Then  there  are  emergencies  in 
the  work  which  may  call  for  great  physical  sacrifice  in  the  way 
of  overwork.  Such  an  emergency  seemed  to  come  to  the  small 
faculty  of  the  rapidly  growing  Theological  Seminary  with 
which  your  speaker  is  connected.  But  in  risking  or  sacrificing 
one’s  health  to  the  work,  one  should  be  very  sure  that  there  is 
a real  call  of  God  to  that  risk  or  sacrifice ; and  that  he  is  doing 
the  very  best  he  can  under  the  circumstances  to  preserve  his 
health.  He  should  remember  that  ordinarily  the  influence  and 
effectiveness  of  his  work  should  be  cumulative,  and  so  ought 
to  plan  for  and  work  toward  a long  life  of  effective  service. 

The  mental  endowment  and  training  for  the  great  work  of 
evangelizing  China  is  likewise  one  of  large  importance.  God 
does  often  use  the  foolish  things  and  foolish  persons  of  this 
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world  to  confound  the  wise.  Some  of  the  most  effective  soul- 
winners  who  have  gone  forth  from  our  Theological  Seminary 
in  China  have  been  men  who  simply  could  not  pass  their  ex- 
aminations in  the  Seminary.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  more- 
over, that  the  college  and  seminary  graduate  will  invariably 
do  better  work  than  the  faithful,  earnest,  old-style  evangelist 
who  is  ignorant  of  Western  learning  and  even  reads  his  own 
language  in  a halting  way;  or  that  the  missionary  Ph.D.  will 
do  more  good  than  his  humble  brother  who  boasts  no  degree  at 
all.  But,  as  a general  rule,  God  has  and  does  pick  out  and  use 
most  effectively  in  China  men  of  strong  mentality  and  careful 
training  of  the  mind  like  Robert  Morrison  of  Canton,  Drs. 
Martin  and  Goodrich  of  Peking,  and  Drs.  Calvin  Mateer  and 
W.  M.  Hayes  of  Shantung,  and  many  others  who  could  be 
named.  As  a general  thing,  too,  provided  his  spiritual  life 
is  up  to  par  and  he  does  not  neglect  his  pastoral  duties,  the 
better  trained  mind  the  native  preacher  brings  to  his  work,  the 
more  successful  that  work  will  be.  We  are  to  love  the  Lord 
Avith  all  our  mind;  and,  if  we  would  please  our  Master,  we 
must  give  to  His  service  nothing  short  of  our  mental  best. 
Especially  does  the  work  in  China,  with  its  difficult  language, 
its  high  regard  for  education,  its  intellectual  demands  upon  the 
preacher,  and  its  many  difficult  problems,  call  more  and  more 
for  Christian  workers  of  outstanding  mental  ability  and 
training. 

In  a land  so  noted  for  its  sociability,  the  social  side  of  the 
Christian  worker’s  personality  is  also  of  great  importance. 
One  who  can  enter  understandingly,  sympathetically  and  help- 
fully into  the  life  interests  and  problems  of  those  in  every 
walk  of  life  round  about  him  will,  like  his  Master  of  old,  win 
his  way  to  the  very  heart  of  the  people  among  whom  he  works. 
He  possesses  one  of  the  most  essential  prerequisites  of  a 
“fisher  of  men”  in  China.  This  side  of  his  life  should  be  care- 
fully cultivated,  whether  his  work  be  in  school,  in  the  hospital 
or  in  exclusively  evangelistic  labors.  It  is  hard  for  the  busy 
missionary  in  preparation  for  his  public  work,  always  to  avoid 
feeling,  perhaps  inadvertently  showing,  some  slight  resent- 
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ment  at  a purely  social  intrusion  upon  his  precious  time.  Yet 
he  should  feel  that  those  who  seek  his  fellowship  are  usually 
those  whom  he  is  in  the  best  position  to  help  and  influence  for 
Christ.  Often  God  plans  his  day’s  work  far  differently,  but, 
he  may  rest  assured,  always  far  better  than  he  has  planned  it 
for  himself.  The  pastor  who  neglects  his  pastoral  and  per- 
sonal work,  the  doctor  whose  contact  with  his  patients  is 
merely  professional,  or  the  teacher  who  fails  to  come  into  inti- 
mate heart-to-heart  touch  with  his  students  misses  most  of 
the  joy  and  a large  part  of  the  possible  fruitage  of  his  work. 
One  of  the  most  richly  blessed  features  of  our  Theological 
Seminary  at  Tenghsien  is  the  close  contact  the  professors 
maintain  with  the  personal  lives  of  the  students,  and  my  wife 
and  I feel  that  probably  no  time  in  the  week’s  work  is  put  in 
to  better  advantage  than  the  two  or  more  hours  we  spend 
entertaining  our  beloved  students  in  groups  of  eight  each 
Saturday  evening  of  the  school  term.  Another  very  bright  and 
blessed  spot  in  the  week  is  the  time  we  spend  each  Sabbath 
in  direct  personal  contact  with  our  humble  and  outwardly 
unattractive  leper  friends.  God’s  chosen  representatives,  for- 
eign and  native,  if  they  would  make  His  holy  eyes  rejoice  and 
at  the  same  time  effectually  commend  their  other  gifts  to  men 
must  not  confine  what  they  give  to  the  Chinese  to  healing, 
useful  knowledge,  or  even  the  Gospel  itself,  they  must  also 
give  themselves. 

Of  course  the  spiritual  element  in  the  personality  of  him 
who  would  contribute  to  the  speedy  evangelization  of  China 
is  the  most  important.  First  of  all,  he  must  have  experienced 
in  his  own  life  the  saving  power  of  the  Gospel  which  he 
preaches.  He  must  have  caught  a glimpse  of  the  Lord  Christ 
high  and  lifted  up  and  have  fallen  prostrate, — a poor  undone 
and  guilty  sinner, — before  His  awful  holiness  and  then  he 
must  have  been  touched  and  cleansed  by  a coal  from  off  the 
altar  of  Christ’s  atoning  sacrifice  for  his  sins.  Then  only  can 
he  hope  to  be  among  the  select  number  of  those  whom  the 
Lord  can  consent  to  send  and  who  will  go  for  the  Lord  when 
sent.  Nor  can  we  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  Chinese  evan- 
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gelists  or  even  all  their  foreign  colleagues  have  had  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  which  they  have 
been  sent  to  preach.  Numbered  among  both  groups  there  are 
many  of  the  most  faithful  earnest  Christians  I have  ever 
known  and  the  average  in  that  goodly  fellowship  of  service 
to  the  Master  stands  high  in  my  esteem  for  devoted  loyalty  to 
their  Redeemer.  And  yet  there  must  be  those  among  them 
who  are  still  strangers  to  God’s  grace,  who  may  one  day  vainly 
remind  their  Lord,  “Have  we  not  preached  in  Thy  name  and 
in  Thy  name  done  many  mighty  works  ?”  and  then  hear  the 
dreadful  words,  “I  never  knew  you,  depart  from  me  ye 
workers  of  iniquity.”  A few  indeed  both  of  Chinese  preachers 
and  missionaries  have  professed  a real  conversion  years  after 
entering  upon  their  evangelistic  work.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
others  who  reject  some  of  the  very  essentials  of  Christianity 
can  be  exercising  saving  faith.  Every  year  I have  to  deal 
individually  with  several  missionaries  who  seriously  doubt  or 
reject  the  substitutionary  doctrine  of  the  atonement  as 
taught  so  plainly  in  the  Word  of  God.  One  of  these  mission- 
aries told  me  very  frankly  that  he  could  not  be  a Christian  if 
he  had  to  believe  in  the  substitutionary  atonement.  I replied 
that  I had  difficulty  in  understanding  how  a person  who  did 
not  believe  in  that  doctrine  could  be  a Christian,  though  per- 
chance by  some  strange  and  blessed  inconsistency  such  a per- 
son, down  in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  may  really  have  a better 
hold  on  saving  truth  than  his  muddled  head  may  give  him 
credit  for.  However  that  may  be,  it  would  seem  that  the  life- 
long self-denial  connected  with  foreign  mission  work  in  China 
would  naturally  keep  people  whose  hearts  had  not  been  re- 
newed by  the  Holy  Spirit  from  venturing  into  that  work,  and 
so  I believe  it  does,  as  a rule.  Thank  God,  then,  for  the  spir- 
itual protection  to  our  mission  force  inherent  in  every  hardship 
of  our  lives  in  China ! There  is  a real  danger  whenever  con- 
ditions of  life  on  the  foreign  field  become  too  easy. 

This  same  protection  is  not  always  maintained  about  our 
Chinese  co-workers.  Often  the  salaries  paid,  ridiculously 
small  they  be  in  comparison  to  those  of  the  foreign  mission- 
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aries,  constitute  the  principal  incentive  to  Christians  of  low 
spirituality  or  even  to  unregenerate  church  members  to  seek 
employment  as  colporteurs,  evangelists,  or  teachers  in  mis- 
sion schools.  These,  often  become  mere  hirelings  who  shirk 
their  work,  disgrace  the  holy  service  they  have  entered,  and 
exert  a most  deplorable  influence  upon  the  church.  In  other 
cases,  workers  of  this  class,  though  outwardly  faithful  and 
perhaps  even  zealous,  are  utterly  devoid  of  real  spiritual  life 
or  power.  This  condition  calls  for  very  great  care  in  the  fixing 
of  salaries,  and  even  greater  care  in  the  selection  of  workers. 
With  doors  of  opportunity  wide  open  and  so  few  to  enter 
them,  instead  of  prayerfully  for  the  Lord  to  provide  workers 
after  His  own  heart,  the  temptation  has  sometimes  proved 
too  strong  to  put  hands  hastily  upon  untried  men  or  to  keep 
in  employment  others  about  whose  spiritual  life  there  was 
serious  room  for  doubt.  In  many  a community,  a false  start 
has  been  made  in  this  way  from  which  the  church  has  failed 
to  recover  and  the  door  once  open  seems  almost  permanently 
closed.  The  principle  should  be,  no  employee  in  Christian 
work,  either  westerner  or  Chinese,  who  does  not  give  credible 
evidence  of  having  been  born  again,  no  one  directly  or  indi- 
rectly helping  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  China  whose  soul 
has  not  been  saved  through  the  evangel  he  proclaims. 

Not  only  should  the  personnel  in  all  departments  of  the 
great  work  of  evangelizing  China  be  confined  to  twice  horn 
men  and  women.  It  is  also  imperative  that  it  be  confined  to 
consecrated  workers.  If  it  is  impossible,  without  supreme 
love  to  Christ,  to  be  even  a disciple  of  His,  how  much  more 
impossible  is  it  to  be  His  approved  ambassador  without  such 
love.  Hence  the  three-fold  question  of  our  risen  Lord  to  Peter 
as  a prerequisite  to  his  appointment  as  undershepherd  of 
Christ’s  flock.  Too  many  groups  of  Christians  and  even  of 
Christian  workers  have  been  innoculated  by  those  who  first 
introduced  to  them  the  Gospel  and  the  Christian  life  with  a 
mild  form  of  Christianity  whose  effect  seems  to  persist  in- 
definitely as  a safe  preventive  against  an  attack  of  normal 
Christianity.  The  worst  feature  of  it  all  is  that  it  is  next  to 
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impossible  to  impress  upon  outsiders  the  importance  of  a 
Gospel  message  which  signally  fails,  so  far  as  they  can  see. 
to  constrain  those  who  have  accepted  it,  to  whole-hearted  de- 
votion to  it.  There  can  be  nothing  more  disheartening  than  a 
visit  to  such  a locality  where  thoughtful  listeners  to  your 
message  will  hopelessly  observe,  “Your  teaching  is  good, — 
indeed  there  is  no  religious  teaching  that  is  bad, — the  trouble 
is  that  there  is  no  one  to  practice  it” 

It  is  most  essential,  therefore,  to  the  speedy  evangelization 
of  the  whole  of  China  that  every  effort  be  made  to  confine  our 
personnel  to  those  who  have  whole-heartedly  presented  them- 
selves to  the  Redeemer  who  has  purchased  them  with  His 
precious  blood.  Better  a bare  Gideon’s  three  hundred,  com- 
posed exclusively  of  such  a personnel,  than  a mixed  midtitude 
among  whom  were  many  who  had  never  really  enthroned 
Christ  in  their  hearts.  Better  far  to  close  that  chapel,  school, 
or  hospital  than  to  send  to  it  a preacher,  teacher,  or  doctor 
who  can  only  labor  under  the  dreadful  anathema  of  loving 
not  the  Lord  whom  he  professes  to  serve. 

In  the  third  place,  only  those  who  have  experienced  a dis- 
tinct call  of  God  to  this  holy  service  should  presume  to  enter 
it.  We  can  lay  the  claims  of  the  great  harvest  field — its  size,  its 
preciousness,  its  urgent  need — before  God’s  children,  but  it  is 
only  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  Himself  who  can  send  forth 
laborers, — of  His  own  choosing  and  empowering, — laborers 
who  alone  are  worthy  of  the  name.  Woe  unto  him  who  goes 
when  he  is  not  sent, — or  who  lags  behind  when  he  is. 

Especially  do  our  Chinese  colleagues  need  this  abiding  sense 
of  a divine  mission.  They  need  to  know  deep  down  in  their 
hearts  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  taunts  of  their  enemies. 
They  are  not  mere  “secondary  devils,”  “running  dogs  of  the 
foreigners.”  They  serve  not  man  but  God.  They  need  to  ap- 
proach their  work  with  all  the  conscious  dignity  of  Christ’s 
ambassadors,  beseeching  men,  on  His  behalf,  to  be  restored, 
through  faith  in  Him,  to  the  favor  of  God.  Thank  God  for 
the  thousands  of  them  who,  in  the  recent  time  of  testing  have 
shown  that  assurance, — who  have  kept  right  on  with  their 
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God-given  task  of  soul-winning  in  the  face  of  bitter  persecu- 
tion at  a time  when  the  encouragement  and  help  of  their  west- 
ern colleagues  were  suddenly  withdrawn  and  mission  funds 
for  their  work  and  even  for  their  own  living  were  not  forth- 
coming. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  so  considerable  a number  both  of 
Chinese  and  foreign  workers  have  recently  retired  from  the 
service  is  that  in  the  time  of  testing  many  of  them  searched 
their  hearts  in  vain  for  the  record  of  a divine  call  to  them, 
and,  finding  it  not,  they  simply  did  not  dare  to  continue  in  the 
work.  As  we  have  suggested  elsewhere,  it  may  have  been 
God’s  own  method  of  bringing  about  a needed  sifting  of  His 
harvesters.  If  so,  we  should  praise  God  for  it.  Would  that 
every  uncalled  laborer  in  that  whole  land  might  either  experi- 
ence the  joy  of  a belated  call,  or,  failing  that,  be  given  grace 
to  confess  his  mistake  and  retire  from  the  field  to  seek  the 
place  in  which  God  wants  his  service ! 

But  a personal  saving  acquaintance  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  a whole-souled  consecration  to  His  service,  and  a con- 
scious call  from  Him  to  that  definite  form  of  service,  are  not 
the  only  imperative  needs  in  the  spiritual  life  of  one  who 
would  be  truly  successful  in  the  evangelization  of  China.  He 
must  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high.  For  this,  the 
apostles  were  instructed  to  wait  in  Jerusalem,  as  an  absolute 
prerequisite  to  their  witnessing  for  Christ  in  Jerusalem,  all 
Judaea  and  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth. 
For  this,  the  missionary  and  his  Chinese  co-laborer  must  look 
to  God  in  humble,  submissive  faith  and  persistent  prayer  until 
they  receive  the  promised  gift.  For  either  of  them  to  go  a 
single  day  unfilled  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  that  land  where  for 
millenniums  Satan’s  power  has  been  unchallenged  and  so 
strongly  entrenched,  and  in  the  face  of  a task  so  utterly  be- 
yond human  strength,  is  but  to  invite  defeat.  More  than  this  it 
is  just  as  truly  treason  to  his  Lord  as  it  would  be  treason  to 
his  government  for  a soldier  to  rush  into  battle  unarmed.  No 
matter  how  the  growing  work  in  an  undermanned  field  may 
press  upon  him,  he  must,  in  this  very  highest  sense,  keep 
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spiritually  fit;  he  must  ever  regard  as  his  most  solemn  duty,  as 
well  as  joyous  privilege,  constant  obedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mand to  “be  strengthened  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  victorious 
power  of  His  might.”  Like  the  apostles  of  old,  he  must  give 
himself  first  unto  prayer,  and  then  unto  the  ministry  of  the 
word  or  other  God-appointed  work  vitally  connected  with 
that  ministry.  First  in  importance  are  the  great  transactions  of 
his  soul  with  God  without  which  he  is  impotent  to  deal  with 
men.  He  should  permit  absolutely  nothing  in  his  heart  or  life 
to  choke  the  channel  of  power  from  God  to  him,  and,  through 
him,  to  those  with  whom  he  deals.  He  should  set  himself  to 
learn  the  secret  of  prevailing  prayer  for  himself  and  others. 
If  he  but  accomplish  this,  in  spite  of  many  a serious  handicap, 
he  may,  like  Jabez  of  old,  be  counted  more  worthy  of  honor 
than  many  of  his  more  gifted  brethren  who  know  not  how  to 
prevail  with  God  in  prayer.  Above  all  he  asks  from  God,  he 
should  daily  seek  God’s  face  with  all  the  desire  and  longing 
of  his  heart  until  he  finds  it.  Ample  time  must  be  found  for 
unhurried  listening  to  God  speaking  to  him  through  His 
Holy  Word.  Only  when  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord 
and  he  meditates  in  it  day  and  night,  may  he  expect  what- 
soever he  doeth  to  prosper.  If  he  is  to  accomplish  anything, 
he  must  work  with  a strength  and  wisdom  not  his  own;  he 
must  so  learn  to  wait  for  God  that  God  may  delight  to  work 
for  him,  marvellously  establishing  the  work  of  his  hands. 

This  is  not  mere  theory.  It  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  ex- 
perience. Those  groups,  institutions  and  individuals  in  China 
which  are  placing  most  emphasis  upon  the  absolute  need  for 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  are  seeking  most  persistently 
and  earnestly  and  sanely  for  that  power  are  those  which  are 
receiving  the  most  pronounced  blessing  of  God  upon  their 
work.  A number  of  the  most  successful  church  and  mission 
groups  have  made  a practice  of  daily  meetings  for  this  pur- 
pose. Your  speaker  knows  personally  of  a number  of  mis- 
sions who  set  aside  at  least  half  a day  a week  from  their  busy 
lives  for  earnest  united  prayer  for  power  from  on  high,  and 
who  are  evidently  receiving  that  power  and  are  continually 
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enjoying  God’s  signal  blessing  upon  their  work.  Some  of  the 
most  blessed  and  profitable  hours  of  his  life  have  been  spent 
in  meetings  of  this  kind.  As  an  outstanding  example  of  an 
institution  which  has  laid  chief  emphasis  upon  spiritual  life 
and  power,  your  speaker  begs  leave  to  mention,  as  most 
familiar  to  him,  the  North  China  Theological  Seminary  lo- 
cated at  Tenghsien,  in  the  Southern  part  of  Shantung  Prov- 
ince, an  institution  in  which  he  has  had  the  honor  of  teaching 
for  the  past  eight  years.  This  institution  is  being  most  sig- 
nally prospered  and  widely  used  of  God  in  providing  a strong, 
sound  and  spiritual  ministry  for  China. 

What  we  have  said  above  is  abundantly  borne  out  in  the 
individual  lives  of  both  the  Chinese  and  foreign  workers 
whose  labors  have  been  most  remarkably  blest.  It  has  been 
notably  true  of  great  soul-winners  such  as  Rev.  Ting  Li  Mei, 
Rev.  Marcus  Ch’en,  General  Chang  Chih  Chiang,  Dr.  Chia 
Yu  Ming,  Rev.  Han  Feng  Kang,  Rev.  Leland  Wang,  Dr. 
Hudson  Taylor,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  Goforth,  Dr.  Hunter 
Corbett,  Dr.  R.  M.  Mateer,  Dr.  J.  A.  Fitch,  Miss  Ruth  Pax- 
son  and  many  others  who  might  be  mentioned.  They  have 
without  exception  been  persons  of  deep  spiritual  life  and  un- 
questioning faith  in  the  Word  and  power  of  God.  They  have 
been  mighty  in  their  prayer  life  and  equally  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures  which  they  loved  devotedly  and  with  which  they 
spent  much  time.  Of  these,  the  work  of  few  if  any  has  been 
more  signally  blessed  than  that  of  Rev.  Ting  Li  Mei  who  has 
been  called  by  some  the  Moody  of  China.  He  is  pre-eminently 
a man  of  prayer.  He  has  entered  into  a mutual  covenant  of 
personal  intercessory  prayer  with  upward  of  2,000  fellow- 
pray-ers.  Of  this  covenant  he  says,  “The  strength  of  this  bond 
exceeds  that  of  any  merely  natural  bond  by  a thousand  times 
ten  thousand.”  Let  us  listen  to  his  own  testimony  as  to  the 
blessings  which  his  prayer-life  has  brought  him.  He  says : 

As  I think  back  over  many  years  of  experience  in  intercessory  prayer, 
the  longer  I practice  it,  the  more  its  importance  grows  on  me.  I do  not 
know  all  the  benefits  which  others  may  have  received  through  these 
prayers,  but  I cannot  refrain  from  enumerating  a few  out  of  the  un- 
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counted  blessings  which  I myself  have  experienced  in  the  practice  of  this 
habit : 

(1)  I am  so  much  with  the  Lord  that  He  seems  my  closest  Friend. 

(2)  My  spiritual  life  is  refreshed  like  the  sprouting  grain  with  rain. 

(3)  Peace  and  joy  constantly  fill  my  soul  as  the  light  fills  the  heavens 
and  I get  uncommon  strength. 

(4)  When  I study  the  Bible  I seem  to  see  heaven  opened,  and  I realize 
that  I am  having  communion  of  heart  with  Christ  Himself. 

(5)  When  I talk  about  the  Gospel  in  private  or  in  public,  I have  an 
unshakable  confidence  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  supporting  me. 

(6)  My  love  has  been  steadily  expanded  until  now  I am  conscious  of 
no  man  in  the  universe  whom  I cannot  love. 

(7)  When  I fall  into  sin,  whether  secret  or  open,  w'hether  great  or 
small,  I experience  an  immediate  rebuke  of  conscience  which  drives  me 
at  once  to  confession  and  repentance. 

(8)  In  all  my  work  for  the  Lord,  although  the  results  are  not  alike 
evident  or  immediate,  I do  not  know  of  any  effort  that  has  been  in  vain. 

My  friends,  we  have  great  reason  to  praise  the  Lord  for 
the  many  hearts  and  lives  in  China  which  He  has  certainly 
filled  with  His  Spirit.  I believe  they  are  the  first-fruits  of  a 
mighty  harvest.  What  God  has  done  in  the  hearts  of  scores 
or  hundreds,  He  can  do  in  those  of  all  His  true  servants  in 
that  land.  Herein  lies  my  principal  hope  for  the  speedy  ac- 
complishment of  our  great  task ; insofar  at  least  as  it  may  be 
the  Lord’s  plan  for  it  to  be  accomplished  before  that  great  day 
when  He  shall  come  for  His  own.  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
heart  is  sure  to  manifest  Himself  in  the  outward  life;  and  a 
life  among  men  which  adorns  the  doctrine  it  proclaims  is  an 
indispensable  factor  in  the  successful  presentation  of  the 
Gospel  anywhere  but  especially  to  as  practical  a people  as  the 
Chinese.  Such  a life  is  the  supernatural  fruit  of  the  Spirit, 
but  its  particular  development  may  be  hastened  and  directed 
by  “taking  heed  thereto.”  Hence  Paul’s  injunction  (in  Phil, 
iv.  8)  “Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatso- 
ever things  are  honorable,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  what- 
soever things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatso- 
ever things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue  and  if 
there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things."  While  not  attempt- 
ing to  be  exhaustive,  let  us  mention  a few  ways  in  which  the 
herald  of  the  cross  in  China  and  especially  the  missionary  from 
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western  lands,  may  make  his  life  more  attractive  and  thus  pave 
the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  his  message  of  salvation. 

I.  He  should  carefully  avoid  behavior  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Chinese,  is  unseemly.  He  should  refrain  from  insulting 
villagers  by  riding  through  their  village,  and  should  never 
speak  to  anyone  along  the  road  from  his  vehicle  or  mount,  at 
least,  not  without  an  apology.  One  who  allows  himself  to  dis- 
regard these  general  rules  of  politeness  little  dreams  of  the 
entirely  unnecessary  barriers  he  puts  in  the  way  of  his  success 
as  an  evangelist,  and  of  the  complete  change  in  attitude 
toward  himself  and  his  message  he  might  often  bring  about 
by  paying  villagers  and  fellow-travellers  the  compliment  of 
alighting  from  his  donkey  or  his  wheel-barrow.  For  the  same 
reason,  spectacles  should  be  removed  in  addressing  others, 
departing  guests  should  be  escorted  through  the  yard  gate, 
and  many  other  ordinary  rules  of  etiquette  should  be  ob- 
served. This  is  not  only  common  sense,  it  is  following  the 
example  the  great  Apostle  to  the  gentiles  left  us,  who  “be- 
came all  things  to  all  men”  that  “he  might  by  all  means  save 
some.”  More  important  even  than  the  above  is  it  that  great 
care  should  be  exercised,  especially  by  the  younger  mission- 
aries, not  to  offend  the  native  sense  of  decency  in  the  matter 
of  dress  and  in  the  social  relations  between  the  sexes.  While 
complete  conformity  to  the  extreme  restrictions  imposed  by 
a non-Christian  civilization  is  neither  practicable  nor  ad- 
visable, such  things  as  unchaperoned  evening  calls,  rides,  or 
long  walks  together  should  be  avoided.  In  the  case  of  Chinese 
students  in  co-educational  schools,  stricter  rules  must  be 
enforced  to  forestall  misuse  of  unaccustomed  freedom  a. 
injury  to  the  good  name  of  the  school.  We  feel  deeply  grate- 
ful to  the  students  in  the  North  China  Theological  Seminary 
and  the  Women’s  Bible  Seminary  at  Tenghsien  for  the  ex- 
treme care  they  take  to  avoid  all  possible  occasion  for  slander 
against  these  institutions.  All  interviews  between  the  students 
of  the  two  schools  take  place  by  appointment  made  through 
the  Dean  of  the  latter  school  and  in  her  presence.  As  an  inno- 
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vation,  a joint  reception  for  the  Seniors  of  both  schools  was 
held  recently,  at  which  the  young  ladies,  who  are  as  lively 
among  themselves  as  any  similar  group  in  the  United  States, 
for  appearance’s  sake,  maintained  a dignified  silence  all  the 
evening  until  finally  one  of  them  was  called  on  to  lead  in 
prayer.  Perhaps  this  was  carrying  the  matter  to  an  extreme 
even  in  conservative  old  China,  but  their  loyal  care  for  their 
reputation  as  Christian  students  in  a heathen  land  set  an 
excellent  example  to  our  young  missionaries  studying  in  lan- 
guage schools.  With  the  above  background  in  mind,  it  is 
perhaps  easier  to  appreciate  the  disgust  with  which  the  Chi- 
nese look  upon  the  dancing  which  is  indulged  in  by  a few  of 
the  younger  missionaries  and  an  increasing  number  of  native 
students  at  some  of  the  port  cities  and  in  at  least  one  Christian 
university.  Now,  while  all  may  not  agree  with  me  in  my 
unqualified  disapproval  of  dancing  in  general,  I simply  cannot 
see  how  anyone  can  view  with  the  least  degree  of  toleration 
indulgence  in  that  form  of  worldliness  among  missionaries 
and  Christian  students  in  a land  like  China,  where  it  is  cer- 
tainly destructive  of  all  real  spiritual  influence.  It  should  be 
strictly  prohibited  by  all  missions  and  school  authorities. 
Though  not  quite  so  fatal  to  one’s  influence,  games  like 
mahchang  regularly  used  among  the  Chinese  for  gambling 
purposes  should  be  refrained  from ; and,  in  general,  the  herald 
of  the  Cross  in  China  should  avoid  with  the  utmost  care  the 
giving  of  offense  to  those  among  whom  he  works,  in  every- 
thing with  Paul  studying  to  “please  all  men,  not  seeking  his 
own  pleasure  or  profit,  but  the  profit  of  the  many  that  they 
may  be  saved.” 

2.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  Christ’s  herald  be  faithful 
in  the  performance  of  all  his  Christian  duties,  setting  an  ex- 
ample to  all,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  in  attendance  upon 
church  services  and  prayer  meeting,  the  conscientious  keeping 
of  the  Sabbath,  regular,  proportionate  and  joyous  giving,  the 
maintenance  of  regular  private  and  family  worship,  a con- 
stant earnest  endeavor  to  win  souls  for  Christ  and  an  un- 
reserved throwing  of  his  whole  heart  and  strength  into  the 
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great  work  to  which  God  has  called  him.  Decided  and  per- 
sistent failure  along  any  of  these  vital  lines  could  not  but  cast 
serious  doubt  upon  his  usefulness  in  his  high  calling. 

3.  He  should  set  an  example  of  self-sacrifice.  We  cannot 
hope  to  lead  the  Chinese  to  accept  our  Gospel  message  unless 
we  can  show  what  may  be  to  them  satisfactory  evidence  that 
we  really  believe  it  ourselves,  and  no  evidence  for  sincerity  of 
belief  in  any  truth  can  be  substituted  for  a willing  self-sacrifice 
in  the  interest  of  that  truth.  The  propagation  of  Christianity 
has  ever  been  and  must  ever  be  by  martyrs.  Many  have  been 
privileged  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  faith  in  China  and  their 
sacrifice  has  by  no  means  been  in  vain  in  that  land.  It  was  the 
sight  of  a little  group  of  missionaries  at  Paotingfu  willingly 
giving  their  lives  up  to  death  for  the  Saviour  they  loved  that 
so  touched  the  heart  of  a Chinese  soldier  that  he  later  accepted 
that  Saviour  and  became  His  devoted  follower,  the  famous 
but  much  maligned  Christian  General,  Feng  Yii  Hsiang. 
Though  all  are  not  called  upon  to  give  the  striking  testimony 
of  dying  martyrs,  every  successful  herald  of  the  Cross  in 
China  must  be  recognized  as  a living  martyr.  Both  the  foreign 
missionary  and  his  native  colleague  must  confess  with  shame 
that  they  have  not  been  as  successful  here  as  they  should  have 
been,  and  that  their  comparative  failure  at  this  crucial  point 
has  been  a tremendous  hindrance  to  the  cause  to  which  they 
have  truly  meant  to  consecrate  their  lives.  The  problem  is  pre- 
eminently that  of  the  foreign  missionary,  and  it  is  a most 
difficult  one  for  him.  The  really  great  sacrifices  he  does  make, 
such  as  life-long  separation  from  kindred,  from  the  friends 
of  his  youth  and  from  his  native  land,  becoming  a foreigner 
and  sojourner  for  life  in  a land  not  his  own,  being  misunder- 
stood and  often  unappreciated,  enduring  the  deadening  effects 
of  a heathen  atmosphere  upon  his  own  spiritual  life  and  that 
of  his  family,  long  absences  from  his  home  in  China  and  the 
early  breaking  up  of  that  home-circle  at  a time  when  his 
children  seem  to  need  his  counsel  most, — these  sacrifices, 
being  spiritual  rather  than  material,  go  largely  unobserved. 
He  really  does  make  material  sacrifices  too  in  many  a con- 
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venience  of  which  he  is  deprived,  and  the  chance  to  make  a 
better  living  in  the  homeland;  but  how  can  these  things  be 
appreciated  in  a land  whose  scale  of  living  is  so  much  lower 
than  his  own,  where  the  food  he  considers  a necessity  for  his 
own  well-being  costs  six  or  eight  times  as  much  as  that  with 
which  his  students  satisfy  themselves,  where  the  price  of  the 
coal  he  burns  each  day  to  heat  his  home  would  keep  a famine 
sufferer  from  starvation  for  an  entire  month,  and  where  per- 
haps some  of  his  Chinese  colleagues  who  are  receiving  less 
salary  in  a year  than  he  is  in  a month  are  able  to  save  up  money 
while  he  finds  it  impossible  to  do  so  ? This  problem  is  discussed 
in  an  illuminating  way  by  Miss  Alice  H.  Gregg  of  the  Amer- 
ican Church  Mission  at  Anking  in  the  Chinese  Recorder  for 
February  1926.  She  says  in  part: 

That  sacrifice  should  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  as  missionaries 
would  be  indeed  to  our  Chinese  friends  a cause  for  astonishment.  It  is 
with  equal  astonishment  that  the  missionary  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  in 
this  stronghold  of  medievalism  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  self-indulgent 
of  the  earth — one  of  those  who  “lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch 
themselves  upon  their  couches,  and  eat  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock,  and 
the  calves  out  of  the  stall.”  ...  He  has  come  among  a people  who  scorn 
mere  physical  comforts;  a people  who  never  lean  back  in  their  chairs; 
who  sleep  on  springless  beds ; who  live,  the  poor  on  mud  floors,  the 
wealthy  on  stone  floors  . . . ; and  who,  in  winter,  dress  in  padded  or 
fur  garments,  and  leave  their  houses  unheated.  . . . Most  missionaries 
are  missionaries  because  they  have  offered  their  lives  to  God  in  worship, 
and  because  . . . they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  saying  unto  them : 
“Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father’s 
house,  unto  a land  that  I will  show  thee.”  . . . They  set  out,  objects  of 
scorn  and  pity  to  some,  an  enigma  to  others ; and  to  still  others,  beings 
set  apart  from  the  ordinary  run  of  mankind,  the  nearest  approach  to 
heroes  and  saints  that  the  matter-of-fact  western  world  has  produced. 
But  they  are  neither  scorned  and  pitied,  nor  venerated  as  heroes  by  the 
people  to  whom  they  come.  Scorn  them,  pity  them  1 . . . Why,  they  are 
among  the  fat  ones  of  the  earth!  Protected  by  powerful  government; 
buying  property,  putting  up  substantial  buildings ; living  in  the  luxurious- 
ness of  such  heat  in  winter  that  guests  have  to  peel  off  layer  after  layer  of 
fur  garments  1 The  Chinese  grow  cynical  in  the  face  of  these  things.  They 
have  left  their  families — what  of  it?  Of  course  people  have  to  leave  their 
homes  and  families  in  the  struggle  for  rice.  Many  a man  leaves  his  family 
in  his  father’s  house  and  labors  for  ten  years  in  a distant  province  without 
seeing  them.  That  is  life.  Saints  and  heroes?  What  saint  ever  spent  so 
much  time  on  his  body — bathing  it,  feeding  it,  keeping  it?  Heroes?  Was 
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eve/  a man  a hero  to  his  valet?  Was  ever  a missionary  hero  to  the  people 
among  whom  he  worked?  The  people  at  home  like  to  think  so,  I know, 
but — ! 

Not  only,  as  Miss  Gregg  has  so  forcefully  shown  above, 
does  the  poor  missionary  fail  to  get  credit  for  his  self-denial, 
but  with  the  spread  of  socialistic  views  in  China,  he  is  more 
and  more  becoming  the  butt  of  harsh  criticism  for  what  they 
please  to  call  his  luxurious  living;  nor  is  this  criticism  con- 
fined to  the  enemies  of  Christianity.  China’s  great  Christian 
commoner,  Feng  Yii  Hsiang,  is  sorely  perplexed  by  the  high 
standards  of  living  of  the  missionary.  In  the  November, 
1927,  issue  of  the  Literature  Association  Monthly,  published 
in  Shanghai,  a Chinese  Christian  scholar  compares  the  “life 
of  ease  and  pleasure”  which  the  missionaries  enjoy  in  their 
fine  foreign  houses  with  that  of  “a  certain  rich  man  who  was 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  and  fared  sumptuously  every 
day.”  He  says  what  such  missionaries  have  to  say  regarding 
Christian  sacrifice  and  self-denial  seems  as  empty  as  an  actor’s 
song  in  a theater,  and  that  their  manner  of  living  is  making 
a wide  breach  between  them  and  the  Chinese  people,  consti- 
tutes the  greatest  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  reaching  the 
common  people  with  Christianity,  and  is  instilling  into  Chi- 
nese Christian  workers  and  students  a most  unchristian  spirit 
of  self-seeking  and  desire  for  outward  show.  However  ex- 
aggerated and  unjust  such  criticism  of  the  missionary  in 
China  may  be,  still  he  must  face  the  fact  that  his  failure  to 
conform  more  closely  to  the  scale  of  living  of,  say  the  middle 
class  Chinese,  is  depriving  him  of  one  of  the  most  convincing 
evidences  he  might  otherwise  be  giving  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
faith  in  the  Gospel  he  preaches  and  also  of  the  real  power  in 
his  own  life  of  that  Gospel  which  he  commends  to  them.  He 
would  be  surprised  how  a real  effort  along  this  line,  made,  of 
course,  not  in  a spirit  of  self-righteousness,  but  in  the  actual 
interest  of  vitally  needed  extension  of  his  work,  would  win 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Chinese  and  add  to  the  con- 
vincing power  of  his  testimony  for  Christ.  The  same  Chinese 
writer  who  so  severely  criticised  the  average  missionary’s 
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mode  of  living  expressed  “one  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent” 
approval  of  Dr.  Hudson  Taylor  and  many  of  the  China 
Inland  missionaries  who  wore  Chinese  clothes,  ate  Chinese 
food,  and  endured  really  great  hardships  in  their  tireless  evan- 
gelistic touring.  This  leads  us  to  say  that,  even  though  a mis- 
sionary may  be  unable,  without  undue  sacrifice  of  health  and 
efficiency,  to  deprive  himself  of  many  of  those  things  which 
his  Chinese  brethren  regard  as  extravagances,  self-denial  of 
time  and  strength  in  unstinted  labor  for  his  Master,  such  as  a 
great  number  of  them  are  showing,  cannot  fail  to  make  a 
profound  impression,  but  alas  for  the  influence  of  mission- 
aries who  both  fail  to  sacrifice  their  comforts  and  gain  a repu- 
tation for  shirking  their  work,  as  I am  informed  happened 
at  one  mission  center  where  a faithful  Chinese  pastor  in  a 
meeting  of  evangelists  lamented  that,  between  hugging  their 
stoves  in  winter  and  going  to  the  hills  in  summer,  many  of 
their  foreign  colleagues  found  very  little  time  for  real  evan- 
gelistic work!  More  self-denial  along  both  the  lines  indicated 
above  and  heroic  endurance  of  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ  would  do  much  to  hasten  the  day  when  all  in 
China  shall  be  given  an  adequate  opportunity  to  accept  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  Saviour.  On  a trip  of  intense  hardship  and 
weariness  as  well  as  considerable  danger  back  to  her  station 
after  evacuation,  a missionary  mother  with  four  children 
overheard  her  fellow-passengers  exclaiming,  “See,  they  are 
coming  back.  They  are  willing  to  suffer  with  us.  How  can  we 
do  other  than  welcome  them?”  Yes,  if  we  missionaries  can 
show  the  Chinese  that  we  are  willing  to  suffer  with  and  for 
them,  they  will  be  more  ready  to  welcome  us  and  our 
Saviour  too. 

In  addition  to  the  above  characteristics  of  the  missionary’s 
outward  life  which  are  necessary  requisites  for  his  success 
in  winning  souls,  patience  and  humility  not  only  deserve  men- 
tion but  the  emphasis  of  a discussion  which,  alas,  the  limits  of 
this  paper  do  not  permit.  Above  all  things  else,  however,  he 
needs  to  have  and  show  a real  love  to  those  for  whom  he 
works.  Whatever  other  personal  attractions  he  may  possess. 
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without  love,  his  words  will  be  like  sounding  brass  or  a clang- 
ing cymbal.  If  he  have  this  love,  it  will  cover  a multitude  of 
his  own  failings  in  the  sight  of  the  Chinese  and  go  far  in 
winning  men.  Best  of  all,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  most 
pleasing  to  his  loving  Master. 

We  are  told  that  the  eyes  of  Jehovah  run  to  and  fro 
throughout  the  whole  earth  to  show  Himself  strong  in  behalf 
of  them  whose  heart  is  perfect  toward  Him.  What  then  can 
be  more  essential  to  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  their  work 
than  for  all  those  engaged  in  the  evangelization  of  China  to 
present  their  bodies  a living  sacrifice  unto  God,  looking  to 
Him  to  transform  their  lives  and  bring  the  whole  range  of 
their  personalities  into  line  with  His  holy  will?  Oh,  for  an 
earnest,  believing,  persistent  intercession  for  these  workers 
to  this  blessed  end ! 

The  Evangelist — His  Work 

To  insure  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  their  mission,  it  is 
essential  that  those  engaged  in  the  evangelization  of  China 
apply  the  plummet  of  God  to  their  work  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves. This  too  must  make  the  Lord’s  holy  eyes  rejoice. 

Most  important  here  is  the  motive  behind  that  work.  If  it 
be  not  of  God,  it  will  surely  be  dead  and  unclean  and  so  will 
be  every  work  of  their  hands  which  it  touches.  The  God-given 
motive  will,  first  of  all,  be  a supreme  love  to  God  and  a pas- 
sionate desire  that  He  may  be  glorified,  that  His  name  may 
be  hallowed  among  men,  that  His  Son  may  see  of  the  travail 
of  His  Soul  and  be  satisfied,  that  His  Holy  Spirit  may  renew 
and  control  the  hearts  of  men.  Then  will  follow  a sharing  of 
His  loving  compassion  for  men  lost  in  sin  and  a burning 
desire  to  seek  and  to  save  them.  This  must  be  the  motive  which 
takes  them  to  their  work  in  China,  and  it  must  be  jealously 
guarded  and  kept  pure  to  the  end.  It  is  just  like  the  Devil  to 
slip  in  unawares  and  cunningly  substitute  for  it  some  un- 
worthy motive  such  as  their  own  personal  honor,  the  success 
of  their  station  or  institution,  or  the  growth  of  their  Church, 
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and  thus  to  vitiate  their  entire  work.  He  simply  must  not  be 
permitted  to  do  this. 

As  the  God-given  motive  must  be  kept  pure,  so  must  the 
divinely  directed  aim  be  kept  straight.  According  to  the  plain 
instructions  our  Lord  has  given  in  His  Word,  this  aim  for  us 
in  China  is  the  clear,  earnest,  effective  presentation  of  the 
divinely  prepared  and  revealed  way  of  salvation  from  sin 
and  its  eternal  punishment  to  the  individual  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  Chinese  people  and  all  others  we  may  reach,  that  they 
may  be  brought  to  saving  faith  in  Christ  and  gathered  into 
His  Church  unto  His  honor  and  use  in  saving  others  and  wit- 
nessing for  Him  on  earth  by  helpful  Christ-like  lives  as  well 
as  by  their  verbal  testimony.  Christ’s  marching  orders  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  close  of  Mark’s  Gospel  are,  “Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  creation” : and  as 
given  more  in  detail  in  the  close  of  Matthew’s  Gospel  they 
are,  “Go  ye  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations, 
baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit : teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  what- 
soever I commanded  you.”  These  marching  orders  are  definite 
and  immutable.  However  the  individual  workers  may  differ 
one  from  another  in  the  methods  they  employ,  so  far  as  aim 
or  objective  is  concerned,  they  are  all  “separated  unto  th'^ 
Gospel  of  God.”  One  of  the  most  disconcerting  things  about 
the  modern  missionary  movement  in  China  and  other  lands 
as  well  is  a growing  tendency  manifesting  itself  in  Christ’s 
army  at  the  front  as  well  as  in  their  supporting  base  in  so- 
called  Christian  lands  to  substitute  a man-made  for  that  God- 
given  objective.  The  “social  gospel,”  aiming  at  the  reforma- 
tion of  society  through  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ’s 
way  of  life  (or  way  of  living)  is  receiving  tremendous  em- 
phasis at  the  expense  of  the  Gospel  of  the  redemption  of  the 
individual  aiming  at  his  regeneration  and  thereby  eventually 
the  regeneration  of  society, — in  other  words,  the  salvation  of 
men  by  providing  them  with  a new  home  instead  of  new 
hearts.  One  has  but  to  glance  through  the  report  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Missionary  Conference  or  through  the  files  of  the  bulle- 
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tins  of  the  National  Christian  Council  of  China,  or  of  such 
periodicals  in  China  as  The  Chinese  Recorder,  The  Literature 
Association  Monthly,  or  The  Life  to  realize  how  strong  this 
tendency  is  becoming.  Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Sears,  a Secretary  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in  Peking  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  National  Christian  Council  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Relations,  in  an  article  in  The  Chinese  Recorder 
of  February,  1926,  on  “The  Conquest  of  Differences,”  ignor- 
ing the  Scriptural  truth  that  “the  heart  of  man  is  deceitful 
above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked,”  that  “the  carnal 
mind  is  enmity  against  God  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
God  neither  indeed  can  be,”  expresses  his  firm  faith  in  the 
divinity  of  man,  whose  surest  proof  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
“by  and  large,  men  want  to  do  right,”  that  they  desire  “to 
know  the  truth  and  follow  the  gleam,”  and  advocates  a church 
“whose  only  creed  should  be  a faith  in  life  and  in  its  possi- 
bilities.” “If,”  declares  he,  “this  faith  in  man  is  not  justified, 
if  he  is  not  divine  in  this  sense  of  longing  to  know  and  do  the 
best,  if  there  is  not  inherent  this  capacity  for  growth,  then  we 
are  face  to  face  with  the  deepest  pessimism  and  the  surest 
atheism  the  world  can  offer.  For,  if  we  cannot  trust  life,  then 
we  must  abandon  hope”  : but  alas,  he  observes  that  “obviously 
the  social  order  today  is  not  one  which  permits  of  the  ade- 
quate expression  of  the  divine  in  every  man.  And  therefore 
one  thing  which  all  would  desire  would  be  the  building  of  a 
world,  the  creation  of  an  environment  which  would  really 
free  the  spirit  of  man  that  the  divinity  within  him  might  be 
expressed,  and  thus  new  light  be  discovered.”  “Here,”  he 
cries,  “is  the  task  of  democracy  and  religion : the  freeing  of 
that  divine  creative  spirit  of  mankind.”  According  to  Mr. 
Sears,  the  accomplishment  of  this  task,  depending  as  it  does 
upon  “the  discovery  of  new  light,”  can  best  come  through 
the  experience  of  man.  “The  goal  is  not  interchange  of  ideas 
but  life,  eager,  triumphant;  life  which  calls  forth  every  native 
capacity.  But  if  man  is,  as  modern  psychology  declares,  a 
social  being,  finding  his  full  stature  only  in  society,  then  the 
means  to  this  most  abundant  life  lies  in  this  glorious  conflict 
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of  ideas,  ideals,  fears  and  hopes.  Surely,”  he  continues,  “those 
of  us  who  live  in  a place  like  China,  where  the  greatest  cul- 
tures and  religions  of  the  world  are  mingling,  have  a God- 
given  opportunity  to  bring  new  light  to  the  world.”  Hence, 
as  Mr.  Sears  points  out,  a changing  view  of  the  missionary 
program  is  “claiming  attention  now.”  It  is  not  “primarily 
interested  in  persuading  any  group  of  the  error  of  their  ways.” 
It  “holds  that  truth  is  not  static,  that  there  is  none  that  can 
be  considered  final.  . . . Those  holding  this  attitude  would 
feel  that  usually  when  a controversy  is  far  enough  in  the  dis- 
tance to  give  perspective  it  can  be  seen  that  neither  side  was 
totally  right,  and  that  the  truth  which  each  had  enshrined  in 
its  cause  would  have  fared  better  had  there  been  an  attitude 
of  search  rather  than  opposition  or  persuasion.  To  quote  Dr. 
Dewey,  they  would  make  the  logic  of  their  lives  one  of  dis- 
covery rather  than  persuasion.” 

The  God-given  aim  of  mission  work  in  China  is  being  de- 
parted from  in  these  two  most  serious  ways : social  reforma- 
tion is  being  substituted  for  regeneration,  and  cooperation 
with  Buddhists,  Taoists,  Confucianists,  Mohammedans  and 
others  in  a common  search  for  truth,  to  which  each  group  is 
supposed  to  have  a large  contribution  to  make,  is  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  persuasion  of  non-Christians  of  the  absolute 
truth  of  the  Gospel  message  and  the  absolute  need  of  all  man- 
kind for  it  if  they  would  be  saved.  Many  non-Christians,  such 
as  the  cultured  Confucianist  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Amoy,  Prof.  Lim  Boom  Keng,  who  also  con- 
tributes an  article  to  the  February,  1926,  issue  of  The  Chi- 
nese Recorder,  would  welcome  such  a change  in  the  Christian 
program  in  China.  He  says : “The  late  Dr.  T.  Richard  once 
proposed  to  the  present  writer  joint  cooperation  in  social  and 
ethical  work  on  lines  which  are  acceptable  to  all  parties.  . . . 
At  the  University  of  Amoy,  we  are  doing  ethical  and  social 
work  from  this  point  of  view.  We  do  not  encourage  prose- 
lytism  but  we  desire  to  make  every  man  and  woman  en- 
deavor to  live  up  to  his  or  her  own  ideals  and  to  believe 
that  others  also  mean  to  do  their  best.  In  this  way,  we  hope 
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to  create  mutual  forbearance  and  mutual  trust  so  that  men 
and  women  of  all  faiths  will  cease  wrangling  and  bickering 
and  will  unite  with  a common  purpose  to  attack  all  the  condi- 
tions that  give  rise  to  misery,  disease,  vice,  crime  and  other 
disharmonies  that  oppress  and  obstruct  the  progress  of  our 
common  humanity.”  This  temptation,  coming  as  it  does  both 
from  within  and  without  the  Christian  Church  to  forsake  our 
divinely  determined  aim  must  be  steadfastly  resisted  if  we 
would  keep  God’s  favor  and  blessing  upon  our  work  in  China. 
As  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  has  so  truly  said,  “There  is  nothing 
we  can  do  to  refashion  the  nations  and  the  world  that  will  be 
of  as  great  avail  as  the  winning  of  individual  men,  one  by  one, 
to  Christ  and  gathering  them  together  in  Christian  churches, 
which  will  support  and  propagate  themselves.  The  world  may 
smile  at  the  idea  now  as  it  did  in  St.  Paul’s  time ; but  we  know 
that  the  power  of  God  for  saving  men,  is  today  just  what  it 
was  then,  and  that  the  Gospel  which  is  the  ‘good  news’  of  that 
power  is  unchanged.  Christian  missions  rest  on  this  basis,  they 
cannot  prevail  on  any  other.” 

In  the  carrying  out  of  this  God-given  mission,  we  have  in 
His  Word,  and  particularly  in  the  example  of  our  Saviour  and 
His  Apostles  and  the  early  Christians,  definite  direction  as  to 
the  various  lines  of  work  which  we  may  legitimately  employ. 
The  most  obvious  division  here  is  that  between  those  which 
have  as  their  principal  objective  the  winning  of  individuals 
to  a saving  faith  in  Christ,  and  those  whose  special  aim  is  the 
training  of  converts  for  service.  For  the  former,  we  have  a 
norm  in  our  Lord’s  going  about  all  the  cities  and  villages, 
teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner  of  disease  and  all  manner  of 
sickness;  and,  for  the  latter,  in  His  careful  training  of  the 
twelve.  The  former  may  be  divided  into  direct  and  indirect 
efforts  for  the  winning  of  individuals  to  Christ. 

The  direct  effort  consists  in  the  widespread  presentation 
of  the  Gospel  message  of  salvation,  primarily,  of  course,  of 
the  individual,  but  ultimately,  of  the  world  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  Christ’s  kingdom.  This  presentation  is  to  be 
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intensive  as  well  as  extensive.  Our  Saviour  and  His  Apostles 
systematically  and  persistently  taught  as  well  as  preached  the 
Gospel,  and  the  same  duty  is  laid  upon  us  in  His  command 
to  make  disciples  or  learners  of  all  the  nations.  In  this  most 
important  work  of  direct  evangelism  in  China,  a great  variety 
of  methods  have  been  employed  and  blessed.  Street  chapels 
established  at  strategic  centers  in  city  and  country  have  been 
used  effectively,  but  the  cost  of  plant  and  maintenance  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a sufficient  number  of  available  preachers 
of  real  power  for  the  proper  manning  of  these  places  neces- 
sarily limits  the  number  of  chapels  that  can  successfully  be 
opened.  Hence  the  location  of  a chapel  is  a matter  of  impor- 
tance. As  a rule,  considerable  real  and  continued  interest  in 
the  Gospel  should  be  manifested  among  the  reputable  people 
of  a desirable  center  before  a chapel  is  opened ; and,  when  it  is 
opened,  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  keep  up  that  interest,  up 
to  the  point  at  least  when  it  may  become  apparent  that  a com- 
plete rejection  of  the  Gospel  message  has  taken  place.  Any 
truly  regenerate  people  of  the  community  should  be  encour- 
aged to  attend  the  chapel,  not  necessarily  to  help  in  the  preach- 
ing, but  to  give  their  testimony  and  do  personal  work.  In- 
quirers should  be  enrolled  as  much  as  possible  in  Sabbath 
School  or  week-night  Bible  classes.  Special  attention  should 
be  given  to  attracting  and  reaching  the  young  people.  Definite 
efforts  to  interest  the  students  of  Government  schools  are 
often  very  fruitful.  In  the  Province  of  Shantung,  there  has 
been  a development  of  the  street  chapel  idea  in  the  form  of 
what  is  known  as  the  City  Evangelization  project  which  is 
meeting  with  conspicuous  success.  A more  pretentious  plant 
in  the  shape  of  an  old  pawn-shop  or  other  commodiaus  build- 
ing is  provided  in  an  important  walled  city  where  we  have  not 
been  able  to  open  a foreign  mission  station.  Here,  under  the 
direction  of  joint  church  and  mission  general  and  local  com- 
mittees, a Chinese  minister  of  outstanding  ability  and  spiritual 
power  is  put  in  full  charge  with  an  annual  appropriation  for 
current  expenses  including  his  own  salary  and  those  of  his 
carefully  selected  assistants.  Five  such  centers  have  already 
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been  opened  and  others  are  hoped  for  just  as  soon  as  the 
needed  appropriations  can  be  secured  and  thoroughly  quali- 
fied men  can  be  found.  Would  not  the  opening  of  many  more 
such  centers  in  other  provinces  as  well  as  in  Shantung,  made 
possible  by  the  Lord’s  raising  up  of  men  and  means  for  the 
purpose  and  adding  His  rich  blessing,  prove  a mighty  factor 
in  the  speedy  evangelization  of  that  great  land? 

But  efifective  direct  evangelism  is  not  confined  to  street 
chapels  and  city  evangelization  centers.  The  great  bulk  of  it 
must  and  should  continue  to  be  done  in  a less  pretentious  and 
more  mobile  way.  Jesus  went  through  all  the  villages  as  well 
as  all  the  cities,  and  we  read  that  “the  common  people  heard 
Him  gladly.”  It  has  been  one  of  the  strong  features  of  our 
work  in  China,  particularly  in  North  China,  as  it  is  in  such 
wonderfully  successful  mission  fields  as  Korea,  West  Africa 
and  India,  that  the  greater  part  of  our  evangelistic  work  has 
been  done  out  in  the  country  where  most  of  the  people  live 
and  the  Church  has  ever  had  to  look  for  its  faithful  sturdy 
leadership.  Where  the  humble  country  church  or  humbler 
private  home  is  not  available  or  too  contracted,  the  more 
capacious  gospel  tent  or  the  bright  sky  becomes  the  audit- 
orium, and  the  crowded  fair  or  market  or  village  street  pro- 
vides the  audience.  The  missionary  or  native  preacher  who 
makes  it  his  life-rule  to  leave  both  written  and  oral  testimony 
for  his  Lord  at  every  village  he  passes  in  his  country  itiner- 
aries, and  embraces  every  opportunity  of  directing  fellow- 
travellers  to  the  way  everlasting,  will  find  this  incidental 
“preaching  as  he  goes”  a constant  joy  and  may  discover  that 
it  has  been  one  of  the  most  fruitful  parts  of  his  life-work,  not 
only  in  the  souls  he  thus  has  personally  won,  but  also  in  the 
inspiration  he  has  given  to  many  a companion  to  follow  his 
example.  The  general  voluntary  adoption  of  such  a rule  would 
go  far  toward  the  overcoming  of  that  oft  deplored  tendency 
to  shirk  the  country  work  and  it  would  add  very  substantially 
to  the  effectiveness  of  that  work.  Special  systematic  evan- 
gelistic campaigns  in  which  volunteer  workers  contribute  their 
help  are  often  very  fruitful  and  should  be  encouraged.  For  a 
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number  of  years,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Chinese 
Church  to  devote  the  first  full  week  of  the  Chinese  year  to 
such  an  evangelistic  effort  around  each  Christian  center.  The 
fine  results  which  have  followed  the  use  already  made  of  the 
above  methods  of  preaching  to  the  unsaved  show  the  possi- 
bility of  much  vaster  results  which  might  well  be  expected  to 
follow  their  general  use  by  missionaries,  native  preachers,  and 
the  Church  at  large,  going  forth  with  a real  passion  for  souls 
and  a mighty  empowering  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

However,  the  most  effective  evangelistic  work  is  done  with 
an  audience  of  one,  the  audience  with  which  Jesus  loved  so 
well  to  deal.  Most  Christians  in  China  can  give  the  names  of 
one  or  more  fellow  Christians  who,  by  personal  work,  have 
led  them  to  Christ.  Many  an  Andrew  brings  a Simon,  an  An- 
drew and  Simon,  their  Philip,  and  a Philip,  his  Nathaniel. 
The  successful  pastor  multiplies  his  efforts  at  soul-winning 
through  training  others,  by  suggestion,  instruction  and,  above 
all,  by  example,  to  give  themselves  with  him  to  this  all  im- 
portant work.  The  enlistment  of  thousands  in  a very  prac- 
tical and  effective  way  for  this  blessed  work  by  that  saintly 
man  of  God,  the  Rev.  Geo.  T.  B.  Davis,  who  had  been 
spending  several  years  in  China  in  the  interest  of  his  great 
movement  for  the  distribution  there  by  direct  personal  gift 
of  individuals  to  individuals  of  a million  pocket  Testaments, 
may  yet  prove  to  have  been  his  chief  contribution  to  the 
evangelization  of  that  land,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  doubtless  has  and  will  continue  to  apply 
the  Word  of  Life  thus  presented,  with  saving  power,  to  the 
hearts  of  many  thousands  of  the  Chinese.  If  ten  per  cent  of 
the  Chinese  church  members  could  be  induced  to  adopt  Mr. 
Davis’s  rule  not  to  go  to  sleep  at  night  without  first  having 
prayerfully  and  earnestly  dealt  with  some  unsaved  person 
about  his  soul’s  salvation  and  only  three  per  cent  of  such 
interviews  were  blest  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose, 
the  entire  nation  would  be  won  to  Christ  within  ten  years. 
More  of  China’s  Christians  to  really  follow  Jesus  and  be 
made  fishers  of  men,  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  for  the 
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speedy  evangelization  of  China;  and,  back  of  that,  there  is 
the  need  for  more  men,  missionaries  and  Chinese,  to  blaze 
that  way  to  victory. 

As  we  have  already  shown,  our  duty  is  to  teach  the  Gospel 
as  well  as  preach  it.  Indeed  there  is  much  to  indicate  that,  in 
Apostolic  times,  and  in  the  early  Church,  the  emphasis  was 
more  upon  the  teaching  of  saving  truth  than  upon  the  preach- 
ing of  it.  The  best  results  always  follow  when  the  preaching 
is  systematically  followed  up  by  the  organization  of  Sabbath 
Schools  or  evening  classes  for  those  who  have  manifested  an 
interest  in  the  Gospel.  Notably  fruitful  in  results  are  efforts 
to  reach  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  way.  As  in  this  country, 
heart  and  effort  spent  on  the  simple,  loving  presentation  of  the 
Gospel  story  to  the  bright  minds  and  tender  hearts  of  the 
children  and  the  youths  of  China  will  bring  the  very  largest 
dividends.  The  speaker  vividly  remembers  with  great  joy  and 
a deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  God  an  evening  class  of  youths 
held  a few  months  before  his  recent  return  to  America,  in 
which  the  entire  class  finally  were  led  with  earnestness  and 
apparent  understanding  to  declare  their  desire  to  become 
Christians. 

Evangelization  by  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
books  and  tracts  is  a vitally  important  phase  of  the  great 
work,  which  has  been  too  much  neglected.  Some  of  the  best 
of  these  have  been  in  use  the  longest.  New  conditions  call 
for  many  others  equally  good  and  sound  but  more  adapted  to 
the  changing  China  of  today.  Apologetic  works  of  a high 
order  should  be  prepared  to  meet  attacks  upon  the  Bible  and 
the  way  of  salvation  with  which  atheism,  agnosticism,  de- 
structive higher  criticism  and  the  “new  theology’’  are  confus- 
ing the  minds  of  the  student  class  and  shutting  the  door  of  eter- 
nal life  to  them.  The  production  of  new  books  and  tracts  and 
the  recommendation  of  others  new  and  old  should  be  under 
the  charge,  not  of  such  creedless  irresponsible  organizations 
as  the  National  Christian  Council  or  the  National  Christian 
Literature  Association,  but  only  of  such  organizations  as  are 
definitely  pledged  to  strict  fidelity  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  very 
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Word  of  God,  and  the  financial  aid  to  these  should  be  greatly 
increased.  The  distribution  of  evangelistic  literature  is  quite 
as  important  as  its  production.  It  should  be  under  the  charge 
of  thoroughly  sound  men  and  should  be  much  more  ade- 
quately financed.  In  this  respect,  we  might  well  profit  by  the 
wisdom  of  successful  business  concerns  which  spend  much 
more  proportionately  for  the  advertisement  of  their  wares 
than  we  do  for  that  of  the  way  of  salvation  which  we  are 
offering.  Every  station  of  which  I know  is  pitifully  crippled 
by  lack  of  appropriations  for  anything  like  an  ample  distri- 
bution of  evangelistic  literature.  Instead  of  distributing  in- 
ferior tracts  by  the  thousand  or  ten  thousand,  it  should  be  in 
a position  to  distribute  really  attractive  ones  by  the  hundred 
thousand;  for  often  the  printed  word  is  kept  and  pondered 
over  and  takes  effect  long  after  the  spoken  word  alone  would 
have  been  completely  forgotten. 

Indirect  effort  to  win  souls  to  a saving  faith  in  Christ 
would  properly  include  all  those  philanthropic  forms  of  work 
which  are  calculated  to  commend  the  Gospel  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  non-Christians.  On  the  preaching  tour  al- 
ready referred  to,  we  read  that  Jesus  went  about  “healing  all 
manner  of  disease  and  all  manner  of  sickness,”  and  Peter 
describes  our  Lord  as  one  who  “went  about  doing  good.”  In 
sending  His  apostles  forth  to  preach,  Jesus  authorized  and 
empowered  them  to  do  similar  works  of  mercy.  The  object 
of  these  works  was  to  commend  our  Lord’s  loving  compassion 
as  well  as  His  mighty  power, — His  willingness  as  well  as 
His  ability  to  save.  Herein  we  find  our  authorization  to  in- 
clude in  our  program  of  evangelization  such  forms  of  prac- 
tical philanthropy  as  medical  missions,  asylums  for  the  lepers, 
the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  orphans  and  the  insane,  famine  relief 
and  prevention,  agricultural  and  industrial  training  and  so 
forth.  All  these  forms  of  work  have  proved  of  immense  phys- 
ical and  social  blessing  out  in  China;  but,  more  important 
still  by  far,  they  have,  in  a wonderful  manner,  opened  hearts 
to  the  reception  of  “the  Son  of  God  who  loved  them.”  Tens 
of  thousands  of  precious  souls  as  well  as  bodies  have  been 
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saved  as  a result  of  famine  relief  and  in  our  hospitals  or  as  a 
result  of  the  testimony  of  those  cured  there,  and  the  attitude 
of  millions  of  others  toward  Christianity  has  been  radically 
changed.  However,  I am  sure  that  the  brethren  and  sisters 
engaged  in  such  truly  Christ-like  forms  of  service  in  China 
would  be  among  the  first  to  agree  that  only  a small  fraction  of 
the  possible  spiritual  returns  for  the  great  outlay  of  service 
and  funds  devoted  to  this  work  has  as  yet  been  realized. 
What  might  not  the  realization  of  the  whole  of  these  possible 
returns  mean  in  the  hastening  of  China’s  evangelization?  The 
remarkable  success  in  an  evangelistic  way  of  the  first  mis- 
sion hospital  opened  in  China  by  Dr.  Parker,  and,  more  re- 
cently, that  of  such  hospitals  as  the  one  at  Tsinanfu,  where, 
through  Dr.  Caroline  S.  Merwin’s  giving  of  her  very  life  in 
heroic  loving  service  far  beyond  her  strength  and  the  deeply 
spiritual  cooperation  of  her  staff  of  medical  assistants  and 
evangelists,  so  many  souls  were  saved  and  the  doors  of  so 
many  even  of  the  most  influential  homes  in  that  great  city 
were  opened,  and  the  one  up  in  Manchuria  through  whose 
sympathetic  and  unselfish  treatment,  the  heart  of  their  after- 
wards distinguished  patient,  Feng  Yii  Hsiang,  was  finally 
won,  give  some  indication  of  the  vast  evangelistic  resources 
inherent  in  our  medical  work.  The  phenomenal  records  of 
some  of  the  hospitals  in  our  younger  sister  mission  in  Korea, 
such  as  that  at  Pyengyang  where  thousands  have  been  won  to 
Christ,  one  for  each  day  in  the  year  even  sixteen  years  ago 
just  before  I visited  there,  and  that  at  Taiku  where  through 
thorough  follow-up  work  by  an  ample  staff  of  live  evangelists 
connected  with  the  hospital,  scores  of  new  Christian  centers 
have  been  opened,  present  an  even  more  striking  challenge  to 
every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  mission  hospitals  in  China  to 
measure  up  to  the  full  stature  of  its  spiritual  opportunities. 

In  doing  so,  it  is  essential  first  of  all  that  each  mission  hos- 
pital, as  well  as  every  philanthropic  mission  enterprise,  keep 
its  evangelistic  aim  supreme,  adhering  strictly  to  it  in  the 
determination  of  its  policy  and  methods  and  in  the  evaluation 
of  its  usefulness  and  the  allotment  of  its  proportionate  share 
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of  mission  force  and  funds.  While  its  material  efficiency 
naturally  has  much  to  do  with  the  successful  execution  of  its 
high  mission,  its  spiritual  efficiency  is  a much  more  essential 
factor.  Take  as  an  illustration  two  leper  homes  of  which  I 
know.  Through  inability  to  provide  the  expert  medical  atten- 
tion necessary,  they  have  not  been  successful  in  curing  lep- 
rosy, but  that  does  not  prevent  their  high  success  in  bringing 
sin-plagued  souls  to  the  Great  Physician.  When  the  helpless 
paralytic  was  laid  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  the  principal  thing 
about  him  in  the  Saviour’s  eyes  was  that  he  was  a poor  guilty 
sinner  in  awful  need  of  forgiveness  and  cleansing.  Would  that 
every  mission  doctor  and  nurse  and  indeed  every  philanthropic 
worker  might  thus  look  with  his  Master’s  eyes  upon  each  of 
the  weary  suffering  throng  who  come  to  him  for  healing  or 
relief,  and  that  he  might  pray  and  work  most  earnestly  of  all 
for  the  healing  of  his  soul  and,  through  him,  the  souls  of 
many  others ! To  this  end,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
only  men  and  women  of  deep  spirituality  be  employed.  The 
need  for  this  is  shown  in  the  New  Testament  qualifications 
for  the  office  of  deacon  and  particularly  those  of  the  seven 
chosen  by  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  to  look  after  their  local 
philanthropies.  If  truly  spiritual  doctors  and  nurses  with  lov- 
ing hearts  and  a passion  for  souls  cannot  be  found,  the  only 
legitimate  way  we  have  is  to  pray,  and  work,  and  wait  for 
them.  Especially  should  we  carefully  guard  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  anyone’s  being  tempted  into  this  sacred  service 
through  mercenary  motives.  The  medical  and,  to  a somewhat 
less  degree,  the  higher  educational  branches  of  the  Lord’s 
work  in  China  have  done  themselves  a great  injustice  by 
offering  Chinese  students  much  higher  financial  inducements 
to  enter  their  service  than  are  offered  to  young  men  and 
women  of  equal  ability  and  education  to  enter  the  directly 
evangelistic  branch  of  the  same  work.  A more  equitable  ad- 
justment of  salaries  between  the  several  branches  of  Chris- 
tian service,  making  just  allowance  for  difference  in  necessary 
cost  of  preparation  and  living  expenses  but  boldly  ignoring 
the  relative  competition  from  government  and  other  non- 
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Christian  sources,  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  spir- 
ituality of  our  entire  service. 

Mission  schools  in  China  and  especially  high  schools  and 
union  universities  have  claimed  a very  large  and  ever-increas- 
ing portion  of  mission  funds,  and  yet  there  is  the  greatest 
conflict  of  views  as  to  the  proper  place  of  these  schools  in  the 
missionary  program.  There  are  a considerable  number  who 
would  agree  with  such  men  as  Mr.  Sears  of  Peking  and 
Prof.  Lim  Boom  Keng  of  Amoy,  from  whose  articles  I have 
quoted,  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  if  not  the  supreme 
aim  of  the  mission  school  in  China  should  be  to  train  the  stu- 
dents of  the  various  Christian  and  non-Christian  faiths  to  co- 
operate in  the  creation  of  a better  moral,  intellectual  and 
physical  environment  for  man.  In  other  words,  they  are  in- 
clined to  emphasize  the  educational  work  of  the  missions  as  a 
civilizing  rather  than  as  an  evangelizing  or,  as  some  of  them 
might  even  say,  a proselyting  agency.  While  a majority  of 
foreign  and  Chinese  Christian  leaders  would  still  agree  that 
the  raison  d’etre  of  the  Christian  school  in  China  is  its  use- 
fulness in  the  great  cause  of  the  evangelization  of  that  land, 
there  would  be  decided  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  rela- 
tive emphasis  to  be  put  upon  the  school  as  an  indirect  way  of 
evangelizing  non-Christian  students  or  as  a means  of  train- 
ing boys  and  girls  mainly  from  Christian  homes  for  distinc- 
tively Christian  service.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
Christian  schools,  especially  those  of  elementary  grade  have 
been  wonderfully  used  of  God  to  the  winning  to  Christ  of 
non-Christian  boys  and  girls  and  incidentally  of  their  rela- 
tives as  well.  These  students  at  an  impressionable  age  have 
been  gathered  together  under  the  daily  influence  and  Bible 
instruction  of  Christian  teachers  and  have  been  required  to 
attend  religious  services.  This  has  afforded  a magnificent 
opportunity  to  really  consecrated  Christian  teachers  as  well 
as  to  the  local  evangelists.  However,  experience  has  shown 
that,  unless  the  teachers  are  filled  with  a love  for  God’s  Word 
and  a passion  for  souls  and  make  the  salvation  of  their  stu- 
dents the  supreme  aim  of  their  teaching,  they  cannot  be  ex- 
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pected  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  children  even  of  Christian 
homes  to  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  schools  under  teachers 
devoid  of  strong  evangelistic  purpose  often  act  as  a damper 
upon  all  Christian  work  in  their  locality.  This  is  especially  so 
when  the  prevailing  student  atmosphere  is  allowed  to  become 
non-Christian  and  when  the  non-Christian  demand  for  easing 
up  on  Bible  requirements  is  given  way  to.  This,  unfortunately, 
has  become  the  general  complaint  against  a great  number  of 
mission  schools,  and  particularly  of  many  costly  high  schools 
and  colleges  where  student  expenses  have  so  mounted  up  and 
fees  have  been  so  materially  raised  in  the  interest  of  the  ever- 
swelling  budget  of  the  schools  that  only  comparatively  wealthy 
Christians  can  afiford  to  send  their  children,  and  the  character 
of  the  Bible  teaching  has  not  been  such  as  to  inspire  faith  in 
the  Word  of  God  or  in  His  plan  of  salvation.  The  demand 
of  the  new  government  of  China  for  the  registration  of 
Christian  schools  under  regulations  which  forbid  compulsory 
Bible  courses  and  chapel  attendance  adds  immensely  to  the 
problem  of  the  future  usefulness  of  mission  schools.  It  does 
not  seem  fair  to  the  consecrated  givers  to  missions  to  continue 
to  keep  up  costly  schools  under  conditions  which  would  so 
seriously  cripple  their  usefulness  in  accomplishing  the  supreme 
aim  of  the  legitimate  missionary  enterprise.  Better  far  to 
close  our  schools  than  to  compromise  their  distinctive  aim 
and  character.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  government 
may  be  led  to  modify  its  regulations.  If  not,  perhaps  we  shall 
find  in  it  the  Lord’s  leading  to  a better  use  of  the  force  and 
money  now  devoted  to  these  schools.  It  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  educational  branch  of  our  work  in  saving 
souls  that  the  evangelistic  aim  as  regards  the  non-Christian 
students  be  kept  supreme.  The  education  of  dead  unregener- 
ate students  retaining  hearts  of  rebellion  against  God  is  of 
very  doubtful  value  to  any  land.  It  certainly  is  not  a legiti- 
mate missionary  aim.  This  aim  must  be  kept  strictly  in  mind 
in  determining  the  policy  of  the  school,  the  maintaining  of  a 
Christian  atmosphere  among  the  students,  the  emphasis  on 
Bible  study  of  a truly  constructive  character,  and  the  training 
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and  selection  of  the  teaching  staff.  If  this  could  be  done  in  all 
our  schools,  might  we  not  look  to  God  for  a mighty  revival  in 
them  which  would  bring  thousands  of  China’s  future  leaders 
into  living  union  with  the  Saviour  ? 

However  much  may  be  said  for  the  potency  of  the  mission 
school  as  a means  of  reaching  unsaved  students,  doubtless 
those  are  right  who  find,  with  our  very  successful  Korean 
colleagues,  its  chief  function  in  the  training  of  students 
mainly  from  Christian  homes  for  Christian  service.  The 
greatness  of  our  task,  still  so  largely  uncompleted,  and  the 
comparative  smallness,  inexperience,  and  poverty  of  the  Chi- 
nese Church  call  loudly  for  the  continued  presence  of  the 
missionary.  The  great  majority  of  thoughtful  leaders  of  the 
Chinese  Church  unite  in  welcoming  the  missionaries  back  and 
foresee  a need  for  their  help  and  counsel  for  an  indefinite  time 
to  come.  There  probably  never  was  a greater  need  or  oppor- 
tunity in  China  for  the  right  kind  of  missionaries  with  the 
call  of  God  in  their  ears.  His  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  and  His 
Gospel  on  their  lips,  than  that  which  exists  today.  We  are 
rejoiced  that  two  of  our  daughters  are  definitely  planning  to 
join  us  in  the  great  work  over  there  and  pray  that  our  other 
two  children  may  yet  receive  the  call.  Still  it  is  evident  that 
China  can  never  be  evangelized  by  foreigners.  By  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  task  must  be  done  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves and  no  work  is  more  strategic  than  the  efficient 
training  of  native  co-laborers  for  that  task.  We  find  our 
authorization  for  this  work  in  Samuel’s  bands  and  Elijah’s 
and  Elisha’s  schools  of  prophets  and  still  more  clearly  in 
Christ’s  careful  training  of  the  Twelve  and  Paul’s,  of  such 
men  as  Mark  and  Titus  and  Timothy  and  Luke.  Herein  con- 
sists the  principal  need  for  Christian  schools,  and  it  should 
be  their  main  and  ultimate  objective.  Our  missionaries  in 
Korea  fully  realize  this.  A letter  signed  by  many  of  them  to 
the  Secretaries  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  for 
use  in  the  meeting  at  Jerusalem  in  the  spring  of  1928  states 
this  aim  very  clearly : 

Mission  educational  work  should  be  uncompromisingly  Christian  and 
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with  a view  to  the  education  of  the  Christian  constituency  and  the  up- 
building of  the  church  and  it  should  be  conducted  by  men  of  positive 
Christian  character  and  conviction,  so  that  those  who  come  into  relation 
with  the  educational  institutions  realize  that  they  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
making  Christ  and  the  gospel  known.  Only  those  institutions  which  do 
actually  and  consistently  teach  Christianity  and  seek  to  make  it  pre- 
eminent in  the  thought  of  students  and  people  have  any  right  to  exist  and 
be  supported  as  Christian  mission  schools. 

It  is  of  very  great  importance  that  a high  educational 
standard  be  maintained  in  all  of  these  schools,  but  it  is  of 
much  more  vital  importance  that  the  very  highest  ideals  of 
Christian  faith  and  life  and  service  constantly  be  kept  before 
the  students  throughout  their  entire  course  of  study.  The 
strongest  effort  should  be  made  to  prepare  and  secure  such 
teachers  as  will  serve  this  end.  The  Bible  should  be  regarded 
as  the  most  essential  and  exalted  subject  of  study  and  should 
be  taught  only  in  such  a way  as  to  lead  the  students  to  believe 
and  love  it  from  cover  to  cover  and  to  seek  a clear  and  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  its  contents.  The  high  school  principal 
who  spends  his  time  teaching  English,  relegating  the  Bible 
course  to  others  less  capable  than  himself,  is  missing  his  high- 
est privilege  and  opportunity.  No  teacher  casting  the  least 
doubt  upon  the  Bible  or  its  teachings  should  be  tolerated  in 
the  school  regardless  of  the  apparent  need  of  his  services  in 
other  lines.  The  students  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  the 
morning  watch.  A little  time  spent  each  week  in  personal  work 
with  this  in  view  and  in  prayer  with  individual  students  will 
bring  a rich  reward  to  any  teacher.  It  should  be  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  the  students  that  a Christian  who  fails  to  learn 
the  secrets  of  prevailing  prayer  and  effectual  personal  work 
can  only  make  a failure  of  his  life.  In  the  arts  colleges  and 
the  schools  of  more  specialized  training  such  as  the  medical, 
normal,  Bible  and  theological  schools,  the  claims  of  Christ 
and  His  Church  upon  him  for  his  life-work  should  be 
strongly  pressed  as  should  the  proper  missionary  motive,  aim, 
and  solemn  responsibilities  pertaining  to  that  particular  form 
of  life-work  to  which  he  feels  God’s  call.  As  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  entire  mission  school  system  is  or  ought  to  be  to 
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furnish  well  trained  paid  or  voluntary  workers  for  the  mis- 
sion or  the  church,  both  these  bodies  should  have  a voice  in 
the  general  direction  and  oversight  of  these  schools,  especially 
along  spiritual  and  doctrinal  lines.  In  the  case  of  a school 
standing  in  such  vital  relationship  to  the  very  life  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  as  does  the  theological  seminary,  how- 
ever, the  fairest  way  and  in  general  the  safest  as  well,  would 
seem  to  be  to  encourage  the  Chinese  Church  or  Churches 
which  it  serves  to  undertake  the  full  responsibility  and  control 
and  as  much  of  the  actual  support  as  possible.  The  one  theo- 
logical seminary  in  China  under  the  complete  control  and  care 
of  the  native  Church  is  by  far  the  most  popular  all  over  China 
and  the  most  largely  supported  by  the  Chinese,  because  they 
feel  that  it  is  best  meeting  their  needs  in  providing  a conse- 
crated ministry  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  life  and  prob- 
lems of  the  Chinese  Church  and  firm  in  their  faith  in  God’s 
Word  and  its  vital  doctrines.  No  seminary  in  China  is  more 
unreservedly  committed  to  that  type  of  true  evangelical  doc- 
trine commonly  known  as  fundamentalism,  precisely  that  type 
for  which  your  noble  Seminary  here  at  Princeton  has  always 
stood  so  firmly  and  which  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  has  so  con- 
sistently declared  to  be  essential  to  the  faith  of  their  Church.^ 
The  reason  for  the  establishment  of  that  Seminary  in  China 
and  the  circumstances  connected  therewith  are  correctly  re- 
ported by  a Southern  Presbyterian  member  of  its  faculty.  Rev. 
Martin  A.  Hopkins,  in  a letter  of  March  15,  1928,  to  his 
constituency  in  America.  He  writes : 

In  the  providence  of  God  the  Chinese  Church  in  Shantung  from  the 
beginning  was  firmly  established  on  the  Rock  of  the  Inspired  Word  of 
God.  Thus  established,  it  grew  in  numbers  and  power,  and  early  reached 
a state  of  self-consciousness  and  a desire  for  real  autonomy,  especially  in 
the  vital  matter  of  theological  education.  This  feeling  expressed  itself 
in  an  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  existing  institutions,  which  were 


2 Indeed  it  is  the  only  full-grade  Seminary  available  for  Presbyterian 
students  in  North  China  which  the  Synod  of  North  China  recognizes  at 
all  as  standing  for  that  type  of  doctrine  and  to  which  it  gives  its  consent 
to  its  Presbyteries  to  send  their  students. 
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union  schools  representing  many  missions  and  many  shades  of  theo- 
logical views.  It  was  realized  that  it  was  impossible  to  so  control  the 
teaching  in  such  institutions  as  to  guarantee  its  sound  evangelical  char- 
acter. In  1919,  Rev.  W.  M.  Hayes,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  outstanding 
missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  China,  who  began  his  mis- 
sionary career  in  1882,  on  account  of  circumstances  which  I cannot  now 
recount,  resigned  from  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Shantung  Christian 
University,  and  the  Presbyterian  students  left  in  a body  at  the  same  time. 
The  leaders  of  the  Chinese  Presbyterian  Church,  together  with  the  stu- 
dents and  a number  of  missionaries,  at  once  invited  him  to  open  a theo- 
logical class  of  a conservative  type.  So  in  the  autumn  of  1919  the  North 
China  Theological  Seminary  was  established  in  Weihsien  with  a student 
body  of  18.  . . . In  1922,  the  institution  was  moved  to  Tenghsien,  a city  in 
the  southern  part  of  Shantung.  This  move  was  decided  by  the  desire  of 
the  North  Kiangsu  Mission  of  our  own  Church  and  the  Chinese  presby- 
teries organized  as  a result  of  our  work,  to  cooperate  in  the  Seminary. 
This  offered  a long  desired  solution  to  our  problem  of  theological  edu- 
cation, for  owr  experience  with  union  work  had  been  as  unsatisfactory 
as  that  of  the  Shantung  Church. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  North  China  Theological  Seminary 
has  been  providentially  raised  up  for  such  a time  as  this  and 
that  it  is  destined  to  contribute  a large  share  toward  the 
speedy  evangelization  of  China.  The  Church  in  China  needs 
more  seminaries  like  it,  but  many  of  its  soundest  leaders  feel 
that  its  supreme  need  now  in  an  educational  way  is  for  at 
least  one  strong  college  of  that  same  type,  to  which  our  Chris- 
tian middle  schools  may  look  for  teachers,  and  our  medical 
and  theological  schools  for  students,  of  unwavering  faith 
and  more  efficient  in  the  very  highest  sense.  If  this  be  so,  and 
God  shall  lead  His  people  to  unite  in  an  importunate  prayer  of 
faith  upon  the  subject.  He  can  and  will  in  His  own  time  and 
way  supply  this  need  according  to  the  abundance  of  His  grace 
and  power. 

While  we  naturally  think  first  of  the  schools  in  connection 
with  the  training  of  Christian  workers,  this  most  important 
part  of  our  work  for  China’s  evangelization  by  no  means 
belongs  to  them  alone.  The  responsibility  for  it  is  shared  by 
those  in  all  departments  of  the  great  undertaking.  The  pra' 
tical  help  and  inspiration  the  younger  workers  receive  from 
their  more  experienced  or,  it  may  be,  more  spiritual  com- 
rades often  mean  as  much  to  them  as  anything  they  may  hav^ 
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learned  in  school.  Faithful  pastors,  for  instance,  are  not  the 
product  of  schools  alone.  Nor  is  this  work  of  training  con- 
fined to  that  of  paid  workers.  It  includes  the  careful,  prayer- 
ful training  of  the  entire  Church,  thoroughly  grounding  them 
on  God’s  Word  and  teaching  them  by  precept  and  example 
to  render  willing  and  implicit  obedience  to  their  Great  Cap- 
tain and  wholehearted  devotion  to  His  cause  and  to  trust  in 
Him  alone  for  strength.  This  should  constitute  the  main  ob- 
jective of  all  pastoral  work,  conferences,  and  training  classes, 
and  much  more  of  the  time  and  talent  of  the  very  strongest 
of  our  Chinese  and  missionary  force  should  be  devoted  to 
these  types  of  work.  Perhaps  the  greatest  short-coming  in 
our  work  is  here.  Victory  awaits  a better  trained  army  than 
the  present  one.  May  the  Lord  help  us,  in  the  face  of  many 
difficulties,  to  bring  this  and  all  other  phases  of  our  work 
for  Him  in  China  so  completely  into  line  with  His  will  that 
He  may  be  pleased  to  accept  and  wondrously  to  prosper  it ! 

Princeton.  Albert  B.  Dodd. 


THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  PAULINE 
ESCHATOLOGY 


Eschatology  is  “the  doctrine  of  the  last  things.”  It  deals 
with  the  teaching  or  belief,  that  the  world-movement,  reli- 
giously considered,  tends  towards  a definite  final  goal, 
beyond  which  a new  order  of  affairs  will  be  established,  fre- 
quently with  the  further  implication,  that  this  new  order  of 
affairs  will  not  be  subject  to  any  further  change,  but  will 
partake  of  the  static  character  of  the  eternal.  Eschatology  is 
a term  of  Greek  derivation,  which  leads  us  to  look  for  its 
linguistic  antecedents  first  of  all  to  the  Greek  Old  Testament. 
Here  we  find  the  two  phrases  ecr;y;aTat  rjiiepat  (occurring  Gen. 
xlix.  I ; Isa.  ii.  2;  Jer.  xxxvii.  24;^  Ezck.  xxxviii.  16;  Hos. 
iii.  5;  Mic.  iv.  i;  Dan.  x.  14)  and  ea-xarov  tmv  rifjLepwv (occur- 
ring Num.  xxiv.  14;  Deut.  iv.  30;  xxxi.  29;  Jer.  xxiii.  20; 

XXV.  18).* 

Back  of  these  Greek  phrases  lies  the  Hebrew  phrase  D'DVI 
It  is  important  to  determine  the  precise  import  of  the 
term  ri'’“ins.  both  etymologically  and  conceptually.  “Acherith” 
is  a derivation  from  “achar”  and  the  latter  means  “hind- 
most.” “Acherith”  is  applied  to  space  as  well  as  to  time  in 
the  sense  of  “the  hindmost  part.”  An  example  of  the  applica- 
tion to  space  is  Ps.  cxxxix.  9 : “the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
sea.”  Applied  to  time,  as  is  the  case  in  the  phrase  under  re- 
view, it  would  proximately  signify  “the  farthermost  parts 
of  the  days.”  The  question  arises,  however,  whether  this  is 
a purely  chronological  designation,  or  whether  there  enters 
into  it  likewise  the  idea  of  “eventuation,”  “issue  of  a fore- 
going process.”  In  ordinary  untechnical  usage  such  a sense 
sometimes  does  attach  to  the  word:  Job  viii.  7 draws  a con- 
trast between  the  small  beginnings  of  prosperity  and  its 

1 In  the  arrangement  of  the  Hebrew  text  this  passage  occurs  xxx.  24. 

2 Hebrew  text,  xlix.  39.  Heb.  Jer.  xlviii.  47  has  no  corresponding  Greek 
passage  in  Sept.  Chap.  xxxi. 

* Besides  “acherith  hajjatmm,”  the  combinations  “acherith  hazsa’am” 
“of  the  time”  and  “acherith  hashshanim”  “of  the  years”  are  also  found, 
the  former  in  Dan.  viii.  19,  the  latter  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  8. 
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abundant  issue;  the  former  is  “reshith,”  the  latter  “ache- 
rith”  ; similarly  xlii.  I2 ; Prov.  v.  4,  1 1 speak  of  the  bitterness 
of  the  end  of  a man’s  relation  with  “the  strange  woman,” 
implying  that  this  bitter  “acherith”  is  the  inevitable  outcome 
of  the  whole  course  of  conduct  involved.  In  the  same  way  it 
is  said  of  wine  that  “it  goes  down  smoothly,”  but  that  “at  the 
last  (“acherith”)  it  bites  like  a serpent  and  stings  like  an 
adder,”  xxiii.  31,  32;  the  “reward”  hoped  for  is  an  “ache- 
rith,” xxiii.  18;  xxiv.  14.  There  can  not,  therefore,  be  drawn 
any  objection  a priori  from  the  common  usage  of  the  word 
to  its  having  carried  a similar  pregnant  sense  in  technical 
eschatological  language.  The  sole  question  is  whether  the 
presence  of  this  climacteric  element  can  be  pointed  out  in  the 
eschatological  passages.  The  “Blessing  of  Jacob,”  Gen.  xlix, 
contains  an  approach  to  this  point  of  view  in  what  it  predicts 
concerning  Judah,  vs.  10.  The  “Shiloh,”  that  is  “the  One 
to  whom  Judah’s  sceptre  and  ruler’s  staff  belong”  appears 
here  as  the  ultimate  embodiment  and  virtually  as  the  eternal- 
izer  of  Judah’s  preeminence  among  the  tribes.  In  other  words 
the  One  later  called  the  Messiah  is  a Consummator  in  more 
than  a purely  chronological  sense.  This  is  still  clearer  if  the 
Ezekielian  reference  to  this  prophecy  is  laid  by  the  side  of  it, 
for  here  a succession  of  acts  of  overturning  is  held  in  pros- 
pect until  shall  come  “He  whose  right  it  is,”  and  to  whom 
Jehovah  gives  the  final  government,  Ezek.  xxi.  32;^  both  in 
Genesis  and  in  the  reproduction  of  the  thought  by  Ezekiel  the 
idea  of  progression  towards  a fixed  end  is  marked  by  the 
word  “until.”  To  be  sure  the  term  “acherith”  stands  in  Gen. 
xlix.  I at  the  head  of  the  prophecy  with  general  reference  to 
what  is  foretold  concerning  all  the  tribes,  yet  it  is  meant  vir- 
tually so  that  in  Judah’s  destiny  alone  it  is  realized  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  import.®  The  same  phenomenon  meets  us  in  Nu. 
xxiv.  14:  Balaam  says  to  Balak,  “I  will  advertise  thee  what 
this  people  (Israel)  shall  do  to  thy  people  in  the  acherith  haj- 

* Vs.  27  in  English  text. 

® Gen.  xlix.  i,  ‘‘Gather  yourselves  together,  that  I may  tell  you  that 
which  shall  befall  you  in  the  latter  (acherith)  days.” 
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jamim.”  Upon  this  follows  the  vision  of  the  star  out  of  Jacob 
and  the  sceptre  out  of  Israel,  projected  into  the  dim  future 
(“not  now”  and  “not  nigh”).  The  introduction  is  abrupt;  no 
intervening  events  nor  preparatory  stages  are  mentioned.  In 
the  last  mashal,  however,  (vss.  20-24),  there  is  a concatena- 
tion of  successive  overthrows  befalling  successive  powers,  in 
regard  to  which  the  idea  of  historico-causal  connection  sug- 
gests itself.  The  representation  of  one  power  overtaking  and 
replacing  another  reminds  strongly  of  the  later  prevision  of 
political  developments  in  Daniel,  with  this  difference  that 
Daniel  places  the  kingdom  of  God  at  the  close  of  the  rise  and 
rule  of  the  profane  kingdoms  as  something  in  which  the  entire 
movement  comes  to  rest,  whilst  with  Balaam,  the  Messianic 
culmination  stands  in  the  preceding  mashal  by  itself,  and  be- 
fore the  picture  of  the  intervening  destinies  in  vss.  20-24.  The 
occurrence  of  the  simple  “acherith”  without  determination  in 
the  first  of  Balaam’s  meshalim,  xxiii.  10,  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked ; it  is  here  ostensibly  applied  to  the  individual,  and 
used  synonymously  with  “death” : “Let  me  die  the  death  of 
the  righteous,  and  let  my  acherith  be  like  his.”  In  Deut.  iv.  30 
the  “acherith  hajjamim”  denotes  the  time  of  the  return  of 
Israel  to  Jehovah  after  all  the  calamities  described  in  the 
foregoing  discourse  shall  have  come  upon  them ; among  these 
is  the  captivity,  so  that  the  use  is  from  the  O.T.  standpoint 
truly  eschatological.  In  Chap.  xxxi.  29,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
marks  the  period  of  the  calamities  themselves,  and  these  are 
placed  by  Moses  at  the  end  of  a process  of  corruption  begin- 
ning immediately  after  his  death ; in  this  Deuteronomy  antici- 
pates some  of  the  prophetic  representations.  No  mention  is 
here  made  of  return,  so  that  only  the  negative  side  of  the 
eschatological  outcome  is  touched  upon.  Isa.  ii.  2-4  and  Mic. 
iv.  1-3  are  identical  prophecies  with  this  difference  only  that 
the  idyllic  picture  of  the  new  paradise  in  vs.  4 is  added  by 
Micah.  In  both  the  reference  is  to  the  last  issue  of  things. 
Isaiah  makes  no  direct  connection  between  the  events  of  the 
“acherith”  and  the  preceding  developments;  the  prophecy  is 
introduced  abruptly.  In  Micah,  however,  through  the  attach- 
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ment  to  the  exceedingly  ominous  close  of  Chap,  iii  a contrast 
seems  to  be  suggested  between  the  depth  and  the  height  in 
Israel’s  future;  the  translators  of  the  English  Bible  (A.V., 
R.V.,  A.R.V.)  express  this  view  of  it  by  giving  the  conjunc- 
tion “waw”  the  sense  of  “but.”®  Of  the  Jeremiah-passages 
two  (xxiii.  20;  xxx\’ii.  24,  corresponding  to  Hebrew  and 
English  XXX.  24)  link  with  the  “acherith”  (placed  in  or  after 
the  captivity)  a new  understanding  of  the  divine  judgment 
come  upon  the  people.  The  two  others  (xxal  18;  found  in 
Hebrew  and  English  xlix.  39  and  xlviii.  47,  lacking  in  the 
Greek)  speak  of  the  return  at  the  end  of  Elam  and  Moab. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  interesting  statement  in  Hebrew 
and  English  xxxi.  17/  to  the  effect  that  there  is  “hope”  for 
the  people’s  “acherith,”  thus  associating  the  latter  with  a state 
of  favor ; this  renders  it  probable  that  the  “new  understand- 
ing” of  the  judgment,  predicted  for  the  “acherith”  in  the 
references  given  above,  is  meant  to  bear  the  same  auspicious 
meaning.  Ezek.  xxx^nii.  16  represents  the  last  great  attack 
made  by  Gog  upon  the  people  as  taking  place  in  the  “acherith” ; 
this  attack  happens  when  the  state  of  security  has  already 
become  an  established  state  for  Israel  (vs.  14).®  Hos.  iii.  5 
fixes  the  “acherith”  as  the  point  after  the  exile,  when  the 
children  of  Israel  return  and  seek  Jehovah  their  God  and 
David  their  King,  and  come  with  fear  to  Jehovah  and  to 
His  goodness.  Finally,  according  to  Dan.  x.  14,  the  inter- 
preter proceeds  to  make  the  prophet  understand  what  shall 
befall  the  people  in  the  “latter  (post-Persian)  days.” 

The  above  survey  includes  all  the  Greek  Old  Testament 


® The  ziKtiV  occurs  also  in  Isaiah ; to  be  certain  of  its  force  as  “but,” 
we  should  have  to  know  that  the  prophecy  was  taken  from  Micah  by 
Isaiah,  or  that  the  connection  of  contrast  found  by  the  English  Versions 
was  intended  in  an  assumed  third  source  lying  back  of  both  Isaiah  and 
Micah. 

' In  Sept,  xxxviii.  16,  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  above  cited,  the 
text  is  greatly  different  and  the  word  “acherith”  does  not  occur. 

* Cp.  Mic.  iv.  I.  II,  where  the  attack  of  the  “many  nations”  is  mentioned 
after  the  description  of  the  “acherith”  as  a state  of  blessedness.  But  the 
arrangement  need  not  be  strictly  chronological;  vs.  ii  saj's  “and  now.” 
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instances  of  occurrence  of  the  phrase.  Certain  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  it,  which  here  may  be  briefly  set  down: 
In  the  first  place  the  phrase  belongs  strictly  to  the  field 
of  eschatology.  It  does  not  signify  some  indefinitely  subse- 
quent point  or  period  or  complication  of  events.  The  note  of 
epochal  finality  is  never  missing  in  it.  This  should,  how- 
ever, not  be  confounded  with  the  idea  of  chronological  fixity. 
It  is  peculiar  to  the  Old  Testament  that  it  makes  this  “acherith” 
a sort  of  movable  complex,  capable  of  being  pushed  forward 
along  the  line  of  prophetic  vision.  Here  is  not  the  place  to 
treat  of  the  principle  of  the  philosophy  of  revelation  under- 
lying this  phenomenon ; it  may  suffice  to  point  to  it  as  a fact 
borne  out  by  exegetical  induction.®  In  the  second  place  the 
conception  relates  to  the  collective  aspect  of  eschatology:  it 
deals  with  the  fortunes  and  destinies  of  the  people,  not  with 
the  prospect  and  future  of  the  individual.^®  This,  however, 
does  not  mean  that  the  Old  Testament,  as  sometimes  alleged, 
is  wholly  lacking  in  individual  eschatology,  it  only  means  that 
whatever  approach  to  or  teaching  of  such  a doctrine  there  is 
has  not  found  expression  through  the  “acherith”-concept. 
Thirdly  the  idea  is  elastic  as  to  its  extent,  no  less  than  mov- 
able as  to  its  position.  It  covers,  as  has  been  shown,  unfavor- 
able and  favorable  happenings  occurring  in  the  farthest 
visible  plane  to  which  the  prophetic  vision  extends,  and  there 
is  no  clear  marking  of  the  sequence  of  these  in  time.  This  is 

® Cp.  Delitzsch,  Commentar  uber  die  Genesis*  1872,  pp.  498-501. 

A possible  exception  is  Num.  xxiii.  10;  here  “the  death  of  the 
righteous”  (parallel  to  his  “acherith”)  is  spoken  of  as  something  devoutly 
to  be  desired.  Can  this  refer  to  Israel  as  the  connection  would  seem  to 
indicate?  There  is  nothing  strange  in  “the  righteous”  as  a name  for 
Israel;  “Jeshurun”  occurs  as  a name  of  the  people  in  Deut.  xxxii.  15; 
xxxiii.  5,  26;  Isa.  xliv.  2.  For  the  idea  of  the  death  of  Israel  cp.  Hos. 
xiii.  13,  but  there  the  representation  is  ominous.  Even  when  individualis- 
tically  interpreted  Balaam’s  words  are  eschatological ; the  blessedness  is 
pronounced  in  view  of  the  future  after  death  (hence  “the  righteous”), 
not  in  view  of  things  left  behind  (children  or  property).  Individually 
interpreted  the  passage  would  yield  an  early  instance  of  the  eschatological 
conception  of  the  state  after  death;  Gen.  v.  24  would  furnish  the  only 
analogue. 
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what  might  be  expected,  taking  into  consideration  the  whole 
tenor  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  with  regard  to  the  future. 
Sometimes  points  are  mentioned  as  falling  within  the  “ache- 
rith,”  somQ.t\n\G.s  a condensation  of  ct'entJ  occupying  apparently 
a certain  stretch  of  time.  The  principal  question  is  whether 
the  static  outcome,  the  permanent  state  of  blessedness  pre- 
dicted, is  actually  included,  sometimes  at  least,  in  the  “ache- 
rith.”  If  so,  then  this  would  extend  the  latter  indefinitely,  in 
fact  render  it  synonymous  with  what  the  New  Testament 
considers  the  state  of  eternity,  although,  of  course,  the  lan- 
guage of  time  would  still  be  employed  to  describe  it,  the 
latter  feature  being  inherent  in  the  etjTuology  of  the  phrase 
itself.  Deut.  iv.  30  has  been  quoted  as  an  instance  of  this  (on 
the  usual  construction)  : “\\"hen  thou  art  in  tribulation  and 
all  these  things  are  come  upon  thee,  in  the  latter  days  thou 
shalt  return  to  Jehovah  thy  God.”  Thus  construe  R.V.  and 
A.R.V.,  but  A.V.  has : “When  all  these  things  are  come  upon 
thee  (i.e.,  the  calamities  spoken  of)  even  in  the  latter  days,” 
etc.  This,  as  an  alternative  construction,  is  also  offered  by 
R.V.  and  A.R.V.  in  the  margin.  The  Greek  Text  is  not  clear; 
it  reads:  “and  all  these  words  (things)  shall  find  thee  in  the 
“acherith”  of  the  days.”  The  Hebrew  represents  the  “acherith” 
as  the  period  of  adversity.  But  even  if  the  construction  of 
R.V.  and  A.R.V.  be  adopted,  the  passage  still  falls  short  of 
placing  the  blessed  age  in  the  “acherith”  ; what  it  puts  there  ex- 
plicitly is  only  the  act  of  conversion.  And  no  more  than  this 
can  be  said  for  the  passage  in  Hos.  iii.  3 : the  people’s  coming 
unto  Jehovah  and  unto  His  “goodness”  is  put  in  the  “ache- 
rith.” Here,  however,  it  is  possible,  if  “coming  to  his  good- 
ness” be  taken  in  the  pregnant  sense  of  enjoying  God’s  favor, 
to  make  the  “acherith”  cover  the  resulting  permanent  eschato- 
logical state.  The  only  passage  which  unequivocally  puts  con- 
summated eschatological  things  within  the  “acherith”  is  the 
duplicate  prophecy,  Isa.  ii.  2 ; Mic.  iv.  i.  Here  we  read  that  in 
the  “acherith”  the  mountain  of  Jehovah’s  house  shall  be  estab- 
lished ("nakhon  jihjeh”)  at  the  head  (=  on  the  top)  of  the 
mountains;  the  Niphal  Participle  must  be  understood  of  an 
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enduring  condition,  and  the  same  is  implied  in  the  representa- 
tion in  vss.  3,  4 of  Jehovah’s  teaching  function,  of  his  judg- 
ing between  many  nations  and  of  the  state  of  peace  and 
security  prevailing,  every  man  sitting  under  his  vine  and 
fig-tree,  and  none  to  make  them  afraid  (the  last  in  Micah 
only)/^ 

Coming  now  to  the  N.T.  and  first  to  the  extra-Pauline 
New  Testament  material,  we  notice  the  fact  that  in  the  Synop- 
tical Gospels  the  terminology  of  ea^arov  does  not  appear  with 
eschatological  reference.  In  John  it  occurs ; here  we  meet  with 
“eschate  hemera,”  vi.  39,  40,  44,  54;  xi.  24.  On  account  of 
both  the  noun  and  the  adjective  being  in  the  singular,  and 
through  the  specific  reference  to  the  act  of  the  resurrection, 
the  Old  Testament  phrase  has  here  become  contracted  in 
meaning.  Acts  has  but  one  instance  of  the  use  of  the  phrase, 
ii.  17,  and  this  in  a quotation  by  Peter  from  Joel  iii.  i,  where 
the  Hebrew  does  not  contain  it,  but  simply  says  “after  that.” 
But  this  easy  substitution  proves  that  the  formula  was  thor- 
oughly familiar  in  early-Christian  circles.  Apart  from  Paul 
the  other  N.T.  references  are  Heb.  i.  2 ; Jas.  v.  3 ; i Pet.  i.  5, 20 ; 
2 Pet.  iii.  3;  I Jno.  ii.  18  (bis);  Jude  18.  In  these  pas- 
sages the  noun  varies  between  “hemerai”  and  “kairos,”^^  or 
“chronos,”  “chronoi,”  “time,”  “times,”  the  former  in  i Pet. 
i.  5,  the  latter  in  Heb.  i.  2,  and  i Pet.  i.  20;  both  forms,  that 
with  “eschatos”  in  the  plural,  and  that  with  “eschaton”  fol- 
lowed by  a genitive  here  occur ; in  i Jno.  ii.  18  the  phrase  runs, 
as  in  the  Gospel,  “eschate  hora,”  with  this  difference  only  that 
what  figures  in  the  saying  of  Jesus  as  a point  of  time  (the 
point  of  the  resurrection)  becomes  in  the  Epistle  the  last 


Cp.  Stark,  “Der  Gebrauch  der  Wendung  Beacheriih  Hajjamim  ini 
alttestamentlichen  Kanon,  Z.  f.  A.  W.  1891,  pp.  247-253;  Giesebrecht, 
Beitrdge  zur  Jesajakritik,  Anhang,  pp.  187-220. 

^2  The  difference  between  “eschatai  hemerai”  and  “kairos  eschatos” 
can  best  be  felt  through  2 Tim.  iii.  i,  ‘‘in  the  last  days  grievous  times 
(kairoi  chalepoi)  shall  come”;  the  former  is  purely  chronological,  the 
latter  carries  the  note  of  qualitatively  complexioned  and  specifically  ap- 
pointed seasons.  This  passage  in  2 Tim.  is  the  only  case  of  technical  use 
of  ‘‘eschatai  hemerai”  with  Paul. 
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stretch  of  time.  The  characteristic  feature  of  these  New 
Testament  applications  of  the  phrase  consists  in  the  idea  ac- 
companying them  that  the  writers  and  readers  are  conscious 
of  the  last  days  being  upon  them,  or  at  least  close  at  hand. 
Indeed,  this  has  to  such  an  extent  become  inseparable  from 
the  phrase,  that  no  longer  any  particular  pains  are  taken  to 
separate  by  means  of  precision  of  statement  present  from 
future  or  semi-present  from  present.  Herein  lies  a very 
marked  difference  from  the  Old  Testament  mode  of  represen- 
tation. Sometimes  belief  in  the  imminence  of  final  happenings 
and  the  pervasive  eschatological  state  of  mind  engendered  by 
this,  seem  to  lead  to  scrutiny  of  the  contemporary  state  of 
things  for  possible  symptoms  of  the  approach  of  the  end, 
2 Tim.  iii.  i ; 2 Pet.  iii.  3 ; Jud.  18.  At  other  times  the  obser- 
vation of  the  symptoms  leads  to  the  conclusion,  or  at  least 
the  strengthening  of  the  conclusion,  that  the  last  hour  is  there, 
I Jno.  ii.  18.  Again  at  other  times  the  thought  has  a thickly 
ominous  coloring,  Jas.  v.  3.  It  also  may  appear  in  more  theo- 
retical form,  though  even  then  never  wholly  detached  from 
the  present  practical  situation,  i Pet.  i.  5,  20.  An  interesting 
example  of  combination  of  the  two  motifs  appears  in  Heb. 
i.  2 : “God  has  spoken  in  the  last  days  in  a Son” ; to  this, 
which  is  so  far  a merely  chronological  construction  of  the 
history  of  revelation,  the  waiter  then  as  a sort  of  after- 
thought, by  means  of  the  pronoun  “these”  loosely  attached  at 
the  close,  adds  the  reflection  that  these  days  are  the  present 
days  of  himself  and  his  readers;  were  it  not  for  the  subse- 
quent supervention  of  that  thought,  the  sense  would  have 
naturally  been  expressed  by  “ep’  eschaton  (plural)  t5n 
hemeron.”  By  all  this  the  phrase  which  previously  hovered  in 
the  mist  of  more  or  less  remote  futurity,  has  obtained  a fixed 
appurtenance  to  the  present  and  closely  impending  future.  It 
is  due  to  the  correct  perception  of  this  that  in  our  English 
Bible  the  Old  Testament  and  Septuagint  phrases  are  rendered 
by  “ the  latter  days,”  whereas  the  New  Testament  speaking 
of  itself  translates  the  identical  phrases  by  “the  last  days.”^® 


In  thus  rendering  from  the  Old  Testament  A.V.,  R.V.  and  A.R.V. 
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A feature  which  this  extra-Pauline  New  Testament  usage 
and  that  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament  have  in  common  is 
what  might  be  called  the  “non-comparative”  character  of 
both.  There  is  no  conscious  reflection  upon  the  qualitatively 
specific  complexion  of  “early”  or  “earlier”  days : the  atten- 
tion is  wholly  fixed  upon  the  future  final  segment  of  time,  so 
as  to  make  the  contrast  an  almost  entirely  chronological  one. 
In  result  of  this  the  rendering  by  “latter  days”  might  easily 
create  a misunderstanding,  the  comparative  degree  inviting 
the  idea  that  two  sorts  of  days,  the  earlier  and  the  latter  ones 
were,  at  least  by  implication,  set  over  against  each  other.  But 
this  is  not  necessarily  implied;  yet  neither  is  it  allowable  to 
draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  static  result  of  the  crisis  foreseen 
will  again  be  made  up  of  “days,”  although  that  would  suit  the 
Old  Testament  perspective  of  a Messianic  state  in  time  quite 
well.  The  “eternal”  as  the  negation  of  time  is  not  envisaged 
here.  What  is  envisaged  is  a point  or  stretch  lying  at  the  end 
of  history;  it  forms  part  of  what  are  called  “days”;  that 
thereafter  there  shall  be  no  more  days,  but  something  of  a dif- 
ferent nature  is  not  implied.  The  acherith,  the  eschaton  have 
the  stress,  not  the  jamim  or  the  hemerai.  The  phrase  “last 
days”  does  not  as  yet  carry  the  implication,  that  the  time-order 
is  soon  to  be  ended  to  make  place  for  a non-diurnal  state  of 
existence. 

Now  examining  Paul  with  the  technical  phrases  just  dis- 
cussed in  mind,  it  is  immediately  apparent  that  his  termin- 
ology is  differently  oriented  than  that  attaching  itself  to  the 


agree  with  the  two  exceptions  of  Gen.  xlix.  i and  Isa.  ii.  2 (Mic.  iv.  i). 
In  these  two  passages  A.V.  has  “the  last  days.”  So  far  as  Isaiah  and 
Micah  are  concerned,  this  anticipation,  as  it  were,  of  the  New  Testament 
usage  may  be  due  to  the  static  character  of  what  is  located  in  the 
“acherith”;  cp.  above  “the  mountain  of  Jehovah’s  house  shall  he  (and 
remain)  established” ; as  a permanent,  non-transitory  phenomenon  this 
seemed  better  expressible  by  “last”  than  by  “latter.”  Num.  xxiii.  10, 
where  all  three  versions  have  “last  end”  is  hardly  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  for  here  the  translators  obviously  found  the  death  of  the  righteous 
person  referred  to;  in  xxiv.  14,  where  the  point  of  view  is  nationally- 
collective,  all  three  versions  have  again  “latter  days.” 
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eschaton-idea.^*  To  be  sure,  Paul  joins  the  adjective  “eschatos” 
to  a number  of  nouns  and  that  with  eschatological  connota- 
tion. I Cor.  iv.  9,  the  Apostles  are  represented  as  set  forth 
eschatoi  to  death,  which  certainly  can  not  mean  that  they  are 
the  most  recent  examples  of  such  a destination;  it  relates 
to  their  place  in  the  final  tribulation  impending,  i Cor.  xv.  26, 
“last”  (with  reference  to  death)  in  the  order  of  enemies  to 
be  abolished  seems  to  be  purely  numerical,  although,  of  course, 
the  eschatological  association  could  not  be  entirely  kept  out  of 
the  word.  The  latter  is  distinctly  present  in  “the  last  trumpet,” 
vs.  52,  for  this  does  not  refer  to  all  the  several  trumpets 
blown  in  the  course  of  the  world’s  history,  but  it  either  means 
the  counterpart  to  the  tremendous  trumpet-blast  that  accom- 
panied the  giving  of  the  law,  or  it  is  named  “last”  because  of  a 
series  of  eschatological  trumpets  immediately  preceding  it,  in 
which  case  there  is  no  reflection  upon  ordinary,  so  to  speak 
secular,  trumpets.^®  Most  significant  of  all,  however,  is  the 
designation  of  Christ  as  “the  eschatos  Adam,”  vs.  45,  where 
“last”  is  entirely  steeped  in  eschatological  meaning,  for  this 
“last  Adam”  is  the  fountain-head  of  the  resurrection,  vss.  22, 
23,  a “quickening  Spirit,”  “of  heaven”  and  “heavenly,”  vss. 
47-49,  all  this  referring  to  the  final  celestial  state  and  the 
conditions  pertaining  thereto,  such  as  the  peculiar  kind  of 
(bodily)  image  to  be  borne  by  believers  after  their  resurrec- 
tion. In  how  far  this  use  of  “eschatos”  by  Paul  has  its  roots 
in  the  ancient  idea  of  “the  last  days,”  can  not  here  be 
determined. 

In  distinction  from  the  O.T.  point  of  view  the  structure  of 

If  any-where,  then  the  phrase  “the  last  days”  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  the  “Man-of-Sin”  prophecy,  2 Thess.  ii ; its  absence  from  this 
piece  seems  significant.  “The  day  of  the  Lord”  is  here  the  central  con- 
ception ; cp.  also  “in  his  own  season”  vs.  6. 

How  thoroughly  “eschatologized”  the  trumpet  is  appears  from  its 
occurrence  without  the  term  “last”  i Thess.  iv.  16,  and  the  verb  i Cor. 
XV.  52;  cp.  Matt.  xxiv.  31,  “a  great  trumpet”;  in  Thess.  “the  trump  of 
God”;  in  Rev.  viii.-xi.  15,  the  seven  trumpets  are  numerically  distin- 
guished, but,  collectively  speaking,  they  all  belong  to  “the  end.”  Rev. 
XV.  I and  xxi.  9,  the  attribute  eschatai  belongs  to  the  seven  plagues  because 
“in  them  is  finished  the  wrath  of  God.” 
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Paul’s  eschatology  appears  antithetical.  It  places  the  end 
under  the  control  of  one  principle  with  the  sway  of  which  a 
preceding  principle  of  equally  comprehensive  rule  and  of  pri- 
mordial origin  is  contrasted,  so  as  to  make  the  two,  when  taken 
together,  yield  a bisection  of  universal  history.  By  giving  the 
soteric  movement  this  cosmical  setting  it  claims  for  it  the 
significance  of  a central  world-process,  around  the  core  of 
which  all  happenings  in  the  course  of  time  group  them- 
selves.^® By  this  one  stroke  order  is  brought  into  the  dis- 
connected multitudinousness  of  events.  The  eschatology, 
without  losing  touch  with  history,  nevertheless,  owing  to  the 
large  sweep  of  its  historical  reach,  becomes  philosophico- 
theological.  It  no  longer  forms  one  item  in  the  sum-total  of 
revealed  teaching,  but  draws  within  its  circle  as  correlated 
and  eschatologically-complexioned  parts  practically  all  of  the 
fundamental  tenets  of  Pauline  Christianity.  Here  this  can 
only  be  briefly  premised;  it  will  have  to  be  shown  by  de- 
tailed investigation  at  subsequent  points.  It  will  appear 
throughout  that  to  unfold  the  Apostle’s  eschatology  means 
to  set  forth  his  theology  as  a whole.  Through  a conceptual 
retroversion  the  end  will  be  seen  to  give  birth  to  the  beginning 
in  the  emergence  of  truth.  What  we  are  here  concerned  with 
more  immediately  is  the  specific  terminology  in  which  this 
mode  of  thought  has  come  to  express  itself.  In  i Cor.  xv. 
45-47,  the  presence  of  this  antithetical  orientation  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  correspondence  of  the  two  names  for  Christ,  “the 
eschatos  Adam’’  and  “the  deuteros  Man,’’  the  opposite  to 
the  former  no  less  than  to  the  latter  being  “the  protos  Man.’’ 
“Eschatos’’  here  bears  technical  meaning;  it  designates  not 
so  much  the  Adam  that  belongs  to  the  order  of  the  “eschata,” 
but  pointedly  the  One  who  is  the  last  in  contrast  with  one 
other  who  is  the  first;  it  is  antithetical  no  less  than  “deu- 


In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  there  is  a similar  bisection  of  history 
with  eschatological  issue,  but  here  this  pertains  to  the  sphere  of  re- 
demption ; the  first  age  is  the  Old  Diatheke,  the  second  the  New  Diatheke, 
cp.  ii.  5;  (oikoomene  melloosa)  ; vi.  5 (“mellon  aion”)  ; cp.  “Hebrews, 
the  Epistle  of  the  Diatheke,”  P.T.R.,  1914,  1915. 
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teros.”  As  backward  of  “the  protos”  there  was  no  other,  so 
beyond  “the  eschatos”  there  can  be  none  further.  Typologi- 
cally  the  same  principle  finds  expression  Rom.  v.  14:  “who  is 
a figure  (type)  of  him  that  was  to  come.” 

More  comprehensively  the  antithetical  structure  appears  in 
the  distinction  between  the  two  ages  or  worlds.  The  only  pas- 
sage in  Paul  where  this  contrast  is  explicitly  drawn  is  Eph. 
i.  21 : “far  above  . . . every  name  that  is  named,  not  only 
in  this  world  (or  age),  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come.” 
There  are,  however,  quite  a number  of  other  passages  where, 
although  only  “this  age”  (0  alwv  o5to?)  appears,  the  other 
member  of  the  contrast  is  nevertheless  present  by  implica- 
tion. Thus  Rom.  xii.  2;  i Cor.  i.  20;  ii.  6,  8;  iii.  18; 
2 Cor.  iv.  4 ; Gal.  i.  4 ; Eph.  ii.  2 ; i Tim.  vi.  17 ; Tit.  ii.  12.  In 
Eph.  i.  21  there  is  a special  reason  for  naming  both  terms,  be- 
cause the  supremacy  of  the  name  of  Christ  above  all  other 
names  was  to  be  affirmed  without  restriction  either  as  to  time 
or  sphere.  The  other  passages  deal  with  some  feature  or  element 
within  the  pre-eschatological  period,  so  that  there  was  no  need 
of  naming  the  opposite.  Still,  apart  from  this,  Paul  might 
have  in  certain  connections  spoken  of  the  “coming  aeon”  by 
itself,  but  the  less  formal,  more  expressive  phrase  “king- 
dom of  God”  was  naturally  preferred  in  such  cases,  just  as 
we  more  easily  speak  of  “heaven”  or  “eternity”  than  of  “the 
future  age”  ; cp.  i Cor.  vi.  9,  10 ; xv.  50 ; Gal.  v.  21 ; Eph.  v.  5 ; 
I Thess.  ii.  12 ; 2 Thess.  i.  5 ; 2 Tim.  iv.  18.  The  scarcity  of  ex- 
plicit reference  to  “the  coming  aeon”  should  not,  therefore,  be 
counted  an  instance  against  the  familiarity  of  Paul  with  the 
correlated  contrast  nor  against  the  importance  of  the  part 
played  by  it  in  his  eschatological  scheme.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  term  “aion”  had  per  se  an  evil  flavor,  which 
would  have  rendered  it  unfit  to  the  Apostle’s  mind  for  asso- 
ciation with  the  perfect  future  life;  Eph.  i.  21  proves  the 
contrary.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  as  a rule  the  phrases 
“this  age,”  “this  world”  were  apt  to  call  up  evil  associations. 
Such  is  plainly  the  case  in  i Cor.  i.  20;  ii.  6-8;  in  both  these 
instances  the  evil  implied  or  expressed  has  a peculiar  noetic 
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reference.  Satan  is  in  2 Cor.  iv.  4 called  outright  “the  god 
of  this  aion.”  According  to  Gal.  i.  4,  Christ  gave  Himself 
tor  our  sins  that  He  might  rescue  us  out  of  this  present  evil 
aion.  2 Tim.  iv.  10,  Demas  is  said  to  have  forsaken  Paul, 
because  he  loved  this  aion.  The  Apostle  warns  the  readers, 
Rom.  xii.  2,  not  to  assume  or  bear  “the  schema”  of  this  aion, 
but  to  let  themselves  be  transformed  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  degradation  of  the  concept  of  “aion”  in  these  cases  is 
probably  a reflex  of  the  evil  meaning  of  “kosmos.”  Other 
passages  like  i Tim.  vi.  17;  Tit.  ii.  12  are  more  neutral  from 
an  ethical  point  of  view.” 

There  are  two  problems  connected  with  this  terminology, 
being  to  some  extent  interdependent.  The  first  problem  con- 
cerns the  antiquity  and  origin  of  the  contrast  in  general ; the 
second  concerns  the  relation  of  “aion”  to  “kosmos.”  The 
Johannine  writings  do  not  employ  “this  aion”  or  “the  coming 
aion”  for  the  purpose  of  eschatological  contrast.  Wherever 
“aion”  occurs  in  them  either  in  the  purely-temporal  or  in  the 
eternity-sense,  the  associations  are  thoroughly  favorable ; the 
pronoun  “this”  is  not  prefixed  to  it.  The  standing  phrase  is 
“eis  ton  aiona,”  “until  eternity.”  This  receives  sufficient  ex- 
planation from  the  older  Scriptural  time-use  of  “ 'olam”  and 
the  plural  “ 'olamim.”  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  evil  member 
of  the  antithesis  the  word  “kosmos,”  “ho  kosmos  hootos” 
finds  characteristic  employment  with  John.^®  Now  this  word 
“kosmos”  with  Paul  also  occasionally  occurs  synonymously 
with  “ho  aion  hootos.”  So  we  find  it  Rom.  iii.  6;  i Cor. 
i.  20,  21;  ii.  12;  iii.  19;  xi.  32;  2 Cor.  vii.  10;  Phil.  ii.  15. 
That  the  word  “kosmos”  had  evil  coloring,  when  used  in 
ethico-religious  connections  appears  most  clearly  from  the 
fact  of  its  never  being  transferred  to  the  state  to  come;  “ho 

1’’  The  wicked  nature  implied  in  the  contrast  to  the  other  aion  marks 
a further  point  of  difference  between  the  Pauline  antithesis  and  that  in 
Hebrews. 

^®Cp.  Jno.  xii.  31 ; xiv.  30;  xvi.  ii,  “ho  archon  too  kosmoo  tootoo”;  cp. 
with  “the  god  of  this  aeon,’’  2 Cor.  iv.  4. 
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kosmos  ekeinos,”  “that  age,”  is  neither  Johannine  nor 
Pauline.  Jesus  in  his  speech  to  the  Jews  shows  conscious 
avoidance  of  it,  Jno.  viii.  23;  “Ye  are  of  this  world;  I am 
not  of  this  world"  instead  of : “I  am  of  that  world.”  This 
does  not,  of  course,  prevent  either  with  John  or  Paul  the 
ethically-neutral  use  of  “world”  as  a comprehensive  quanti- 
tative designation  of  the  lower  creation.  For  Paul,  cp.  Rom. 
i.  8;  V.  12  ; i Cor.  iv.  9 (vii.  31 ) ; xiv.  10 ; Eph.  i.  4;  Col.  i.  6; 
I Tim.  vi.  7;  for  John,  cp.  i.  9,  10;  iii.  19;  vi.  14;  viii.  26; 
ix.  5;  X.  36;  xi.  27;  xiii.  l ; xvi.  21  ; xvii.  5,  24;  xviii.  37; 
xxi.  25 ; I Jno.  ii.  2 ; iv.  1,3,912  Jno.  7. 

The  usage  of  both  terms  in  Paul  leaves  the  impression  that 
the  antithesis  is  not  of  the  Apostle’s  own  coining.  The  evil 
aspect  of  “the  present  age”  he  may  have  accentuated  more 
than  was  done  previously,  but  he  certainly  did  not  frame 
de  noz'o  either  the  phrase  itself  nor  its  close  association  with 
“ho  kosmos.”  In  the  Jewish  writing  4 Ezr.,  scarcely  a 
generation  later  than  Paul,  it  is  said  “that  God  made  two 
aions,”  vii.  50;  further,  the  present  age  and  the  future  age 
are  contrasted  in  a number  of  passages.  The  same  appears  in  the 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (of  approximately  the  same  period). 
Hillel  speaks  of  “the  life  of  the  future  aion.”  Jochanan  ben 
Zakkai  (about  80  a.d.)  states  that  God  revealed  to  Abraham 
“this  aion”  but  not  “the  coming  aion.”  To  these  may  be 
joined,  as  a Jewish  witness  for  the  way  of  speaking,  Eleazar 
from  Modiim  (somewhat  later  than  Jochanan)  who  enumer- 
ates among  the  six  good  gifts  bestowed  upon  Israel  the  com- 
ing aion  and  the  new  world.  These  Jewish  authorities  would 
certainly  not  have  borrowed  a phrase  of  this  kind  from  Paul 
nor  from  the  vocabulary  of  Christian  eschatology  in  general. 
So  that,  even  if  earlier  indubitable  instances  of  occurrence 
could  not  be  quoted,  the  ones  just  mentioned  will  suffice  to 
prove  the  Pauline  usage  as  a derived  one.  Dalman,  who  is  on 
the  whole  disinclined  to  carry  the  phrases  farther  back  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  here  also  has  critical  suspicions,  but 
is  compelled  to  admit ; “the  existence  of  the  phrases  ‘this 
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aion,’  ‘the  future  aion’  is  at  any  rate  established  for  the  close 
of  the  first  post-Christian  century.”^® 

Ascending  backwards  from  Paul  to  the  speech  of  Jesus  in 
the  Synoptical  Gospels,  we  find  the  distinction  between  the  two 
ages  both  explicitly  drawn  and  assumed  by  implication.  The 
explicit  contrast  occurs  Matt.  xii.  32 ; Mk.  x.  30 ; Lk.  xx.  34  ff . 
Semi-explicit  is  Lk.  xvi.  8,  where  as  the  contrast  to  “the 
children  of  this  age  (or  world)”  appears  “the  children  of 
light.”  Impliedly  the  antithesis  seems  to  be  present  Matt.  xiii. 
22  (Mk.  iv.  19)  “the  care  (Mk.  cares)  of  the  age  (or  world)” 
and  in  Matt.  xiii.  39,  40,  49;  xxiv.  3;  xxviii.  20,  “the  end 
avvreXeia  of  the  age  (or  world ).^®  Dalman  concludes  that 
from  a comparison  of  these  parallels  the  occurrence  of  the 
phrase  in  the  speech  of  Jesus  can  not  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  be  inferred,  and  that,  moreover,  even  should  Jesus 
have  actually  employed  it,  it  must  have  been  for  his  mode 
of  speaking  of  no  significance.  The  inference  of  later  intru- 
sion of  such  a phrase  from  the  mere  fact  of  absence  or 
variation  in  one  or  more  parallel  Gospel-texts  seems  pre- 
carious, because  condensation  no  less  than  amplification  on 
the  writer’s  part  may  possibly  account  for  the  facts.  But, 
even  if  one,  with  Dalman,  were  to  call  in  doubt  the  presence 
of  the  phrase  in  the  eschatological  vocabulary  of  Jesus,  its 
employment  by  the  Evangelists,  or  by  the  antecedent  bearers 
of  the  Gospel-tradition,  would  none  the  less  retain  consider- 
able significance.  For  that  the  Evangelists  or  the  tradition  did 
not  all  borrow  this  phraseology  from  Paul  seems  certain. 
At  their  time  of  repeating  or  committing  to  writing,  there- 
fore, the  terminology  must  have  lain,  so  to  speak,  in  the  air, 
and  this  time  was  not  so  very  far  removed  from  the  time  of 
Paul  or  even  of  Jesus.  In  regard  to  the  coloring  of  the  con- 
trast in  the  Gospel-passages  we  note  that  in  certain  instances 
it  is  chronological ; so  Matt.  xii.  32 : “it  shall  not  be  for- 
given him,  neither  in  this  aion,  neither  in  that  to  come.”  In 
j S; : ITSffll 

Cp.  Dalman,  Die  Worte  Jesu,  I,  pp.  122,  123. 

Besides  here,  the  phrase  “synteleia  too  aionos”  is  found  in  Heb.  ix. 
26  only. 
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Mk.  X.  29,  30,  “this  aion”  and  “the  aion  to  come”  are  the 
two  time-instalments  for  restitution,  the  latter  of  which,  to 
be  sure,  far  surpasses  the  former.  But  in  Lk.  xx.  34  ff.,  it  is  im- 
plied that  the  children  of  “this  aion’  ’are  ethico-religiously 
inferior,  because  unworthy  to  obtain  the  other  aion.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  inherent  distinctiveness  “the  children  of 
this  aion  in  their  generation”  are  in  Lk.  xvi.  8 set  over 
against  “the  children  of  the  light”  ; “light”  here  is  certainly  not 
a mere  figurative  characterization,  but  points  to  the  element 
pervasive  of  the  future  aion  (or  world).  “The  care  (cares)  of 
this  aion”  in  Matt,  xxii;  Mk.  iv.  19  seem  to  reflect  an  un- 
favorable estimate  of  the  influence  and  tendency  of  the  aion 
(or  world)  with  which  some  of  the  hearers  of  the  gospel  are 
preoccupied.^^  On  the  other  hand,  the  five  passages  in  Mat- 
thew containing  the  phrase  “sunteleia  too  aidnos”  ob- 
viously take  aion  in  a strictly  chronological  sense  without 
admixture  of  a depreciating  judgment. 

Can  this  usage  of  the  contrasting  two  ages  (or  worlds)  be 
traced  much  farther  back  before  the  time  of  Jesus?  In  Sir. 
xviii.  10  the  translated  Syrian  text  distinguishes  between 
“this  aion”  and  “the  aion  of  the  pious,”  which  yields  both  the 
formal  opposition  of  the  two  and  the  different  appraisal  of 
each.  But  Dalman  thinks  that  “in  the  day  of  the  aion,”  cor- 
responding to  this  in  the  Greek  text,  means  no  more  than  “in 
the  life-time,”  and  moreover  considers  the  entire  verse  a later 
interpolation  shedding  no  light  upon  the  usage  in  the  author’s 
own  time  (about  175  b.c.).  The  Apocalypse  of  Enoch  like- 
wise speaks  in  Ixxi.  15  of  “the  future  aion,”  and  in  xlviii.  7 
of  “the  aion  of  unrighteousness,”  but  again  these  passages 
are  regarded  by  Dalman  subsequent  additions  to  the  text.  The 
harvest  thus  gleaned  from  the  pre-Christian  sources  is  not 
plentiful;  indeed  after  Dalman’s  critical  sifting  it  dwindles 
to  practically  nothing.  We  would  thus  seem  to  be  forced 
down  to  the  Jewish  period  about  contemporary  to  Jesus  and 
Paul  for  reliable  attestation  of  the  existence  of  the  termin- 


Some  textual  authorities  read  “too  aionos  tbotoo”  in  this  passage ; 
cp.  Dalman,  p.  125. 
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ology,  always  keeping  in  mind  that  it  must  be  somewhat 
older  than  this  time  in  view  of  the  easy  way  in  which  Paul 
handles  it. 

Before  tracing  the  antiquity  of  “kosmos”  as  found  with 
Paul,  and  in  the  Greek  Gospels,  partly  as  a comprehensive 
term  for  all  that  exists,  partly  as  an  evil-complexioned  desig- 
nation of  the  system  opposed  to  God,  and  therefore  doomed 
to  pass  away,  i.e.,  more  or  less  eschatologically  colored,  we 
shall  have  to  put  to  ourselves  the  question  what  lies  back  of 
it  in  the  Plebrew  or  the  Aramaic  vernacular.  As  is  well 
known  these  languages  originally  possessed  no  word  for 
“world,”  but  helped  themselves,  where  the  idea  of  “the  all” 
was  to  be  expressed  by  round-about  ways  of  speaking;  e.g., 
Gen.  i.  i says : “in  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth."  In  later  times,  through  the  contact  with  and  influ- 
ence of  other  languages  and  modes  of  thought,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  employ  a single  word  for  the  concept  of  “the 
world.”  The  word  that  entered  into  this  vacant  place  of 
speech  was  the  word  Ha-'Olam.  But  this  word  was  from  its 
very  etymology  a tfm^-designation ; in  being  adopted  for 
“world”  it  was  put  to  an  extraneous  new  use.  And  yet  the 
choice  of  precisely  this  word  for  that  particular  use  can  not 
have  been  purely  arbitrary;  there  must  have  been  some  rea- 
son in  the  tim^-meaning  that  invited  the  transition  to  the 
world-mtznmg.  Probably  the  inducement  lay  in  the  consid- 
eration that  the  time-course  of  things  unrolling  itself  suc- 
cessively up  to  an  expected  end  could  be  comprehensively 
surveyed  so  as  to  appear  a coherent  totality  of  speciflc  char- 
acter : the  age  constituted,  as  it  were,  a world  when  regarded 
as  to  its  complexion.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  this 
could  scarcely  have  happened,  had  not  “the  age”  appeared  as 
strictly  terminating  at  the  farther  end.  In  other  words  belief 
in  a fixed  nature  and  a temporal  duration  of  the  present 
order  of  things  is  inherent  in  the  word  “aion,”  where  it 
inclines  to  pass  over  from  the  time-  into  the  world-category.^^ 


22  Dalman,  Die  Worte  Jesu,  p.  134,  thinks  that  no  reflection  upon  the 
terminus  ad  quern  was  necessary  to  account  for  the  new  point  of  view : 
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From  that  point  on  an  “age”  and  a “world”  had  become  so 
closely  cognate  as  to  be  well-nigh  inseparable,  both  being 
expressible  by  the  same  word.  In  this  chronological  semi- 
qualitative  condensation  of  the  entire  content  of  a temporal 
development  from  beginning  to  end  seems  to  lie  the  seed  out 
of  which  the  full-grown  scheme  of  the  two  ages  and  the  two 
worlds  grew  up. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  twofold  meaning  of  the  one  word 
“ 'olam”  thus  established  was  bound  to  produce  a degree  of 
uncertainty  in  the  understanding  and  rendering  of  the  word 
in  not  a few  cases.  And  this  uncertainty  attached  not  only  to 
the  term  in  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original;  it  likewise 
passed  over  to  the  Greek  employment.  The  Greek  had  a sep- 
arate word  for  “world,”  and  therefore  was  quite  able  to  dis- 
tinguish in  each  case.  But  this  was  not  done  in  all  instances. 
As  'Olam  “age”  had  received  'Olam  “world”  for  its  twin- 
brother,  so  the  Greek  term  aion  for  “age”  was  liable  to 
be  pressed  into  the  same  double  service.  Originally  a pure 
time-concept,  it  now  became  an  all-comprehensive  space- 
concept  as  well.  “Aion”  may  mean  “age”  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  it  may  mean  “world.”  In  some  cases  the  decision 
may  be  difficult,  in  other  cases  the  sense  “world”  is  from  the 
context  unmistakable.  Matt.  xiii.  22,  “care  of  the  aion” ; Lk. 
xvi.  8,  “the  children  of  this  aion”  (as  contrasted  with  “the 
children  of  the  light”)  are  examples  of  the  former;  2 Tim.  iv. 
10,  “having  loved  the  present  aion”  and  Heb.  i.  2 and  xi.  3 will 
illustrate  the  latter.  The  two  last-named  references  from  He- 
brews illustrate  the  inevitable  grammatical  incongruousness 
arising  from  carrying  over  “aion”  “world”  into  the  Greek. 
“Aion”  in  its  time-sense  stood  in  the  Semitic  idiom  not  sel- 
dom in  the  plural,  naturally  so,  since  there  were  many  ages  or 
sections  of  time,  or  because  the  concept  was  subject  to  plurali- 
zation  for  the  sake  of  stressing  endlessness  or  majesty. 


the  unsurz’eyableness  of  the  course  of  things  sufficed  to  suggest  it.  He 
admits,  however,  that  “ 'Olam”  in  such  a case  is  distinguished  from 
“world”  by  its  temporal  conception  only;  as  to  content,  the  two  are 
equal. 
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Where  with  “aion”  in  the  sense  of  “world”  this  pluralization 
was  retained,  we  find  the  mode  of  speech  that  God  made  the 
“aionas,”  ''worlds.” 

The  equivocalness  of  the  word  “ '01am,”  or  its  Aramaic 
equivalent,  has  something  to  do  also  with  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  how  old  exactly  the  world-idea  is  in  the  religious 
sources,  where  it  first  with  certainty  emerges  in  them.  In 
the  Old  Testament  there  is  no  assured  instance;  Daniel  still 
says  “the  whole  earth,”  where  to  us  the  whole  “world”  would 
have  seemed  to  be  in  place ; obviously  the  writer  did  not  have 
the  latter  at  his  disposal;  cp.  ii.  35,  39;  iii.  31 ; iv.  8,  19.  Sir. 
xxxviii.  4 is  a doubtful  instance ; the  Greek  “ktisma  aionos” 
would  naturally  suggest  “creation  of  the  world,”  especially 
in  view  of  the  Syriac  rendering  with  “da-'almah”  for  the 
second  word.  Still  it  is  possible  to  maintain,  as  Dalman  pre- 
fers doing,  that  “aionos”  here  goes  back  to  the  meaning  of 
“eternity”  for  “ '01am”  which  would  yield  “the  eternal” 
creation,”  thus  eliminating  the  idea  of  “world.”  En.  i-xxxvi 
contains  several  times  the  designation  of  God  as  “the  God  of 
the  aion,”  or  “the  King  of  the  aiones,”  “the  Ruler  of  the 
aion.”  Here  again  the  first  impulse  would  be  to  render  “King 
of  the  world”  or  “God  of  the  worlds.”  Dalman,  however,  ob- 
jects to  this  on  the  ground  of  the  obvious  dependence  of  such 
phrases  on  the  O.T.  “God  of  the  age,”  “Rock  of  the  ages,” 
“King  of  the  age,”  “kingdom  of  all  the  ages,”  Gen.  xxi,  33 ; 
Isa.  xxvi.  4,  xl.  28;  Jer.  x.  10;  Ps.  cxlv.  13  all  expressive 
of  the  eternity  of  God.  To  be  sure,  in  none  of  these  phrases 
does  the  article  stand  before  the  second  word,  whilst  in  the 
Greek  combinations  it  is  found  regularly.  The  force  of 
this,  however,  is  somewhat  lessened  by  the  observation,  that 
the  article  need  not  have  been  intended  to  render  “aion”  by 
itself  determinate,  but  only  for  the  determination  of  the  com- 
pound name.  Or  again,  the  qualification  “(ha-)'olam”  might 
have  meant  no  more  than  to  describe  God  as  God  forever, 
“(ha-)'olam”  being  used  adverbially.  But,  while  all  this  may 
be  possible,  it  at  the  utmost  allows  bare  possibility  for 
not-yet-existence  of  the  world-concept;  for  disproving  its 
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existence  it  is  insufficient,  and  on  the  whole  unconvincing.^® 
In  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch  several  times  “the  creation  of 
the  world”  occurs ; here  the  idea  of  creation  forbids  to  think 
of  “age.”  The  passages  are  xlviii.  6,  7;  Ixix.  16,  17,  18; 
Ixxi.  15.  Dalman  regards  them  as  later  additions,  without, 
however,  giving  his  reasons  except  in  the  case  of  the  first. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  mere  suspicion  thrown  upon  them  is 
bound  to  render  them  doubtful  witnesses.  In  the  Book  of 
Visions  (En.  Ixxxiii-xc)  occurs  “God  of  the  entire  world,” 
Ixxxiv.  2 ; because  it  stands  in  “a  very  verbose  doxology” 
belonging  to  the  introduction  of  the  Visions,  Dalman  speaks 
dubiously  about  this ; he  thinks  it  may  be  later  than  the  other 
parts.  Besides,  of  the  Visions  as  a whole  he  remarks,  that 
their  date  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  And  his  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter,  to  our  mind  somewhat  rash,  is 
that  the  use  of  the  word  '01am  for  “world”  in  the  pre-Chris- 
tian period  is  subject  to  strong  doubt. 

The  Synoptical  passages  containing  “world”  (kosmos) 
are  the  following;  Matt.  iv.  8;  v.  14:  xiii.  38;  xvi.  26;  (Mk. 
viii.  36;  Lk.  ix.  25)  ; xviii.  7;  xxiv.  21;  xxv.  34;  (Lk.  xi. 
50);  xxvi.  13;  (Mk.  xiv.  9);  Mk.  xvi.  15;  Lk.  xii.  30. 
xii.  30.  Even  these  are  attacked,  so  far  as  an  underlying  '01am 
for  kosmos  is  concerned.  The  reasons  adduced  do  not  carry 
weight.  That  the  appropriateness  of  “kingdoms  of  the  earth” 
in  the  temptation-narrative  is  as  great  as  that  of  “kingdoms 
of  the  world”  not  many  exegetes,  coming  to  the  phrase  with- 
out particular  linguistic  preoccupation  would  affirm.  Was 
Satan’s  influence  in  its  wide  range,  let  us  say  at  the  time  of 
the  writing  of  this  account,  not  more  graphically  depicted  by 
“world”  than  by  “aion”?  Luke  has  for  “kosmos”  “oikoo- 
mene,”  which  admits  of  the  same  remark.  Where  Matthew, 
Mark  and  Luke  agree  in  rendering  their  original  with  “gain- 
ing the  whole  world,”  Matt.  xvi.  26;  Mk.  viii.  36;  Lk.  ix.  25 
the  argument  from  absence  of  kosmos  in  a parallel  text 
is  eliminated.  Hence  Dalman  acknowledges  that  from  the 


Worte  Jesu,  pp.  133-134. 
Ibid.,  p.  135. 
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saying  some  plausibility  may  be  obtained  for  the  use  of  the 
Aramaic  term  “world,”  but  he  thereupon  straightway  weak- 
ens the  grudgingly  granted  concession  by  observing  at  the 
close  “that  the  possibility  exists  to  remove  also  this  example 
of  the  use  of  ‘ 'alam’  for  ‘kosmos’  from  the  speech  of  Jesus, 
by  either  taking  ‘ 'alma’  in  the  sense  of  ‘Zeitlichkeit’  (time- 
expanse),  or  putting  back  of  ‘the  whole  kosmos’  ‘all  the 
earth’  (ar'a).”  That  in  the  combination  “light  of  the  kosmos” 
and  “salt  of  the  earth,”  Matt.  v.  14,  the  translator  must  have 
found  two  different  words  in  his  original,  is  self-evident. 
There  is  a presumption  in  favor  of  light  having  been  asso- 
ciated with  “world”  and  salt  with  “earth.”  While  as  a matter 
of  fact  in  both  figures  humanity  is  meant  as  that  which  is  to 
be  enlightened  and  to  be  salted,  yet  the  diffusion  of  light  as 
the  more  volatile  element  is  more  naturally  joined  to  the  idea 
of  “world”  and  that  of  salt  as  a materially  penetrating  ele- 
ment joins  itself  most  easily  to  “earth.”  The  “woe”  that  is 
proclaimed  upon  the  kosmos,  could  not  very  well,  without 
falling  into  extremely  realistic  apocalyptic,  have  been  called 
down  upon  the  earth.  The  phrases  descriptive  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  to  the  kosmos.  Matt.  xiii.  38;  xxvi.  13; 
Mk.  xiv.  9;  xvi.  15  would  allow  equally  well  of  the  render- 
ing “to  the  (whole)  earth,”  and  therefore  do  not  help  to  a 
decision.  Quite  synonymously  with  these  are  used  “in  the 
whole  oikoomene,”  Matt.  xxiv.  14,  and  “to  all  the  ethne  (na- 
tions),” Mk.  xiii.  10;  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  “to  the  whole  ktisis”^® 
Lk.  xvi.  1 5,  Cp.  “the  ethne  too  kosmoo,”  Lk.  xii.  30 ; “from  the 
foundation  of  the  kosmos”  ; Matt.  xxv.  34 ; Lk.  xi.  50 ; “from 
the  beginning  of  the  kosmos,”  Matt.  xxiv.  41 ; “from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ktisis,”  Mk.  x.  6;  xiii.  19,  are  certainly  more 
natural  expressions  when  understood  of  “the  world”  than  of 
“the  earth”;  the  quotation  in  Matt.  xiii.  35  from  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
2 puts  “foundation  of  the  world”  for  the  Sept,  “from  the 
beginning”  without  further  specification  as  to  the  beginning 
of  what  is  meant.  Taking  all  the  evidence  together  it  seems 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  “ktisis”  can  designate  “the  created 
race  of  men”;  Dalman,  Die  Worte  Jesu,  p.  144. 
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hard  to  escape  the  conclusion,  that  the  Aramaic  original  of 
the  Evangelist  was  not  unfamiliar  with  “Alma”  as  “world.” 
It  would  be  highly  precarious  to  assume  that  in  all  the  in- 
stances quoted  Jesus  employed  the  word  with  a time-meaning 
only,  or  did  not  speak  the  sayings  in  their  present  form 
at  all.=^« 

Before  dismissing  these  Synoptical  cases  the  question  may 
be  put,  whether  the  kosmos-  o\z.m,  if  assumed  to  be  present 
in  them,  carries  with  it  any  association  of  evil.  Is  “the  world” 
in  the  parlance  of  Jesus  a bad  or  a neutral  name?  The  king- 
doms of  the  world  offered  by  Satan  are  undoubtedly  con- 
ceived as  making  up  an  evil  world. The  kosmos  upon  which 
the  “woe”  is  pronounced  on  account  of  the  offenses  bound  to 
come  in  it.  Matt,  xviii.  7,  is,  at  least  in  a potential  sense,  an 
object  of  condemnation,  but  to  what  extent  this  enters  into 
the  word  “kosmos”  itself  is  harder  to  determine.*®  The  kos- 
mos that  needs  to  derive  its  light  from  the  disciples  is  a dark- 
ened world  in  a moral  sense.  The  kosmos  comparable  to  the 
field  into  which  the  seed  is  sown  is  likewise  a sphere  outside 
the  pale  of  salvation.  The  nations  of  the  kosmos  seek  after 
the  things  of  this  life  in  distinction  from  the  disciples  who 
seek  after  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  character  of  these 
nations  which  are  thus  described  can  scarcely  avoid  impress- 
ing itself  upon  the  world  they  compose.  Into  the  other  cases 
no  ethical  or  religious  appraisal  need  enter.*® 

2®  To  think  of  ‘‘  '01am,”  “ 'Alam”  as  time-concepts  exclusively  is  for- 
bidden by  the  nature  of  the  reference,  e.g.,  “foundation  of  the  world,” 
where  “foundation  of  the  age”  yields  no  sense.  The  choice  lies  among 
three  things : “world,”  “earth,”  and  the  critical  denial  of  the  expressions 
to  Jesus. 

2^  Rev.  xi.  15,  “The  kingdom  of  the  world  is  become  of  our  Lord  and 
of  his  Christ,”  furnishes  a parallel,  although  “kingdom”  is  here  in  the 
singular  and  might  mean  “kingship.” 

2®  The  latter  half  of  the  verse  individualizes  the  application  “woe  to 
that  man,”  showing  the  evil  nature  of  the  object  affected. 

2®  The  above  survey  shows  that  the  evil  connotation  of  “ho  kosmos,”  so 
prominent  in  John,  is  not  entirely  absent  from  the  Synoptics.  It  further 
indicates  that  Jesus’  use  of  the  concept  “world”  contains  the  same  ele- 
ments as  that  of  Paul;  although  the  ethical  coloring  is  neither  so  em- 
phatic nor  so  systematic  as  with  the  Apostle. 
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About  to  return  to  Paul  we  may  cast  a look  around  in  the 
earlier  or  contemporary  Jewish  (non-canonical)  literature.®" 
The  section  Ixxii-lxxxii  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  (about  100 
B.c.)  refers  several  times  to  the  created  “world,”  Ixxii.  i; 
Ixxv.  3,  8;  Ixxxi.  I,  5,  7.  In  another  division  of  the  same 
book,  xci-civ  (about  the  same  date),  “the  revelation  of  the 
judgment  to  the  whole  world”  is  spoken  of,  xci.  14;  the 
ideas  of  totality  and  of  wickedness  mingle  here.  The  Assump- 
tio  Mosis  (preserved  in  Latin,  about  a.d.  50-100)  speaks  of 
the  “orbis  terrarum,”  and  also  of  “saeculum.”®^  Both  of  these 
rest  on  the  world-sense  of  the  underlying  original.  The  Apoca- 
lypse of  Baruch  (believed  to  contain  sections  of  varying 
dates)  has  even  in  its  older  parts,  not  perhaps  so  very  far  re- 
moved from  Paul,  the  Syriac  term  in  the  sense  of  “world”; 
the  Greek  lying  back  of  the  Syriac  must  have  read  “kosmos,” 
liv.  I ; Ivi.  2,  3;  Ixxiii.  i,  5.  The  Book  of  Jubilees  (last  cen- 
tury before  Christ)  speaks  of  the  “generations  of  the  saecu- 
lum,”  and  God  is  called  “the  God  of  the  saeculum,”  phrases 
in  which  the  Latin  “saeculum’^  plainly  seems  intended  to  ren- 
der the  Greek  “kosmos,”  although  the  time-conception  is  not 
wholly  excluded,  x.  17;  xxv.  23;  also  the  possibility  that 
“earth  was  meant  in  the  original  may  have  to  be  reck- 

Hellenistic  writings  like  2 Macc.,  4 Macc.,  Wisdom,  need  not  be 
considered  here;  they  use  “kosmos”  freely.  What  we  are  endeavoring  to 
trace  is  the  Semitic  equivalent  back  of  “kosmos.” 

In  Christian  Latin  the  noun  “saeculum”  signifies  both  “age”  (from 
sequi  “to  follow”)  and  “world,”  the  latter  with  a sub-flavor  of  inferior- 
ity from  the  other-worldly  point  of  view.  Hence  “secular,”  from  “saecu- 
laris,”  “pertaining  to  the  world.”  The  saeculum  is  the  transitory  in  its 
nature — no  less  than  in  its  time-aspect.  This  way  of  speaking  is  not  in- 
digenously Latin ; it  seems  to  have  been  imported  into  the  language  from 
the  Jewish  or  the  Christian  vocabulary.  The  phrase  “in  saecula  saecu- 
lorum”  of  the  liturgy  means,  quite  after  the  Scriptural  (both  Hebrew  and 
Greek)  pattern  “unto  endless  ages.”  It  acquires  a strange  sound  only 
when  for  the  version  into  English  “world”  is  used : “world  without  end." 
This  seems  at  first  to  imply  a confusion  between  the  two  meanings  of 
“saeculum,”  choosing  “world”  where  “age”  was  indicated.  But  we  are 
told  by  lexicographers,  that  in  old  English  likewise  the  word  “world” 
already  had  a time-meaning.  Owing  to  this,  “world  without  end”  may  not 
have  sounded  so  strange  to  the  first  users  as  it  does  to  us  now. 
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oned  with.  Finally,  4 Ezra  (Apoc.  of  Ezra),  in  the  main 
dating  at  the  latest  from  the  close  of  the  Eirst  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Second  Century  a.d.,  makes  frequent  mention  of 
“the  created  saeculum”  (in  the  Syriac  text  “ 'alma”),  and 
while  in  some  instances  “aion”  may  be  the  word  presupposed 
in  the  original  Greek,  even  this  would  not  bar  out  the  sense  of 
“world,”  as  Heb.  i.  2 ; xi.  3 prove.  The  reason  why  Dalman 
thinks  that  “aion”  must  have  stood  everywhere  in  the  Greek 
is  not  plain. 

The  later  Jewish  literature  has  no  further  bearing  on  the 
situation  in  the  words  of  Jesus  or  the  writings  of  Paul.  After 
having  looked  around  in  the  environment,  nearer  or  more  re- 
mote, of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostle,  we  now  proceed  to  take 
up  certain  points  yet  undetermined  and  on  which  perhaps  the 
enquiry  just  concluded  may  cast  some  light.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  whether,  if  in  the  surrounding  literature 
(Jewish  or  Christian)  “aion”  was  made  to  render  double 
service  for  “age”  and  “world,”  traces  of  the  latter  are  dis- 
coverable with  Paul.  For  Rom.  xii.  2;  i Cor.  ii.  6,  8;  iii.  18; 
2 Cor.  iv.  4;  Gal.  i.  4;  i Tim.  vi.  17  the  possibility  of  this 
must  be  admitted ; on  the  other  hand  where  not  “this  aion,” 
but  the  present  age  (“ho  nun  aion”)  appears,  the  strict  time- 
reference  has  more  plausibility.  With  “kosmos”  this  “nun” 
is  not  found,  whilst  “hootos”  is,  i Cor.  iii.  19.  That  Paul, 
though  closely  associating  “this  age”  and  “this  world,”  yet 
did  not  quite  promiscuously  employ  them  follows  from  their 
joint-occurrence  in  Eph.  ii.  2 : “wherein  ye  once  walked  ac- 
cording to  the  aion  of  this  kosmos” ; here  the  supposition  is 
that  to  the  kosmos  (conceived  as  evil)  an  evil  time-  or  life- 
complexion  belongs,  the  one  affecting  the  other  and  being  in- 
separable from  the  other,  but  none  the  less  conceptually  and 
linguistically  distinguishable  the  one  from  the  other.  On  the 
whole  we  shall  have  to  say  that  the  world-scheme  follows  the 
time-scheme,  not  the  reverse;  this  is  not  without  theological 
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importance  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Apostle’s  idea  of  the 
kosmos  as  evil.®® 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  distinction  between  “this 
age”  and  “the  age  to  come”  lies  in  the  line  of  successiveness. 
Where,  and  as  soon  as,  the  one  ceases,  the  other  begins,  or  at 
least  is  at  the  point  of  beginning.  Even  pre-millennarians  can 
have  no  objection  to  this  statement,  inasmuch  as  under  their 
scheme  the  millennium  could  in  part  be  identified  with  the 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  note  the  attitude  of  the  Versions 
of  the  English  Bible  towards  the  more  or  less  equivocal  “aion.”  A.V.  has 
rendered  “aion”  everywhere  by  “world,”  except  in  Eph.  ii.  2,  where  “aion” 
and  “kosmos”  occur  together  in  the  phrase  “aion  too  kosmoo,”  and  con- 
sequently the  former  required  some  other  term  for  which  “course”  was 
chosen;  this  would  not  badly  render  “aion”  in  its  temporal  sense,  but 
“course”  inevitably  awakens  the  erroneous  impression  as  though  “man- 
ner of  conduct”  were  intended,  which  is  not  quite  so  large  a concept  as 
Paul  wished  to  express.  In  Matt.  xiii.  22  (Mk.  iv.  19)  “the  cares  of  this 
world”  A.V.  has  added  the  pronoun  “this”  which  is  not  in  the  original ; 
the  adverb  “nun”  in  i Tim.  vi.  17  and  2 Tim.  iv.  10,  Tit.  ii.  12,  has  not 
prevented  the  rendering  “world” ; nor  has  the  pointed  contrast  between 
“this  aion”  and  “the  aion  to  come,”  in  Matt.  xii.  33,  induced  abandon- 
ment of  “world”;  in  “synteleia  too  aionos,”  “world”  is  likewise  retained; 
in  Heb.  ix.  26,  the  plural  “aiones”  did  not  prevent  the  rendering  “world” 
(singular),  which  to  be  sure  was  warranted  in  view  of  i.  2 and  xi.  3, 
where,  however,  the  plural  “worlds”  is  given ; the  case  of  ix.  26  and  that 
of  the  two  other  passages  is  not  alike,  because  in  the  latter  the  idea  of 
"making"  the  “aiones”  enters,  which  positively  demands  “world” ; in  the 
other  passage  (ix.  26)  the  matter  is  doubtful;  R.V.  has  “ages”  in  the 
second  half  of  the  verse;  this  procedure  of  A.V.  has  the  merit  of  uni- 
formity; in  some  cases  it  is  undoubtedly  correct,  in  others  certainly 
incorrect ; the  worst  is  that  it  covers  up  a problem  to  the  reader  who 
is  unfamiliar  with  the  original.  R.V.  and  A.R.V.,  so  far  as  the  text- 
reading is  concerned,  have,  in  the  main,  conformed  themselves  to  A.V., 
but  by  the  marginal  reading  “age”  in  nearly  all  cases  remind  of  the 
problem  which  linguistic  investigation  in  modern  times  has  more  clearly 
brought  to  light.  Still,  they  might  have  shown  less  conservatism  in  the 
matter;  it  would  have  been  perfectly  safe  to  place  “age”  in  the  text  in 
more  than  one  instance,  where  it  now  must  put  up  with  a place  in  the 
margin,  e.g..  Matt.  xii.  32;  Mk.  x.  30;  Eph.  i.  21 ; Eph.  ii.  2,  on  the  other 
hand,  “course  of  this  age”  would  be  scarcely  an  improvement  on  “course 
of  this  world”;  here  the  marginal  suggestion  of  “age”  would  have  better 
been  omitted.  On  the  whole  the  Revisions  are  better  guides,  not  so  much 
because  in  their  text-rendering  they  are  more  correct,  but  because  in  their 
margin  they  reflect  the  uncertainty  of  interpretation,  which  also  may  be 
an  interpreter’s  legitimate  function. 
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age  to  come  as  the  beginning  thereof.  The  very  name  “coming 
aion”  is  not  merely  expressive  of  futurity,  but  also  carries 
within  itself  the  element  of  direct  successiveness.  Were  this 
otherwise,  then  the  entire  closely-knit  scheme  intended  to  com- 
prehend all  happenings  in  the  universe  from  beginning  to 
end  would  fall  into  pieces,  because  of  the  lacking  link  in  the 
middle.  To  say  that  a sin  will  not  be  forgiven  either  in  this 
age  or  in  the  age  to  come  could  never  have  served  as  a formula 
for  absolute  unforgivableness  ad  infinitum,  Matt.  xii.  32,  if 
there  were  conceivable  a gap  between  the  two  aions.  “The 
rulers  of  this  age”  are  in  process  of  being  brought  to  nought 
(present  participle),  i Cor.  ii.  6,  which  implies  that  after 
their  conquest  the  aion  in  which  they  have  ruled  ceases. 
We  should  also  remember  that  Paul,  no  less  than  our  Lord, 
inherited  this  distinction  from  Jewish  theology  or  Apocalyp- 
tic, where  it  undoubtedly  had  the  meaning  of  successiveness. 
Even,  were  one  to  deny  its  pre-Pauline  currency  in  Judaism, 
the  successiveness  plainly  belonging  to  it  soon  afterwards 
would  be  decisive  on  this  point.  The  close  association  be- 
tween aion  and  kosmos  compels  the  same  conclusion,  for  of 
the  kosmos  it  is  said,  i Cor.  vii.  31  that  its  schema  passes 
away : it  passes  away  to  make  room  for  another  schema.  “The 
ends  of  the  aions”  have  come  upon  believers,  i Cor.  x.  ii.  As 
will  be  afterwards  shown  the  “pleroma  too  chronoo,”  “the 
fulness  of  time”  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  first  place  with  the 
idea  of  “ripeness  of  the  times” ; it  designates  the  arrival  of 
the  present  dispensation  of  time  at  its  predetermined  goal  of 
fulfilment  through  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  Gal.  iv.  4 ; 
cp.  Eph.  i.  10.  Thus  understood  it  signifies  the  immediate 
transition  from  the  chronos  to  something  else. 

This  straight  horizontal  way  of  looking  at  the  eschatolog- 
ical progress  was  not  with  Paul  a purely-formal  thing.  There 
belong  to  it  a grandiose  sweep  and  impressive  inclusiveness 
with  regard  to  the  whole  of  history.  When  filled  with  the  con- 
tent of  the  latter  it  acquires  the  character  of  the  most  intense 
dramatic  realism.  It  is  drama,  and,  besides  that,  drama  has- 
tening on  with  accelerated  movement  to  the  point  of  denoue- 
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ment  and  consummation.  Hence  it  engages  the  Apostle’s  most 
practical  religious  interest  no  less  than  that  it  moulds  his 
theoretical  view  concerning  the  structure  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Some  writers  have  held,  to  be  sure,  that  nothing  but 
purely-Jewish,  or  at  best,  primitive-^Christian  eschatology 
is  with  slight  modifications  reproduced  in  this  teaching.®* 
Even  if  this  were  correct,  it  would  not  necessarily  prove  the 
otioseness  or  perfunctoriness  of  such  an  inheritance  of 
thought  and  life.  Jewish  religion  was  not  entirely  barren 
of  genuine  enthusiasm.  Especially  in  its  Apocalyptic  phase 
it  reveals  a heartfelt  interest  in  the  final  issues  to  come,  such 
as  went  far  beyond  pessimistic  other-worldliness  or  morbid 
curiosity  inciting  to  speculation.®®  And,  what  is  more  than 
this,  Paul’s  relation  to  these  matters  could  never  be  as  distant 
and  at  bottom  speculative  as  was  that  of  Judaism.®®'  For  to 

®^Cp.  Pfleiderer,  Paulinism,  I,  259;  Bruckner,  Entstehung  der  Paul- 
inischen  Christologie,  pp.  173  ff. ; Johannes  Hoffmann,  Das  Abendmahl 
im  Urchristenthum,  p.  139;  Deissmann,  Th.L.Z.,  1898,  Sp.  14. 

*®Baldensperger,  Das  Selbstbeimsstsein  Jesu  im  Lichte  der  Messia- 
nischen  Hoffnungen  seiner  Zeit,  3d  ed.  1903,  credits  Apocalyptic  with  a 
considerable  influence  towards  that  transcendentalizing  and  spiritualizing 
of  religion  which  in  his  opinion  found  its  supreme  expression  in  Chris- 
tianity. 

This  may  be  the  proper  place  to  add  a few  remarks  about  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Pauline  to  the  Jewish  eschatology.  That  the  formal  contrast 
between  the  present  age  and  the  coming  age  was  derived  by  Paul  (or  by 
Jesus)  from  that  source  has  already  been  shown.  Nor  is  this  contrast 
purely  formal,  for  it  implies  a relative  depreciation  of  the  ethico-religious 
quality  of  the  present  age.  But  there  are  not  a few  other  points  of 
agreement  between  the  Pauline  and  the  Jewish  teaching,  although  these 
relate  rather  to  details  than  to  comprehensive  issues.  We  mention  the 
following  without  laying  claim  to  completeness  of  statement.  Theayioi, 
saints  or  angels,  will  accompany  the  Messiah  at  his  coming,  En.  i.  9; 
4 Ezr.  vii.  28;  xiii.  52;  xiv.  9.  There  will  be  the  sound  of  a trumpet  to 
wake  the  dead,  Orac.  Sib.  iv.  173 ; 4 Ezr.  vi.  23.  Both  God  and  the 
Messiah  bring  about  the  resurrection,  Apoc.  Bar.  Ixxxv.  15;  Psa.  Sol. 
xi.  96.  A distinction  is  drawn  between  the  dead  to  be  raised  and  the 
gathering  to  the  Messiah  of  those  found  alive  at  His  appearance,  Apoc. 
Bar.  xiv.  2;  4 Ezr.  vii.  28.  A change  will  take  place  both  in  the  raised 
and  in  the  living,  En,  cviii.  ii;  4 Macc.  iv.  22,  although  the  exact  point 
in  time  of  the  change  is  not  fixed  with  uniformity  (on  which  cp.  later)  ; 
the  impossibility  of  having  part  in  the  future  world  without  such  a 
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Paul  the  chief  actor  in  this  drama  had  come  upon  the  scene ; 
the  Messiah  had  been  made  present,  and  could  not  but  be 
looked  upon  as  henceforth  the  dominating  figure  in  all  fur- 
ther developments.  And  Christ  was  to  Paul  so  close,  so  all- 
comprehensive  and  all-pervasive,  that  nothing  could  remain 
peripheral  wherein  He  occupied  the  central  place.  We  hope 

change  is  recognized;  the  conception  of  being  “absent”  from  the  body 
in  death  appears,  Test.  Abr.  Ixxxiv.  21 ; xcv.  23;  the  representations  that 
God  will  be  the  Judge,  that  the  Messiah  will  be,  that  the  saints  will  judge 
the  world,  are  found  En.  c.  4;  4 Ezr.  xii.  32;  Sap.  Sol.  hi.  8.  Fire  is 
named  as  the  means  of  testing  man’s  work,  Apoc.  Bar.  xliii.  39.  Of 
course,  the  Jewish  eschatology  has  its  basis  in  the  Old  Testament.  This, 
however,  can  not  wholly  account  for  the  agreement  between  it  and  Paul 
as  to  data  going  beyond  the  O.T.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  a piece  of  Jewish  theology  has  been  here  by  Revelation  incorporated 
into  the  Apostle’s  teaching.  Paul  had  none  less  than  Jesus  Himself  as  a 
predecessor  in  this.  The  main  structure  of  the  Jewish  Apolcalyptic  is 
embodied  in  our  Lord’s  teaching  as  well  as  in  Paul’s.  And  further, 
1 Thess.  iv.  15  shows  that  in  an  important  point  of  his  eschatological 
program  Paul  was  directly  dependent  on  a word  from  the  Lord.  Cp.  also 
the  figure  of  the  Lord’s  coming  as  a thief  in  the  night,  i Thess.  v.  2, 
which  seems  to  have  no  parallel  in  Jewish  literature.  Matt.  xxiv.  43.  The 
exhortation  to  be  watchful,  i Thess.  v.  6 ff. ; i Cor.  xvi.  13;  Eph.  vi.  18, 
may  well  be  a reminiscence  of  similar  words  by  Jesus.  The  term  “epi- 
sjmagoge”  “our  gathering  together,”  2 Thess.  ii.  i is  perhaps  reminiscent 
of  Matt.  xxiv.  31,  e-7ri<rvvd$ov(n  “they  shall  gather  together.”  The  pro- 
phecy of  great  sufferings  and  persecution  as  preceding  the  end  may  have 
been  derived,  at  least  in  some  of  its  details  from  Matt.  xxiv.  19  ff.,  cp. 
I Thess.  iii.  4;  i Cor.  vii.  26,  28.  The  thought  that  the  saints  shall  judge 
the  world  offers  a partial  analogy  to  the  promise  of  Jesus  about  the 
Apostles’  judging  the  tribes  of  Israel.  The  doctrine  concerning  the 
change  in  the  body  finds  a point  of  contact  in  our  Lord’s  argument  with 
the  Sadducees. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  Pauline 
eschatology  differs  from  the  Jewish  Apocalypses  in  certain  fundamental 
characteristics.  For  one  thing  it  is  non-political.  As  will  afterwards  be 
shown,  there  is  no  place  in  the  Apostle’s  scheme  for  an  earthly,  provi- 
sional kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  Paul’s  polemic  against  heathenism  is  of  a 
strictly  religious  nature,  Rom.  xiii,  1 ff.  The  great  powers  to  be  destroyed 
are  “Sin”  and  “Death” ; the  victorj'  to  be  won  over  them  proceeds  from 
“Grace”  and  “Life,”  Rom.  v.  17,  21 ; i Cor.  iv.  8.  The  Pauline  eschatology 
(though  by  no  means  preponderatingly  so)  is  yet  more  individualistic 
than  the  Jewish.  It  is  also  much  more  restrained  and  sober,  less  luxuriant 
than  the  latter  in  which  the  over-heated  phantasy  plays  no  small  part.  With 
Paul  the  specifically-religious  interest  rules  supreme.  In  such  matters  the 
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presently  to  show  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  not  only  the 
Christology  but  also  the  Soteriology  of  the  Apostle’s  teach- 
ing is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  Eschatology,  that, 
were  the  question  put,  which  of  the  strands  is  more  central, 
which  more  peripheral,  the  eschatology  would  have  as  good 
a claim  to  the  central  place  as  the  others.  In  reality,  however, 
there  is  no  alternative  here;  there  is  backward  and  forward 
movement  in  the  order  of  thought  in  both  directions. 

That  the  Apostle’s  religious  mentality  was  of  a forward- 
looking  character  appears  first  of  all  from  the  role  played  in 
his  Epistles  by  the  conception  of  “hope.”  The  role  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  more  prominent  still,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  necessity  of  stressing  the  idea  of  faith  on  account  of  its 
controversial  importance.  In  hope  the  believer  must  abound 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  Rom.  xv.  13.  Together  with  faith 
and  love  it  enters  into  the  triad  of  abiding  things,  i Cor. 
xiii.  13.®^  The  proximate  fruit  of  the  ripening  Christian 

imagination  always  tends  to  multiply  and  elaborate ; the  religious  inter- 
est tends  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction ; it  simplifies  and  concen- 
trates. Hence  the  phenomenon,  that  the  Jewish  eschatology  offers  a 
multitude  of  unharmonized,  and  even  unharmonizable,  details,  whilst 
with  Paul  we  find  a comparatively  simple  and  consistent  scheme;  cp. 
Wernle,  Die  Anfange  unserer  Religion,  p.  173. 

That  “noztf”  in  “now  abideth”  can  not  be  restricted  to  the  temporal 
state  is  clear  from  the  contrast  between  the  provisional  and  temporary 
charismata  and  the  abiding  three  graces.  That  love,  the  greatest  of  the 
three,  remains  in  the  final  state  is  easy  to  understand.  With  regard  to 
faith  the  matter  is  more  difficult,  because  Paul  elsewhere  (aCor.  v.  7)  puts 
the  present  walk  in  faith  (or:  through  the  region  of  faith)  over  against 
the  future  walk  through  or  in  sight ; cp.  also  vs.  12  in  the  present  con- 
text. The  presupposition  might  be  that,  side  by  side  with  the  promises 
fulfilled,  and  as  such  requiring  no  further  functioning  of  faith,  there 
will  always  be  elements  in  the  apprehension  and  possession  of  God  which 
must  remain  inaccessible  to  the  creature  except  through  faith.  God,  as 
God,  by  his  own  Being,  under  all  circumstances,  must  to  a large  extent 
remain  apprehensible  by  faith  alone.  But  it  is  different  with  regard  to 
hope.  Hope  ordinarily  has  its  very  terminus  and  object  in  the  final  state 
as  such,  and  would  accordingly  with  the  arrival  of  the  latter  seem  to 
supersede  itself.  Hence  the  world  becomes  suggestive  of  still  ulterior  vis- 
tas of  realization  within  the  final  state.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  abiding,  assured  retention  of  the  attained  things  appears  as  an  object 
of  ceaseless  hoping;  this  would  introduce  a discordant  note  into  the 
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experience  consists  in  such  hope  as  does  not  put  to  shame, 
inasmuch  as  the  foretaste  of  the  life  to  come  is  shed  abroad 
in  the  believer’s  heart  through  the  preliminary  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Rom.  v.  4.  The  Christian  is  saved  “upon  the 
basis  of  hope’’  (ep’  elpidi),  for  hope  and  the  things  upon 
which  it  terminates  constitute  the  supreme  goal  of  salvation, 
Rom.  viii.  24.  The  pre-Christian  pagan  state  is  characterized 
by  the  absence  of  God  and  of  hope,  and  these  two  are  not 
meant  as  two  simply-coordinated  items  of  religious  destitu- 
tion ; the  second  arises  from  the  first  and  the  implication  is 
that  foremost  among  the  benefits  of  religion  (that  is  of 
“having  God’’)  is  to  have  hope,  Eph.  ii.  12;  i Thess.  iv.  13 
God  is  called  the  God  of  hope,  Rom.  xv.  13.  Hence  the  double 
theme  of  the  Apostle’s  missionary  preaching  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  is  to  turn  “unto  God  from  idols,  to  serve  a living  and 
true  God,  and  to  wait  for  his  Son  from  heaven,  who  delivers 
from  the  wrath  to  come,”  i Thess.  i.  9,  10.  Hope  is  one  of 
the  great  telic  categories  of  the  divine  vocation,  Eph.  i.  18; 
iv.  4.  In  the  Christian  armor  it  constitutes  the  helmet,  as 
connected  with  salvation,  i Thess.  v.  8.  Still  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  it  occurs  as  “the  blessed  hope  and  appearing  of  our 
great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,”  Tit.  ii.  13,  and  as 
“the  hope  of  eternal  life,”  Tit.  iii.  7.  In  Gal.  v.  5 Christians 
“through  the  Spirit  by  faith  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteous- 
ness” (that  is  for  the  realization  of  the  hoped  for  things  per- 
taining to  the  state  of  righteousness  conferred  in  justifica- 
tion). 

A mere  survey  of  the  above  references  places  in  very 
clear  light  the  vividness  and  vitality  pertaining  to  hope  and 
the  complex  of  future  realities  it  calls  up  and  keeps  present 
to  the  Christian  mind.  So  far  from  resembling  a quiescent, 
non-productive  capital,  merely  carried  pro  forma  on  the  ledger 


Pauline  idea  of  consummation,  and  be  moreover  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  statement  of  Rom.  viii.  24:  “Who  hopes  for  that  which  he  sees?” 
Cp.  Bachmann  in  Zahn’s  Kom.  z.  N.T.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  405.  The  same  triad 
of  faith,  love  and  hope  occurs  also  i Thess.  i.  3,  where  hope  occupies  the 
third  place,  and  i Thess.  v.  8,  with  the  same  sequence. 
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of  consciousness,  it  contains  energy  and  actual  no  less  than 
potential  force.  The  etymological  coloring  of  such  words  as 
“apokaradokia”  and  “ apekdechesthai”  in  itself  bears  witness 
to  the  eager  state  of  mind  depicted,  Rom.  viii.  19,  23,  25; 
I Cor.  i.  7;  Gal.  v.  5 ; Phil.  i.  20;  Hi.  20;  cp.  also  the  duplica- 
tion by  synonymy  in  Phil.  i.  20.®®  The  cjuiet,  but  none  the  less 
intense,  energy  of  hoping  appears  most  strikingly  in  this  that 
it  is  equal  to  transforming  the  natural  protest  against  pain 
and  tribulation  into  that  submission  of  patience  which  the 
word  “hypomone”  expresses.®®  The  suffusion  of  the  hoping 
state  of  mind  with  profound  feeling  and  the  strong  concen- 
tration of  interest  upon  it  as  a life-concern  are  well  illustrated 
by  I Cor.  xv.  19,  a statement  which  needs  some  paraphras- 
ing in  order  to  bring  out  its  full  force  and  exact  meaning.  It 
might  be  paraphrased  approximately  as  follows : If  we  have 
turned  out  to  be  no  more  than  Christ-hopers  and  staked  on 
that  our  whole  present  life,  then  we  are  of  all  men  most 
pitiable.  In  this  one  sentence  the  Apostle  has  woven  two 
thoughts  together  at  some  expense  of  syntactical  perspicuity. 
The  one  thought  is  that  hope  without  corresponding  reality, 
or  at  least  a principle  of  realization,  is  the  most  futile  and 
ill-fated  frustration  of  life-purpose;  the  other  is  that  when 
this  futile  hope  so  engrosses  a man  as  to  monopolize  him  for 
an  unreal  world  such  a state  of  mind  involves  the  forfeit  of  all 
palpable  realities  of  life,  a sacrifice  at  bottom  of  all  this- 


Cp.  Hodge,  Comm,  on  Rom.  p.  423  (ad  Rom.  viii.  19)  : "The  earnest 
expectation,  aTroKapaSoKia  from  KapaSondv,  erecto  capite  prospicere,  to 
look  for  with  the  head  erect.  The  airo  is  intensive ; so  that  airoKapaSoKia 
is  earnest  or  persistent  expectation.”  The  same  idea  is  in  the  other  word, 
although  here  the  figures  of  the  erect  head  and  the  stretching  forward 
are  not  explicitly  present. 

39  "Hypomone"  literally  signifies  ‘‘staying  under”  as  the  opposite  of 
‘‘withdrawing  from  underneath”  some  burden  or  hardship.  This  meta- 
phorical, and  in  particular  N.T.  spiritualized,  meaning  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Stoic  ‘‘apathy,”  for  the  latter  is  an  artificial  indifference 
forced  by  the  will,  whilst  the  Christian  patience  is  an  inward  submission 
inspired  by  other  positive  gains  and  satisfactions  in  view.  Hence  “hope” 
and  “patience”  in  the  Christian  sequence  of  thought  naturally  go  to- 
gether. Cp.  Rom.  V.  3,  4;  viii.  25;  xv.  4;  i Thess.  i.  3. 
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worldliness  for  an  other-worldliness  that  has  no  substance/” 
The  pagan,  who  lives  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the 
world,  has  at  least  the  enjoyment  of  the  earthly  and  transi- 
tory; the  Christian  whose  hope  puts  him  to  shame  has  not 
even  this : he  has  lost  what  he  had  and  received  nothing  in 
return,  cp.  vs.  32.  It  is  significant  also  in  the  present  con- 
nection that  Paul  makes  hope  the  source  of  that  peculiar 
exaltation  which  he  calls  “kauchasthai.”  If  the  distinction 
between  the  so-called  “enthusiastic”  and  the  more  stabilized 
elements  in  the  Christian  religiousness  must  needs  be 
drawn,  it  will  be  necessary,  on  account  of  this  association 
with  kauchasthai  to  recognize  in  the  experience  of  hoping  a 
genuinely  enthusiastic  element ; cp.  for  this  combination  Rom. 
V.  2,  3;  I Thess.  ii.  19.  Whatever  relative  appraisal  Paul 
might  put  upon  the  two  categories  named,  the  fact  stated 
makes  it  at  any  rate  certain,  if  further  assurance  were  re- 
quired, that  the  believer’s  hope  is  a most  potent  ferment  and 
stimulant  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian, and  not  the  least  in  the  Pauline  churches.  After  all, 
what  is  most  convincing  in  this  respect  is  the  indubitable  ex- 
pectation of  the  nearness  of  the  parousia  which  pervaded  the 
Christian  mind,  and  can,  both  as  an  expectation  and  a wish, 

The  “monon"  at  the  end  of  the  hypothetical  clause  is  intended  to 
apply  equally  much  to  the  words  “in  this  life  (only)”  as  to  the  phrase 
“having  had  hope  (only).”  The  text  which  places  i^AiriKOTes f<r/i,£v after 
iv  )(pia-Tw  and  directly  before  /xoVov  brings  this  out  better  than  the  ordi- 
nary sequence : ^XrrtKOTesevXpKrTOJ /xovov.  The  force  of  the  periphrastic 
perfect,  “have  been  hopers,”  will  be  noted ; it  describes  such  as  have  ac- 
quired hope  and  continued  to  live  on  that  basis  ever  since;  this  looks 
backward  to  “in  this  life” ; it  suggests  the  idea  of  a whole  life  thrown 
away  on  mere  hope. 

It  is  true  kauchasthai  is  not  descriptive  of  Christian  states  of  mind 
exclusively.  Paul  reminds  the  Jew  that  it  is  his  habit  to  practise  this 
feeling  with  reference  to  God  and  the  law,  Rom.  ii.  17,  20.  With  apparent 
allusion  to  the  former  he  predicates  the  act  of  believers  as  exercised  in 
God  through  Jesus  Christ,  Rom.  v.  ii ; Phil.  iii.  3.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
it  is  used  in  a depreciating  sense  either  of  Jews  or  Christians,  therefore 
negatively  and  often  metaphorically;  cp.  i Cor.  i.  29,  31;  iii.  21;  iv.  7;. 
2 Cor.  V.  12 ; but  cp.  also  2 Cor.  x.  15,  17 ; xi.  16,  and  the  paradoxical 
vs.  30;  xii.  9. 
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be  traced  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Apostle  himself.  It  is  a 
pity  that  through  the  chronological  problem  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  infallibleness  of  the  teaching,  the  far  more  important 
aspect  of  the  fact  as  exponential  of  Paul’s  attitude  towards 
the  futurity-side  of  Christianity  has  been  too  little  consid- 
ered. A mere  chronological  datum  the  feature  certainly  is  not. 
It  would  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  suggest  that  the  chronolog- 
ical element  has  been  just  as  much  affected  by  the  eagerness  of 
the  intent  upon  eschatological  consummation  as  the  reverse.  It 
is  a not  uncommon  phenomenon  till  the  present  day  that  the 
acuteness  or  over-acuteness  of  the  eschatological  sensorium, 
brings  with  itself  an  inevitable  foreshortening  of  the  vista 
in  time.  To  look  contemptuously  at  the  latter  can  never  serve 
as  an  excuse  for  practical  neglect  of  the  true  principle  of 
Christian  hope  as  such. 

In  still  another  way  the  predominance  of  the  eschatological 
note  evinces  itself  through  the  disparaging  judgment  passed 
upon  the  present  age  or  world.  This  is  by  no  means  to  be 
interpreted  as  a reflex  effect  of  the  eschatological  state  of 
mind,  as  though  preoccupation  with  the  future  had  produced 
first  indifference  to  and  next  dissatisfaction  with  or  con- 
demnation of  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  attitude  to- 
wards the  world  has  its  own  reason,  altogether  apart  from 
eschatological  interest,  although  the  latter  may  be  nourished 
by  the  former.  In  this  point  eschatology  is  not  so  much  the 
active  as  the  passive  factor.  Nevertheless  the  intense  revul- 
sion from  the  world  and  the  age,  such  as  they  are,  affords  con- 
vincing proof  that  without  a secure  anchorage  in  the  world 
beyond  the  spiritual  poise  which  the  Apostle  everywhere 
maintains  would  have  been  impossible.  It  has  become  cus- 
tomary to  speak  of  “pessimism”  in  this  connection.  The  term 
is  badly  chosen,  not  because  it  is  too  strong  in  degree,  but  be- 
cause in  philosophical  nomenclature  it  denotes  the  assumption 
of  an  absolute,  unreclaimable,  metaphysically  grounded  de- 
spair of  things.  Such  a belief  was  a priori  impossible  to  Paul ; 
in  fact  it  forms  a contradiction  in  terms  with  the  concept  of 
eschatology  itself.  As  to  the  outcome  of  the  eschatological 
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process  nothing  but  unqualified  optimism  could  have  existed 
in  the  Apostle’s  mind,  not  to  speak  now  of  the  optimistic,  be- 
cause soteric,  implications  of  the  substance  of  his  teaching 
as  a whole.  The  idea  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  God 
already  is  incompatible  with  even  that  qualified  pessimism 
which  is  symptomatic  of  Gnostic  speculation.  Absolute  pessi- 
mism would  have  had  to  attach  itself  within  the  scheme  of 
Paul’s  thinking  to  the  conception  of  the<ra/j|,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  either  of  the  primordial  origin  of  the 
in  creation  or  of  its  lasting  persistence  in  the  end.  On  the 
contrary,  wherever  Paul  speaks  of  the  two  stages  of  existence 
he  avoids  the  mention  of  the  o'apf The  real  source  of  this 
so-called  pessimism  lies  in  the  Apostle’s  acute  and  pervasive 
sense  of  sin.  It  is  the  burdensomeness  and  depressive  power 
of  sin  that  impels  irresistibly  towards  the  thought  of  hope 
with  regard  to  the  eschatological  deliverance.*®  Nor  should  it 


^2  Cp.  I Cor.  XV.  45-49,  the  one  passage  in  which  Paul  goes  back  of  the 
fact  of  sin  to  find  the  determining  basis  for  the  relatively  inferior  state 
of  man,  as  compared  with  his  eschatological  destiny,  in  the  mode  of  his 
creation.  But  the  technical  term  for  this  is  not  here  “sarkikos,”  it  is 
“psychikos”;  the  idea  of  sin  does  not  enter. 

A parallel  to  this  intensification  of  the  eschatological  hope  through 
the  acute  sense  of  sin  and  evil  is  furnished  among  the  Apocalyptic  writ- 
ings by  the  books  of  4 Ezra  and  Baruch,  both  written  not  too  far  apart 
from  the  date  of  Paul.  In  both  there  is  a depreciating  judgment  on  the 
present  state  of  the  world.  True,  there  appears  between  these  two  writ- 
ings a difference  in  the  severity  of  judgment  expressed.  4 Ezr.  is  more 
sweeping  in  his  view  than  the  writer  of  Baruch.  This  appears  in  the  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  sin.  In  the  former  Apocalypse  the  nexus 
between  Adam’s  sin  and  that  of  humanity  as  a whole  is  much  more 
direct : with  Adam  was  created  a principle  of  evil,  the  so-called  “yezer-ra,” 
and  it  was  by  yielding  to  this  that  the  “cor  malignum”  was  developed; 
hence  Adam  is  the  cause  of  spiritual  death  as  well  as  of  physical  death 
in  mankind,  because  all  were  made  to  share  in  this  evil  propensity.  The 
scheme  of  justification  through  the  law  proved,  and  could  not  but  prove, 
a total  failure.  All  this,  except  the  idea  of  concreated  evil  propensity, 
reminds  of  Paul.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  opinion  is  held  that  iv.  Ezr.  stood 
under  Christian,  specifically  Pauline,  influence.  Box  (The  Esra-Apoca- 
lypse,  Introd.  p.  Ixxi)  reaches  this  conclusion  all  the  more  easily,  be- 
cause he  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  Paul  likewise  in  some  way  asso- 
ciated the  first  beginnings  of  evil  with  creation,  on  which  more  below. 
On  the  other  hand.  Bar.  keeps  in  line  with  the  Jewish-Rabbinical  the- 
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be  overlooked  that  the  drift  towards  the  future  was  promoted 
by  what  the  Apostle,  and  for  that  matter  the  nascent  Church 
as  a whole,  were  given  to  taste  of  the  hostility  of  the  world 
in  its  bitterest  form  of  persecution.  Rom.  viii.  35-39 ; i Cor. 

ology ; every  man  is  his  own  Adam ; there  are  at  least  a few  who  have 
kept  the  law  and  been  justified  thereby.  But  notwithstanding  these  differ- 
ences as  to  the  genesis  of  evil,  the  fact  remains  that  the  outlook  upon  the 
present  world  is  a highly  unfavorable  one,  in  Bar.  no  less  than  in 
4 Ezr.  The  recognition  of  physical  death  alone  as  inseparable  from  this 
world  was  sufficient  to  effect  this.  To  the  righteous  also,  according  to 
Bar.  XV.  8,  “this  world  is  a trouble  and  a weariness  with  much  labor”  ; it 
sounds  like  an  echo  of  Paul’s  statement  of  i Cor.  xv.  19,  when  Baruch 
declares : “For  if  there  were  this  life  only,  which  here  belongs  to  all 
men,  nothmg  could  be  more  bitter  than  it.”  If  this  be  not  pessimism  (in 
the  specific  sense  of  the  word)  it  certainly  is  a most  pessimistic  kind 
of  optimism.  Bar.  xxi.  13.  It  remains  true,  however,  that  this  sentiment 
of  hopeless  involvement  in  evil  is  stronger  in  the  other  Apocalypse.  It  is 
stressed  that  few  are  saved,  ix.  159;  there  is  none  not  a sinner,  viii.  35; 
this  age  is  full  of  sorrow  and  impotence,  iv.  27;  the  ways  of  this  world 
have  become  narrow  and  sorrowful  and  painful,  vii.  12.  Box  truly  says 
that  the  theology  of  such  statements  “is  essentially  other-worldly.”  The 
point,  however,  here  most  interesting  us  is  the  obvious  connection  be- 
tween this  despairing  world-outlook  and  the  liveliness  of  the  eschato- 
logical hope,  for  it  is  in  this  respect  that  the  two  Apocalypses  come  near- 
est to  the  Pauline  representation.  We  find  in  them  likewise  the  eschatology 
per  contrarium,  that  of  the  spring  forcibly  held  down,  but  on  that  very 
account  evincing  a high  degree  of  resiliency.  Where  the  hope  of  renova- 
tion of  the  present  world  is  given  up,  there  precisely  the  gaze  is  fixed 
with  intensity  on  the  future  world : “corruption  is  passed  away,  weariness 
is  abolished,  infidelity  is  cut  off,  while  righteousness  is  grown,  and  faith- 
fulness is  sprung  up,”  4 Ezr.  vii.  114.  In  the  future  age  (which  is  already 
prepared)  “the  evil  root  is  sealed  up  from  you,  infirmity  from  your 
path  extinguished;  and  Death  is  hidden.  Hades  fled  away;  corruption 
become  forgotten,  sorrow  passed  away;  and  in  the  end  the  treasures  of 
immortality  are  made  manifest,  viii.  53,  54.  Even  the  note  of  eager  hope 
for  imminence  of  the  future  in  view  of  the  intolerable  situation  of  the 
present  is  not  wanting : “The  underworld  and  the  chambers  of  souls  are 
like  the  womb;  for  just  as  she  who  is  in  travail  makes  haste  to  escape 
the  anguish  of  the  travail,  even  so  do  these  places  hasten  to  deliver  what 
has  been  entrusted  to  them  from  the  beginning,”  iv.  41,  42.  And : “If  I 
have  found  favor  in  thy  sight,  and  if  it  be  possible,  and  if  I be  sufficient, 
show  me  this  also : whether  there  be  more  to  come  than  is  past,  or 
whether  the  more  part  is  already  gone  by  us,”  vss.  44,  45.  Still  at  this 
point,  speaking  even  without  regard  to  revelation,  the  Apocalypses  were 
bound  to  fall  short  of  Paul  and  the  New  Testament  in  general;  to  the 
latter  the  appearance  and  eschatologizing  of  the  post-resurrection  state 
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XV.  19-34;  2 Cor.  iv.  7-v.  10  clearly  illustrate  the  force  of  this 
motive.  Such  passages  are  precisely  the  center  of  the  great 
contexts  in  which,  taking  its  departure  from  the  fact  of  sin, 
the  discourse  rises  through  the  consciousness  of  redemption 
to  the  highest  summits  of  eschatological  eloquence. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  structure  of  the  Apostle’s 
eschatology  as  built  on  the  plan  of  consecutiveness.  The  anti- 
thesis is  between  a world  (age)  that  is  and  a world  (age) 
that  is  to  come.  The  point  of  view  is  dramatic,  the  new  being 
the  outcome  and  termination  of  the  forces  of  supernatural 
history  propelling  towards  it  in  the  old.  This  ancient  point  of 
view,  while  quite  in  accord  with  the  Old  Testament  (and  the 
Jewish)  perspective  to  which  the  arrival  of  the  Messiah  still 
lay  in  the  future,  ceased  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  a state 
of  fact  and  belief  looking  back  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  which  in  consequence  had  to  recognize  the  eschato- 
logical process  as  in  principle  already  begun.  That  neverthe- 
less the  scheme  of  successiveness  was  not  straightway 
discarded,  nor  the  full  consequences  from  its  abeyance  drawn 
was  due  to  more  than  one  reason.  An  ancient  scheme  like  this 
that  had  become  an  age-long  tradition  to  the  eschatological 
consciousness  is  not  abruptly  changed  by  the  mere  turning 
of  a hand;  revelation  here  as  elsewhere  prefers  the  mode  of 
gradual  transition  to  that  of  violent  supersedure.  Still  this 
does  not  wholly  explain  the  retention  and  continuing  vitality 
of  a point  of  view,  which  might  appear  to  have  been  in  prin- 
ciple overcome  through  the  stupendous  event  of  the  Messiah’s 
introduction  into  the  process  of  history.  The  real  and  deeper 
reason  lay  doubtless  in  this  that  the  Messianic  appearance 
again  had  unfolded  itself  into  two  successive  epochs,  so  that, 
even  after  the  first  appearance,  and  after  making  full  allow- 

of  the  Messiah  changes  all  this  anxious,  half-querulous  questioning  into 
an  enthusiastic  hope.  Cp.  for  the  Jewish  teaching  in  the  documents 
named : Baldensperger,  Das  Selbstbewusstsein  Jesti  im  Lichte  der  Mes- 
sianischen  Hoffnungen  seiner  Zeit,  3d  ed.  Charles,  The  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch,  1896;  Box,  The  Ezra-Apocalypse,  1912;  Charles,  A Critical  His- 
tory of  the  Doctrine  of  a Future  Life,  2d  ed.  1913 ; Oesterley,  The  Books 
of  the  Apocrypha,  1914. 
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ance  for  its  stupendous  effect,  the  second  epoch  had,  after  the 
fashion  of  cell-separation,  begun  to  form  a new  complex  of 
hope  moving  forward  into  the  future.  In  this  way  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  scheme  of  successiveness  had  not  been  entirely 
abrogated  but  simply  been  reapplied  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
original  scheme : the  age  to  come  was  perceived  to  bear  in  its 
womb  another  age  to  come,  so  that  with  reference  to  the 
mother  and  the  as  yet  unborn  child,  as  it  were,  the  category  of 
what  is  and  what  is  to  be  not  only  could,  but  had  to  be  re- 
tained. In  accordance  with  this  we  find  the  Apostle  speaking 
of  “the  age  to  come,”  not  merely  in  his  earlier  Epistles  but 
likewise  in  the  later  ones,  cp.  Eph.  i.  21 ; ii.  2;  i Tim.  vi.  17; 
2 Tim.  iv.  10;  Tit.  ii.  12. 

Side  by  side,  however,  with  the  continuation  of  this  older 
scheme  the  emergence  of  a new  one,  involving  a coexistence 
of  the  two  worlds  or  states,  can  be  observed.  Erom  the  nature 
of  the  case  this  principle  did  not  allow  of  application  to  the 
age-concept,  for  the  two  sequences  of  time  are  mutually  exclu- 
sive. So  long  as  one  age  lasts  no  other  can  supervene. It  is 
different  with  regard  to  worlds  or  states,  for  here  the  exist- 
ence of  one  does  not  exclude  the  contemporary  existence  of 
another,  and  there  is  nothing  logically  impossible  either  in 
the  believer’s  belonging  to  both  or  at  least  preeminently  to 
one  rather  than  to  the  other.  And  what  was  logically  possible 
became  practically  unavoidable  through  the  shifting  of  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  sphere,  as  brought 
about  by  the  removal  of  the  Messiah  to  the  higher  world  and 
his  abiding  there  in  permanence.  The  bond  between  the  be- 
liever and  Christ  is  so  close  that,  from  Paul’s  point  of  view, 
a detachment  of  the  Christian’s  interest  not  only,  but  even  a 
severance  of  his  actual  life  from  the  celestial  Christ-centered 

**  This  furnishes  a certain  test  for  determining  whether  in  certain 
cases  alwv  has  the  age-sense  or  the  world-sense,  where  otherwise  the 
choice  might  be  dubious.  For  instance,  in  Gal.  i.  4,  the  idea  of  lifting  the 
believer  from  one  age  into  an  other  would  be  hyper-paradoxical,  and  for 
that  reason  “world”  is  indicated : “Who  gave  himself  . . . that  he  might 
deliver  us  out  of  this  present  evil  world.”  To  be  sure,  in  the  idea  of  a 
removal  out  of  the  present  world  enough  of  the  paradox  remains. 
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sphere  is  unthinkable.  The  latter  consideration  counts  for 
more  than  the  mere  fact  that  through  the  appearance  or  resur- 
rection of  Christ  the  eschatological  process  has  been  set  in 
motion.  As  soon  as  the  direction  of  the  actual  spiritual  life- 
contact  becomes  involved,  the  horizontal  movement  of 
thought  on  the  time-plane  must  give  way  immediately  to  a 
vertical  projection  of  the  eschatological  interest  into  the 
supernal  region,  because  there,  even  more  than  in  the  histori- 
cal development  below,  the  center  of  all  religious  values  and 
forces  has  come  to  lie.  The  other,  the  higher  world  is  in  ex- 
istence there,  and  there  is  no  escape  for  the  Christian  from 
its  supreme  dominion  over  his  life.  Thus  the  other  world, 
hitherto  future,  has  become  present.  Now,  if  the  present 
world  had  at  the  same  moment  ceased  to  exist,  then  the 
straight  line  would  have  been  carried  through  unbrokenly, 
and  for  a concurrent  unrolling  of  two  lines  of  existence  there 
would  have  been  no  call.  As  it  was,  a duplication  had  to 
ensue.  The  two  diagrams  at  the  foot  of  this  page  will  make  the 
principle  in  question  visually  plain  to  the  reader.*® 

The  point  of  view  thus  attained  may  be  described  as  semi- 
eschatological.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Epistles  of  the  First 
Imprisonment,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Philippians.  We  can 
not  expect  that  Paul  should  have  used  for  it  the  formula  of 
the  Christian’s  belonging  in  principle  to  a higher  “kosmos,” 
for  the  word  “kosmos”  had  through  its  evil  associations  be- 

I.  The  Original  Scheme 

1 

This  age  or  world  j The  age  or  world  to  come 


II.  The  Modified  Scheme 
The  world  to  come, 
realized  in  principle 
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come  unfit  for  such  usage.  It  is  true  “aion”  in  its  world-sense 
might  have  served  the  purpose,  and  is  by  implication  actually 
so  employed  in  passages  as  early  as  Rom.  xii.  2 and  Gal.  i.  4. 
But  “aion”  had  to  continue  in  use  for  the  continued  older 
simple  distinction  between  “this  age”  and  “the  age  to  come.” 
Consequently  the  idea  of  “heaven”  and  such  metaphorical 
locally-oriented  phrases  as  “the  things  above”  had  to  take 
the  place  of  the  older  technical  terms.  “Heaven”  offered  more- 
over the  advantage  of  expressing  that  the  provisionally- 
realized  final  state  lies  on  a higher  plane  than  the  preceding 
world-development.  Thus  we  find  the  Apostle  declaring  that 
the  Christian  is  blessed  in  Christ  with  every  spiritual  blessing 
“in  the  heavenly  regions,”  Eph.  i.  3,  a way  of  expression, 
clearly  indicating  the  Christological  basis  of  the  transfer 
of  the  believer’s  domicile  and  possessions  to  heaven : it  is 
“in  Christ,”  i.e.,  because  of  his  being  in  heaven,  that  the 
affirmation  can  be  made,  cp.  i.  20.  Still  stronger  is  the  state- 
ment of  ii.  6 to  the  effect  that  the  believer  is  raised  up  with 
Christ,  and  made  to  sit  with  Him  in  the  heavenly  regions, 
and  here  the  repetition  of  the  phrase  “in  Christ  Jesus”  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  emphasizes  with  additional  stress  how  the 
lever  of  the  whole  upward  movement  lies  in  the  removal  of 
Christ  to  the  supernal  sphere  consequent  upon  his  resurrec- 
tion. In  the  Epistle  to  the  Philii>pians  the  Christians’  “ttoXi- 
reia  ” “commonwealth”  or  “citizenship”  is  said  to  be  in 
heaven  for  the  reason  of  Christ’s  being  there,  which,  however, 
does  not  alter  the  other  aspect  of  the  believer’s  attitude  de- 
scribed in  the  words : “from  whence  also  we  wait  for  a 
Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  iii.  20.  From  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians  may  be  added  to  this  the  translation  of  the 
readers  into  the  Kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God’s  love,  because 
as  a rule  the  phrase  “Kingdom  of  God”  bears  for  Paul  eschat- 
ological significance,  i.  13;  2 Tim.  iv.  18;  further  the  stress 
on  the  Christian’s  duty  to  seek  the  things  above,  and  that 
from  the  motive  of  Christ’s  being  there,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  believers’  life  being  there  hid  with  Christ  in  God, 
Col.  iii.  I,  2,  is  to  be  noted  here. 
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It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  this  deflection  from  the 
straight  prospective  line  of  vision  to  the  upward  bent  towards 
the  heavenly  world  represents  a toning  down  of  the  eschato- 
logical interest.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
In  reality  this  whole  representation  of  the  Christian  state  as 
centrally  and  potentially  anchored  in  heaven  is  not  the  abroga- 
tion, it  is  the  most  intense  and  the  most  practical  assertion 
of  the  other-worldly  tenor  of  the  believer’s  life.  Precisely 
because  it  is  to  a large  degree  inci[>ie>it  realization,  it  bears 
the  signature  of  eschatology  written  clear  on  its  face.  And 
because  there  is  in  it  no  going  back  upon,  but  a reaffirmation 
of  the  absolute  ultimate  hope,  the  other,  more  simple  line  of 
projection  into  the  future  continues  to  exist  side  by  side  with 
it  in  full  validity.  The  idea  of  the  future  by  no  means  recedes 
into  the  background;  the  coming  of  Christ  is  in  continuance 
and  without  the  slightest  abatement  of  interest  dwelt  upon. 
The  only  thing  that  may  be  conceded  to  the  view  criticized 
is  that  the  eager  forward-stretching  movement  of  the  former 
period,  characterized  by  a certain  degree  of  restlessness,  here 
gives  place  to  a more  quiet  and  serene  attitude  of  contempla- 
tion of  the  other  world  and  its  content.  But  this  is  not  the 
state  of  mind  of  one  who  has  unlearned  to  hunger  because 
of  an  often  failure  of  his  hope  in  the  beginning  of  the  feast. 
On  the  contrary  it  betokens  the  passing  away  of  the  acute,  to 
some  degree  painful,  sense  of  hunger  as  a result  of  the  ample 
provisional  satisfaction  obtained.  The  partial  enjoyment  has 
rather  whetted  the  appetite  for  the  true  food  in  its  abundance. 
What  gives  rise  to  misunderstanding  at  this  point  is  the 
confusion  of  eschatological  two-sidedness  with  the  philo- 
sophical bisection  of  the  universe  into  a higher  and  lower 
sphere.  While  this  cosmical  distinction  is  presupposed  by  the 
view  in  question,  it  is  in  no  wise  identical  with  it.  The  heaven 
in  which  the  Christian  by  anticipation  dwells  is  not  the  cos- 
mical heaven,  it  is  a thoroughly  redemptive  heaven,  a heaven 
become  what  it  is  through  the  progressive  upbuilding  and 
enrichment  pertaining  to  the  age-long  work  of  God  in  the 
sphere  of  redemption.  As  such  it  not  only  in  principle  beatifies 
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but  also  still  beckons  onward  the  believer  to  its  final  consum- 
mation. Heaven,  so  to  speak,  has  received  time  and  history 
into  itself,  no  less  than  time  has  received  unchangeableness 
and  eternity  into  itself.  Herein  lies  the  inner  significance  of 
the  repatriation  of  Christ  into  heaven,  carrying  thither  with 
Himself  all  the  historical  time-matured  fruit  of  his  earthly 
stage  of  work,  and  now  from  there  guiding  with  impartial 
solicitude  the  two  lines  of  terrestrial  and  celestial  develop- 
ment of  his  Church.  Besides  the  Christ  the  Spirit  holds  the 
two  aspects  of  the  Christian’s  double  life-process  together,  for 
the  Spirit  in  all  his  working  and  in  all  his  present-state  mani- 
festations here  is,  as  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
show,  at  bottom  naught  but  the  earnest  and  first-fruits  of 
the  adequate  final  possession  of  the  celestial  state.  That  is 
his  fundamental  significance,  the  focus  from  which  all  the 
Spirit’s  activities  proceed  and  in  which  they  consequently 
meet  again.  Notwithstanding  a certain  formal  resemblance  in 
the  two-sidedness  of  the  Christian  life,  it  stands  at  a far  re- 
move from  Greek  philosophical  dualism.  Its  very  genesis 
forbids  identification  with  this  even  to  the  slightest  degree. 
Its  mother-soil  lies  in  eschatological  revelation,  not  in  meta- 
physical speculation.  For  this  reason  it  is  important  to  be 
able  to  show  that  the  horizontal  historical  line  of  perspective 
is  the  older  one,  out  of  which  only  through  an  eminently- 
historical  event  the  parallel  structure  of  the  two  spheres  was 
begotten.  The  historical  was  first,  then  the  theological.  And 
because  the  latter  came  from  the  former  every  possibility  of 
conflict  was  from  the  outset  excluded,  neither  of  the  two  could 
interfere  v/ith  the  other.  Nor  could  the  rearrangement  of  the 
perspective  result  in  abatement  of  the  eschatological  interest, 
as  inherent  in  the  Christian  faith.  For  this  to  take  place 
would  have  meant  a primal  apostasy  from  the  origins  of 
Christianity.  What  is  usually  charged  against  the  age  of 
Constantine  and  the  rise  of  Protestantism  would  actually 
have  its  root  in  a Pauline  Hellenizing  speculation,  which 
under  the  guise  of  directing  to  heaven  would  have  in  its 
actual  effect  meant  a worldly  recurrence  from  the  future  upon 
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the  present.  There  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  Apostle’s  intent : 
the  Christian  has  only  his  members  upon  earth,  which  are  to 
be  m.ortified;  himself,  and  as  a whole,  he  belongs  to  the  high 
mountain-land  above.  Col.  iii.  5. 

Princeton,  N.J. 


Geerhardus  Vos. 


TEMPORAL  POWER 


The  signing  of  the  preliminary  agreement  between  Musso- 
lini and  the  pope,  March  1929,  relating  to  the  restoration  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  is  the  most  interesting,  per- 
haps important,  event  in  Church  History  since  that  famous 
20th  of  September,  1870,  when  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  King 
of  Sardinia  and  Piedmont,  entered  the  Porta  Pia  gate  of 
the  City  of  Rome  with  his  army,  and  reunited  Italy  into  one 
Kingdom.  All  Protestants  rejoiced  in  what  they  fondly  be- 
lieved was  the  passing  away  forever  of  the  temporal  sov- 
ereignty of  the  pope;  and  many  Roman  Catholics,  especially 
in  Europe,  earnestly  shared  their  views.  The  expressions  of 
the  latter  would  be  far  more  frequent  and  outspoken  had  it 
not  been  that  from  1870  till  today  every  pope  in  numerous 
addresses  and  encyclicals,  has  condemned  the  action  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  set  the  tone  for  Catholic  writers  and  his- 
torians. 

The  lay  rulers  of  Italy,  however,  amply  guarded  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  poi>e.  First,  they  disowned  force  and  put  it 
up  to  the  free  votes  of  the  people  of  Rome  whether  they 
wanted  their  city  a part  of  united  Italy.  There  were  only  1,507 
votes  cast  against  it,  while  138,681  Roman  citizens  declared 
for  it.  Only  after  this  did  the  King  decree  Rome’s  union  with 
Italy,  and  in  December  1870  transfer  the  seat  of  government 
from  Florence  to  the  Eternal  City.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Bureau  of  Publicity  says  that  this  plebiscite  has  no  value,  as 
the  pope  forbade  all  Catholics  to  vote,  and  it  included  “little 
more  than  the  invading  army.”  This  is  absurd ! The  number 
of  registered  voters  in  the  Roman  provinces  was  164,548, 
the  number  who  voted  135,791.  For  annexation,  133,681. 
Against,  1,507.  Votes  thrown  out,  103.  As  practically  all  the 
voters  were  Catholics,  it  will  be  seen  how  few  cared  for  the 
papal  prohibition.  There  was  probably  never  a more  popular 
movement  than  that  in  the  papal  states  for  a united  Italy. 

Second,  they  saw  that  the  pope  had  no  grievance.  The  Law 
of  Guarantees  of  1871  granted  him  a dotation  of  three  and 
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one-quarter  million  francs,  made  his  person  inviolable  as  a 
sovereign,  with  all  honors  and  rights  of  a sovereign,  includ- 
ing possession  of  the  palaces  and  grounds  of  the  Vatican  and 
Lateran,  as  well  as  the  Castle  of  Gandolfo.  He  had  the  rights 
of  a bodyguard,  his  own  post  office  and  telegraph  service,  and 
the  reception  of  foreign  ambassadors,  besides  full  indepen- 
dence in  carrying  on  his  world-wide  office  as  pope.  This  law 
of  1871  gave  the  pope  more  freedom  and  authority  than  he 
had  at  that  moment  in  the  most  Catholic  country  outside  of 
Italy.  The  popes,  however,  played  qx)ssum  and  lay  low, 
claiming  that  they  were  prisoners,  though  they  could  go  any- 
where with  perfect  safety  in  Rome  and  Italy,  and  out  of  it. 

A brief  historical  survey  of  the  Temporal  Power  will  be 
helpful  in  setting  this  question  in  its  true  perspective.  In  the 
ages  of  persecution  (from  the  beginning  of  the  church  to  the 
year  313)  there  could,  of  course,  be  nothing  of  this  kind.  In 
fact  the  church  had  no  need  of  property  till  about  200,  when 
they  began  to  build  churches.  Some  of  the  indulgent  emper- 
ors after  200  allowed  the  church  as  a society  to  own  real 
estate,  and  others  more  patriotic  from  the  pagan  standpoint 
rescinded  the  provision,  took  away  the  church  lands,  and 
ordered  their  buildings  destroyed.  So  it  went  until  Constan- 
tine’s famous  edict  of  toleration  in  313.  After  the  church 
became  established  by  law,  or  paganism  became  proscribed  by 
law,  in  a series  of  even  sharper  edicts  (341-392),  more 
wealth  came  to  the  church  and  bishops,  increased  later,  and 
especially  to  the  chief  bishop  of  the  West,  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  Pious  folk  left  him  lands  and  houses  and  money,  so 
that  by  600  the  pope  was  the  richest  landowner  in  Italy. 
Large  patrimonies,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  France,  fell  to  him.  Then  as  the  Arian  Lombards 
pressed  down  and  threatened  to  destroy  the  church  and 
Rome,  and  Pepin,  the  Frankish  king,  came  to  the  rescue, 
the  lands  he  took  in  Italy  whether  from  the  Lombards  or 
the  Eastern  Empire  he  gave  to  the  pope  (756),  the  real  be- 
ginning of  Temporal  Power.  His  son,  Charles  the  Great,  con- 
firmed and  added  to  these  grants  (774). 
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It  is  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  moral  motive  behind 
these  gifts  by  which  the  two  great  warriors  without  intend- 
ing it  founded  the  papal  states.  In  any  case  it  was  not  the 
greed,  ambition  or  political  cleverness  of  the  popes.  Every 
Catholic  prince  of  the  time  and  some  perhaps  of  the  Arian 
looked  upon  the  popes  as  the  vicars  of  Christ  and  the  succes- 
sors of  St.  Peter,  and  any  gift  to  them  as  a gift  to  God. 
Reumont  says:  “The  founding  of  the  Temporal  Power  was 
no  artificial  plan,  which  Pope  Gregory  II  sketched  for  him- 
self and  his  successors,  as  he  began  his  great  fight  against  the 
iconoclasts.  It  was  a necessity  developing  quickly  though 
step  by  step  out  of  the  political  and  religious  position  of 
things.  And  as  though  legal  title  should  not  fail,  a new  for- 
mation arose  in  a moment  where  independent  of  the  acts  of 
the  p>ope  the  old  law  of  the  empire  was  actually  extinguished 
in  middle  Italy,  acknowledged  only  by  the  popes,  that  law 
remaining  elsewhere  as  a mere  formula  and  name.”^  That  is, 
when  the  Eastern  Empire  lost  its  power  in  Italy,  the  popes 
succeeded  to  its  legal  position,  sanctioned  by  what  came  to  be 
the  new  empire  of  the  West,  consecrated  by  the  pope  in  that 
famous  crowning  of  Christmas  day  in  the  year  800.  This 
is  true  on  the  one  side ; on  the  other  it  is  also  true,  as  Mar- 
tens says,  that  to  attribute  to  the  Frankish  princes  any  inten- 
tion in  these  gifts  to  make  possible  to  the  popes  the  free  use 
of  their  spiritual  power  is  not  only  without  any  support  in 
the  sources  but  is  to  transfer  to  an  earlier  period  the  repre- 
sentation of  a later  time.^ 

But  these  grants  were  far  from  absolute.  They  did  not 
make  popes  sovereign.  The  eminent  Roman  Catholic  histo- 
rian, von  Bollinger,  says  that  while  the  Frankish  kings 
granted  to  the  popes  the  revenues,  they  retained  authority 
over  the  lands.  Pepin  and  Charles  commanded,  the  popes 
obeyed.  Under  them  the  pope  owned  the  land,  but  he  never 
thought  of  contesting  the  supremacy  of  the  Frankish  kings. 
Papal  and  imperial  power  supported  each  other.  The  Roman 


^ Geschichte  des  Stadt  Roms,  Vol.  II,  p.  119. 

^ Pie  romische  Frage  unter  Pippin  und  Karl  der  Grosse,  1881,  p.  379. 
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people  swore  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  not  to  the  pope.  The 
election  of  the  pope,  made  by  laymen  and  high  ecclesiastics 
was  to  be  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  Official  documents  were 
dated  according  to  the  years  of  the  emperor’s  reign  and  the 
Roman  coins  were  impressed  by  his  image.® 

About  850  in  the  Diocese  of  Mainz  in  France  there  appeared 
the  most  famous  series  of  forged  documents  ever  known  in 
history,  the  so-called  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals,  being  let- 
ters, constitutions,  decrees  of  the  popes  and  decrees  of  coun- 
cils, some  of  them  genuine,  many  false.  Their  main  object 
was  to  free  bishops  from  metropolitans,  and  to  do  that  they 
placed  bishops,  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  under  the  pope,  and 
ran  the  full  papal  power  back  to  the  earliest  times.  If  it  had 
not  been  a period  of  such  dense  ignorance,  this  would  not 
have  been  so  bad,  as  everyone  would  have  detected  the  for- 
geries. But  the  Christian  world  had  to  wait  700  years  before 
the  pseudo  was  proved  pseudo  in  the  modern  title  of  the 
Decretals,  when  Lutheran  theologians,  especially  Flacius, 
who  wrote  the  Magdeburg  Centuries  (1559  fif.),  the  first 
critically  correct  Church  History,  laid  bare  these  and  many 
other  such  lies  and  inventions  by  which  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  times  supported  her  claims. 
Even  then  the  Jesuit  Turrianus  came  out  with  a book  (in 
1572)  in  defense,  and  it  was  left  to  the  Reformed  theolo- 
gian Blondel  in  his  book  Pseudo-Isidorus  et  Turrianus  Vapu- 
lantes  (Geneva  1628)  to  place  these  famous  forgeries  out  of 
court,  so  that  from  that  time  no  Roman  Catholic  historian 
has  appealed  to  them. 

In  that  series  of  documents  of  about  850  there  appeared, 
as  the  most  celebrated  single  one  of  them,  the  Constifutum 
Constatifini  Imperatoris,  which  consisted  of  two  parts:  in 
the  first  part  Constantine  the  Great  makes  a confession  of 
faith,  and  tells  how  wonderfully  pope  Sylvester  converted 

® The  Church  and  the  Churches,  transl.,  1862,  pp.  338-9.  Dellinger  was 
at  this  time  in  full  communion  with  the  church.  Later  he  was  excom- 
municated because  he  would  not  receive  the  new  1870  dogma  of  papal 
infallibility. 
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him  to  Christianity  and  healed  him  from  leprosy;  in  the 
second  part,  the  so-called  Donatio  Constantini,  he  grants  to 
the  pope  absolute  primacy  over  all  the  patriarchs  of  the  em- 
pire (that  is,  over  the  bishops  and  churches  of  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  Alexandria  and  Constantinople  and  territories  under 
them) ; he  also  grants  to  him  imperial  power,  honors  and  in- 
signia, and  to  his  clergy  all  privileges  and  claims  of  imperial 
senators.  To  lend  substance  and  background  to  these  high 
gifts,  he  presents  him  also  with  his  residence  in  Rome,  the 
imperial  Lateran  palace,  hands  over  to  him  “the  Roman  city 
and  all  of  Italy  as  well  as  the  provinces,  places  and  cities  of 
the  western  regions”  (all  the  Western  Empire),  takes  the 
golden  crown  from  his  own  head  and  places  it  on  that  of  the 
pope,  for  the  glory  of  St.  Peter,  and  removes  his  own  seat  of 
rule  to  Byzantium,  “because  where  the  head  of  the  princi- 
pality of  priests  and  of  the  Christian  religion  is  constituted 
by  the  Heavenly  Emperor  it  is  not  just  that  there  the  em- 
peror should  have  earthly  power.”  In  spite  of  the  protest  of 
an  occasional  voice  that  this  famous  (or  infamous)  Donation 
of  Constantine  was  a fiction,  the  triumph  of  the  papacy  over 
the  Hohenstaufen  emperors  brought  it  such  universal  validity 
that  not  even  the  most  decided  opponents  of  the  Temporal 
Power  of  the  popes  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
ever  objected  to  its  genuineness.  This  forgery  greatly  aided 
the  popes  in  making  good  their  temporal  sovereignty,  and  by 
the  time  it  was  unmasked  in  1440  by  Laurentius  Valla  (first 
printed  in  1517  by  von  Hutten),  some  kind  of  earthly  rule 
by  the  popes  was  taken  for  granted. 

But  Temporal  Power  or  no  Temporal  Power  the  popes 
gained  nothing  by  it.  They  were  the  footballs  of  emperors, 
kings,  princes,  dukes,  mistresses,  harlots,  political  ambitions, 
schemes  and  rivalries.  After  long  anarchy  of  this  kind,  the 
German  king,  Otto  the  Saxon,  became  the  second  restorer  of 
the  empire,  now  transferred  to  the  Germans.  He  caused  pope 
John  XII  to  be  deposed  in  963  and  Leo  VHI  elected  in  his 
place,  and  when  the  Romans  elected  Benedict  V in  964  he 
had  him  deposed  and  exiled  in  Germany.  There  was  no  free 
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election.  Without  the  emperor  he  was  a plaything  in  the  hands 
of  factions  of  nobles.  By  the  advice  of  bishops  and  spiritual 
councillors  the  emperors  had  given  more  worthy  popes  than 
the  Roman  chiefs.  On  the  death  of  Otto  I in  973  there  was 
again  anarchy,  and  it  was  not  until  Emperor  Otto  III  ai> 
pointed  his  cousin  Bruno  (Gregor}"  V)  in  996  and  especially 
the  great  philosopher,  Gerbert  (Sylvester  II),  in  998,  that 
the  popes  could  exercise  a little  influence  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. 

I cannot  go  into  the  long  sickening  history  from  1000  to 
1517,  when  the  clock  of  time  struck  with  blows  of  Luther’s 
hammer  on  the  doors  of  the  castle  church  in  Wittenberg  a 
new  hour  in  the  history  of  the  papacy  and  the  world.  So  far 
as  Temporal  Power  is  concerned  it  is  told  with  fidelity,  yet 
friendliness  , to  Rome,  by  von  Dollinger  in  the  book.  The 
Church  and  the  Churches,  pp.  336-474.  Even  wise  and  hearty 
Roman  Catholics  like  Dante  saw  the  snare  in  which  Temporal 
Power  had  caught  the  feet  of  their  church. 

Oh,  Constantine ! of  how  much  ill  was  mother, 

Not  thy  conversion,  but  that  marriage-dower 
Which  the  first  wealthy  Father  took  from  thee.'* 

But  Constantine  is  placed  by  Dante  among  the  saved  because 
of  his  good  intentions,  in  spite  of  the  fearful  havoc  his  gifts 
wrought. 

From  good  intent  produced  evil  fruit. 

Now  he  knows  how  all  the  ill  deduced 
From  his  good  action  is  not  harmful  to  him. 

Although  the  world  thereby  may  be  destroj'ed.® 

But  what  improvement  the  Reformation  made  to  the  spir- 
itual condition  of  the  Roman  Church  was  partly  neutralized 
by  the  incubus  of  Temporal  Power.  Even  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  century  of  democracy  and  decent  government,  the 
papal  administration  showed  the  inherent  defects  of  a priest’s 
government.  Up  to  1845  ^.ble  writer  gives  some  of  the 
blessings  of  the  pope’s  rule. 

* Inferno,  19,  115-18. 

® Farad  iso,  20,  57-60. 
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( 1 ) Anarchy.  Every  pontiff  starts  with  annulling  or  modi- 
fying the  provisions  of  his  predecessor.  Pius  VII  (1800- 
23)  while  keeping  up  the  taxes  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
suppressed  almost  all  the  liberal  institutions  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  He  reestablished  the  Inquisition,  the  bishops’  tri- 
bunals, the  delegates  of  the  provinces,  with  right  of  secret 
judgment  in  criminal  cases,  and  its  old  preeminence  to  the 
Rota  (an  ecclesiastical  court  of  12  prelates,  subject  only  to 
the  pope).  His  successor  Leo  XII  (1823-29)  substituted  a 
single  judge  for  the  colleges  of  justice,  made  Rome  the  place 
of  appeal  in  spite  of  distance,  made  Latin  the  language  of 
the  courts  so  that  the  pecq^le  would  not  know  how  the  trial 
was  going  on,  increased  the  stamp  duties,  and  persecuted  the 
Jews.  A man  who  had  stolen  some  money  from  an  innkeeper 
was  convicted  in  the  ordinary  court,  accjuitted  by  that  of  the 
capital,  and  sent  to  the  galleys  by  the  pope.  The  cardinal 
chamberlain  announced  a premium  for  native  cloth  manu- 
facture, but  the  cardinal  treasurer  overlaid  it  with  so  many 
restrictions  that  no  one  could  claim  it. 

(2)  Insubordination  and  arbitrary  changes.  There  was  a 
Roman  proverb  as  to  papal  government:  One-half  orders, 
the  other  half  does  not  obey,  and  yet  everything  goes  on. 
The  pope  in  1839  put  a cardinal  over  Forli,  who  was  well 
known  to  be  almost  insane.  When  recalled  at  the  end  of  his 
term  he  refused,  said  that  he  of  princely  stock  took  no  orders 
from  a parvenu.  Leo  XII  ordered  that  the  secretary-general 
of  a province  should  always  be  a stranger  and  shortly  after 
gave  the  Bologna  appointment  to  a native  who  had  always 
resided  there.  Pius  VIII  when  elected  in  1829  publicly  said 
that  he  knew  the  revenue  duties  were  all  too  enormous,  and 
that  he  would  reduce  them.  He  appointed  a commission 
which  of  course  lowered  the  tariff.  This  alarmed  the  contra- 
bandists or  smugglers  who  had  established  an  insurance  com- 
pany which  guaranteed  them  against  seizure  or  loss.  They 
intrigued  with  officers  of  the  government  and  stirred  up 
such  strong  opposition  that  the  whole  project  was  aban- 
doned, and  a new  tariff  published  which  raised  the  duties 
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Still  more!  The  popes  made  a law  that  every  contract  for 
re\enue  tolls  should  be  let  out  by  auction;  but  the  secretary 
of  state  and  the  treasurer  bestowed  the  profit  on  whomsoever 
they  pleased,  often  on  men  ruined  by  extravagance,  or  who 
had  rendered  them  personal  service. 

(3)  Venality  and  corruption.  Nepotism  was  an  old  crime 
with  the  popes,  stripping  princes  and  people  of  their  property 
to  enrich  their  nephews  or  other  relatives  (nepos — a grand- 
son, or  nephew),  later  corrupting  courts  and  stooping  to  base 
acts  for  the  same  object.  Church  History  has  much  to  say 
on  this.  Here  is  an  interesting  case.  Pius  VI  (1775-99) 
wanted  to  perpetuate  his  name,  Braschi.  But  he  had  no 
brothers  who  had  children.  His  nearest  relative  was  a sister 
married  to  Onesti  of  Cesena.  They  had  two  sons.  The  pope 
promised  them  every  help  if  they  would  adopt  his  name.  They 
consented.  He  accordingly  made  the  younger  a cardinal,  who 
was  thus  admirably  provided  for  as  a prince  of  the  church. 
The  elder  son  was  married  into  a patrician  family,  and  for 
him  a patrimony  or  estate  was  necessary.  Fortunately  for  the 
pope,  he  bethought  himself  of  a ver\^  wealthy  Lepri  family, 
who  had  only  one  direct  heir,  the  priest  Amanzio,  very  ambi- 
tious, but  so  lacking  in  sense  that  nothing  had  been  done  for 
him.  His  fortune  the  pope  coveted  for  his  nephew  the  Duca 
Braschi.  He  placed  around  poor  Amanzio  two  ecclesiastics, 
one  to  inflame  his  ambitions,  the  other  to  turn  it  to  account. 
Brought  to  believe  that  he  was  worthy  of  a cardinal’s  hat, 
presented  to  the  pope,  feted  by  Braschis,  his  head  was  turned. 
He  began  by  making  presents  to  his  new  friends  of  his  pic- 
tures, his  jewels,  his  rare  books,  and  ended  by  giving  them 
his  estates.  Not  quite  daring  to  make  him  cardinal,  the  pope 
made  him  prelate  referendary  to  the  segnatura  or  court  of 
jurisconsults,  the  pope  himself  attending  the  installation  with 
pomp  and  pontifical  insignia.  He  added  other  honors.  Poor 
Father  Amanzio  by  this  time  had  given  all  his  fortune  to  the 
Duca  Braschi  and  his  successors. 

But,  having  gotten  all,  they  then  changed  their  tune.  The 
pope  turned  the  cold  shoulder  to  Amanzio.  The  Braschi 
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closed  their  doors  against  him,  and  the  flatterers  forsook 
him.  Besides,  the  thing  had  become  a public  scandal.  All  this 
brought  a little  light  to  the  fuddled  brain  of  Amanzio.  He 
fell  ill.  He  called  in  his  confessor,  gave  the  whole  history  of 
the  case  to  him,  told  of  his  remorse  in  leaving  his  relatives 
in  poverty.  The  confessor  suggested  he  retract  the  gifts  aloud 
before  witnesses,  as  a testamentary  revocation.  He  did  so, 
and  passed  on  to  that  Land  where  popes  do  not  intrigue  for 
their  nephews.  The  impoverished  relatives  of  x\manzio  first 
laid  the  matter  on  the  conscience  of  the  Holy  Father.  He  re- 
fused restitution.  Then  they  appealed  to  the  courts.  The 
pope  chose  tribunal  and  judges  and  the  relatives  lost.  They 
appealed  from  one  court  to  another,  till  they  came  to  the  Rota 
or  high  jurisconsults,  who  backed  by  public  opinion  or  jeal- 
ous of  their  reputation  reversed  the  decision  of  the  previous 
courts,  declared  the  donation  vicious  and  condemned  Braschi 
to  make  restitution.® 

Here  was  a pope  contemporary  with  the  second  half  of 
Wesley’s  long  ministry.  To  gratify  his  insatiable  greed  for 
his  relatives  he  tries  to  ruin  one  of  his  own  priests,  and  suc- 
ceeds. Wesley  died  almost  penniless.  In  1776  he  got  a letter 
from  His  Majesty’s  tax  officers  asking  whether  all  his  plate 
had  been  returned  in  the  tax  lists.  He  replied : 

Sir : I have  two  silver  teaspoons  at  London,  and  two  at  Bristol.  This 
is  all  the  plate  which  I have  at  present.  And  I shall  not  buy  any  more 
while  so  many  round  me  want  bread. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

John  Wesley.^ 

But  you  say,  worldliness  and  avarice  of  popes  might  exist 
independently  of  the  Temporal  Power.  Of  course  they  might. 
At  the  same  time  the  revenues,  secular  ambitions,  financial 
and  ptolitical  complications,  of  the  States  of  the  Church  must 
work  and  did  work  to  the  disintegration  of  the  spiritual 

® This  story  is  told  in  the  able  article,  “The  Papal  States,”  in  West- 
minster Review,  Dec.  1845,  Vol.  44,  pp.  177-8,  Am.  reprint. 

’’  Quoted  by  Lunn,  Wesley,  1929,  p.  321.  Better  in  Eayrs,  Letters  of 
John  Wesley,  1915,  p.  478. 
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character  of  the  popes  and  of  their  loyalty  to  Christian  ideals. 

One  or  two  other  instances  of  the  beauties  of  papal  ad- 
ministration must  suffice.  A dramatic  poet  was  fined  by  the 
censor  for  calling  Atrides  king  of  kings,  after  the  manner- 
of  Homer.  The  poet  Sterbini  was  exiled  for  having  irrever- 
ently handled  the  mummeries  of  the  priests  of  pagan  (not 
Catholic)  Rome.  Three  innocent  men  were  imprisoned  eleven 
months  on  the  mere  assertion  of  two  fellows  who  had  con- 
spired to  gain  a reward  of  £640.  Public  rumor  was  taken  as 
a basis  of  proscription.  On  this  ground  500  persons  in  1825 
were  banished  before  they  knew  that  any  proceedings  were 
begun  against  them.  “Cardinal  Rivarola  pushed  this  sum- 
mary process  to  such  a length  that  he  condemned  people  who 
had  been  dead  before  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings, 
and  others  who  could  not  be  identified  on  account  of  confu- 
sion of  names  and  designations.”  Rumor  or  a word  from  an 
informer  was  sufficient  for  a cardinal  to  inscribe  a name  on 
the  roll  of  the  condemned.® 

Catholic  powers  have  never  regarded  papal  territory  in- 
violable or  sacred.  In  1713  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  disposed 
of  Naples,  Sardinia  and  the  duchy  of  Parma  in  spite  of  the 
objections  of  the  ix>pe.  The  Most  Catholic  Louis  XIV 
abridged  the  pope’s  right  of  sovereignty  in  his  own  capital, 
and  in  1663  seized  Avignon  and  Venaissin,  to  which  the 
popes  had  better  rights  than  to  any  other  of  their  possessions. 
The  Political  Testament  of  Charles  V of  Lorraine  for  the 
guidance  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  which  was  the  basis 
of  their  policy  toward  the  states  of  Italy  for  a century  and  a 
half,  proclaims  the  “absolute  nullity  of  the  claims  of  the 
popes  to  temporal  authority.”  The  pope’s  territories  were 
invaded  by  the  forces  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Venice,  and 
the  pope  had  to  resign  his  claims  to  the  duchies  of  Castro  and 
Ronciglione.  Pius  VI  (1775-99)  surrendered  the  Romagna; 
and  the  treaties  of  1815,  which  until  1870  were  the  only 
guarantee  of  the  title  of  popes  to  their  dominion,  gave  the 

^ For  these  and  many  other  abuses  see  article  mentioned  in  Note  6, 
su['ra. 
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Polesina  and  the  right  of  garrison  in  Ferrara  and  Com- 
machio  to  Austria,  in  spite  of  protests  of  the  Holy  See.  In 
fact  in  1814  the  Court  of  Vienna  offered  to  transfer  to 
Naples  a province  of  400,000  people  from  papal  territories. 
That  religious  sanctions  have  covered  the  territorial  claims 
of  the  papacy  in  the  eyes  of  Catholic  powers  is  a fiction. 

Speaking  of  the  way  the  papacy  has  administered  its  trust, 
we  have  the  witness  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  that  in  1522 
the  Roman  States  or  the  parts  that  he  went  through  were 
well  cultivated  and  abundant  in  fine  crops.  The  seaports  were 
crowded  with  vessels.  But  after  laymen  had  ceased  to  func- 
tion and  priests  had  come  in  to  govern,  degeneration  set  in. 

Yet  over  so  magnificent  a territory,  with  so  spirited  and  gifted  a 
population,  has  the  black  leprosy  of  papal  decay  crept  wider  and 
wider  and  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  till  its  melancholy  desolation  is  one 
of  the  most  painful  reminiscences  of  the  traveller.  When  you  leave 
the  non-papal  for  the  papal  states  the  difference  is  lamentable.  On 
the  one  side  life  and  cultivation,  on  the  other  a lifeless,  monk-stricken, 
desolate  solitude.  And  things  grow  worse  and  worse  till  you  reach 
the  Eternal  City,  surrounded  by  an  immense  tract  which  has  been 
reduced  by  papal  rule  within  the  last  three  centuries  from  a district 
as  fertile  as  Terra  di  Lavoro  to  a plague-bearing,  uncultivated,  unin- 
habitable wilderness.  . . . The  privileged  classes  in  the  latter  were 
priests,  princes,  mendicants.  The  rest  of  the  population,  comprising  the 
intelligence  and  industry  of  the  country,  are  the  mezzo  ceto,  and  are 
excluded  from  consideration,  authority,  or  respect.  . . . Around  each 
new  pope  a fresh  brood  of  harpies  flocked,  whose  voracity  was  to  be  satis- 
fied at  the  expense  of  the  Roman  people.  Each  pope  brought  to  power 
not  only  a fresh  batch  of  illegitimate  children,  nephews,  nieces  and  rela- 
tives, all  insatiable,  but  a new  administration,  for  no  pope  as  a rule 
retained  the  ministers  of  his  predecessors.  Consequently  no  nation  has 
had  to  sustain  so  continuous  and  rapid  an  elevation  of  new  families  to 
enormous  wealth  and  princely  dignities  as  the  Roman  people.  “What 
the  Barbarians  did  not  carry  thro,  the  Barberini  did.”  To  build  their 
stupendous  palaces,  they  tore  the  most  venerable  ruins  of  ancient  Rome 
from  their  foundations.  “Every  traveller,”  saj's  Gibbon,  “who  views  the 
Farnese  palace  (built  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Coliseum)  may  curse  the 
sacrilege  and  luxury  of  the  House  of  Farnese.”  The  Borghese,  Ludovisi, 
Barberini,  Pamphili,  Chigi,  Rospigliosi,  and  Odeschalchi  families  all 
started  up  in  this  way.  Since  1815  no  such  flagrant  instances  of  nepotism 
have  arisen,  and  Pius  IX  has  been  entirely  free,  tho  the  same  praise 
cannot  be  awarded  to  his  ministers  and  household. 9 

9 “The  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,”  in  Edinburgh  Rev.,  Vol.  112,  pp.  64-5 
(Am.  ed.). 
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When  the  people  showed  repugnance  to  the  tyranny  of 
monks  and  priests,  the  government  “formed  a clandestine 
militia  of  assassins  and  thieves,  spies  and  informers,  villains 
exempted  from  taxes  and  stimulated  by  immunity  and  ad- 
vantage. A crusade  against  liberal  opinions  was  set  on  foot. 
Petty  Neros  in  cardinals’  hats  and  red  stockings  revived  the 
inquisition  [this  was  as  late  as  Leo  XII  1823-29],  and  re- 
established torture.  There  was  no  refuge  from  the  insults 
and  rapacity’’  of  these  ecclesiastical  exploiters.  Noblemen, 
landed  proprietors,  advocates,  literary  and  public  men  and 
artisans  “were  tracked  by  spies  and  informers,  insulted  by 
the  papal  rabble,  and  dragged  from  their  domiciles.  In- 
numerable the  processes,  sentences,  incarcerations,  banish- 
ments, confiscations,  deaths,  assassinations,  by  the  papal  mer- 
cenaries.” The  hatred  toward  this  horrible  misgovemment 
voiced  itself  in  a manifesto  sent  to  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  States  in  1845  • 

The  incessant  political  inquisitions  and  unparalleled  persecutions  car- 
ried on  in  the  Roman  States  from  1820  to  our  time,  the  war  against  ideas, 
doctrines,  and  feelings  most  honorable  to  the  human  race,  the  summary 
judgments  and  multiplied  assassinations  committed  in  the  name  of  law, 
have  defiled  and  corrupted  the  general  mind  with  hatred  and  vengeance, 
and  have  not  only  deprived  the  Roman  government  of  all  moral  regard 
but  have  brought  us  to  consider  it  as  the  unappeased  and  unappeasable 
foe  to  civilization,  the  despoiler  of  our  substance,  the  conspirator  against 
personal  liberty  and  life, — to  resist  whom  every  instrument  of  defense 
and  offense  must  be  held  allowable  and  honorable  by  the  conscience 
whom  it  has  perverted. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  conquered 
Italy  and  incorporated  the  papal  states  with  France.  In  1814 
the  pope  was  restored.  In  1848  the  temporal  power  was  again 
taken  away,  this  time  by  a revolution.  The  pope  protested 
from  his  retreat  to  Gaeta,  under  the  protection  of  the  king 
of  Naples,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  powers.  France,  Spain 
and  Naples  sent  troops  to  reinstate  him.  The  French  army 
besieged  Rome,  took  it  July  3,  1849,  restored  the  pope  as 
king.  Between  1850  and  1870  a wider  and  deeper  movement 
for  Italian  unity  swept  over  Italy,  and  province  after  prov- 
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ince  of  the  States  of  the  Church  ranged  themselves  under  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  all  except  Rome  guarded  by  French  sol- 
diers. But  those  soldiers  were  needed  in  France  in  the  fearful 
Franco-German  war  of  1870,  and  the  Temporal  Power 
passed  away  like  a horrid  dream,  until  restored  in  1929  by 
the  word  of  a single  layman. 

Our  Roman  Catholic  friends  have  recently  issued  an  offi- 
cial defense  of  the  Temporal  Power.  Only  as  the  pope  is  a 
temporal  sovereign  they  say,  “can  the  pope’s  office  be  exer- 
cised, uninfluenced  by  any  particular  nation.  Only  thus  will 
he  be  known  as  the  free  and  unhampered  spiritual  Father,  to 
whom  all  Christians  have  access.”  Whereas  there  never  was 
a time  when  the  pope’s  election  has  been  as  free  from  foreign 
interference  as  since  the  passing  of  Temporal  Power,  nor 
the  spiritual  government  of  the  papacy  freer  to  address  itself 
to  world-wide  problems  of  the  church.  Indeed  during  the 
years  of  its  Italian  state  entanglements  the  Roman  Church 
became  more  and  more  an  Italian  sect,  and  since  1870  has 
only  slowly  recovered  its  spiritual  and  ecumenical  vision. 
And  far  from  the  Italian  government  of  1871  hampering  in 
any  way  its  freedom  of  action,  the  guarantees  of  that  free- 
dom were  ample,  and  the  provisions  for  carrying  it  out  gen- 
erous. All  Christians  have  had  freer  access  to  the  pope,  and 
the  pope  has  had  freer  access  to  all  Christians  than  before. 

It  is  said  again  that  the  Roman  Church  is  not  a national 
church  but  a universal  society,  to  which  all  men  owe  alle- 
giance, and  therefore  the  pope  should  be  a temporal  sov- 
ereign. But  that  is  true  of  every  church  in  the  same  sense. 
Besides  under  this  new  departure  the  pope  while  conven- 
tionally independent  is  really  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
Dictator  or  of  the  Italian  government  of  the  time.  Any 
moment  his  temporal  sovereignty  falls  like  a house  of  cards 
by  a breath  of  air  from  the  Quirinal.  Flis  independence  is  an 
illusion. 

Once  more,  it  is  claimed  that  the  full  restoration  of  all 
the  States  of  the  Church  (17,218  square  miles,  or  at  least  the 
4,891  square  miles  of  1870)  is  a matter  of  right.  This  would 
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be  SO  if  the  original  grants  were  right.  But  our  Lord  forbids 
Temporal  Power  by  his  church  (Mark  xii.  17;  John  xviii. 
36).  If  this  were  not  the  case,  the  Parable  of  the  Talents 
rules  this  sovereignty  out  just  the  same.  You  cannot  read 
the  history  of  papal  secular  administration  without  feeling 
that  it  has  been  a woeful  commentary  on  the  rule  of  the 
priests  and  a fearful  waste  of  the  Lord’s  vineyard.  Its  elimi- 
nation was  one  of  the  most  beneficent  acts  in  modern  history. 

As  to  the  terms  of  the  Restoration  of  1929  outside  of  the 
principle  of  Temporal  Power,  the  rule  again  in  Italy  of 
Canon  Law  is  the  most  important.  According  to  the  well- 
known  French  journalist  Pertinax,^^  who  spent  two  weeks 
in  Rome  to  find  out  the  bearings  of  the  new  arrangement,  it 
means  the  banishment  of  all  heretical  or  infidel  teaching  in 
the  schools,  colleges  and  imiversities  of  Italy.  That  means 
that  what  happened  in  France,  the  continuous  teaching  of  the 
infidel  Renan  and  the  rationalist  Loisy,  is  no  longer  possible 
in  Italy.  No  divorces  can  take  place,  the  Jews  and  Protes- 
tants can  be  married  by  the  state  authorities  and  their  mar- 
riages registered  in  synagogue  and  chapel.  The  whole  city  of 
Rome,  even  the  parts  outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the  City 
of  the  Vatican,  is  acknowledged  as  sacred  to  Catholicism, 
which  means  that  night  life  will  be  suppressed,  anti-Catholic 
and  anti-clerical  demonstrations  prohibited,  and  Protestant 
churches  and  activities  discouraged.  Whether  these  latter  will 
be  entirely  done  away  remains  to  be  seen.  In  fact  the  whole 
question  of  religious  liberty  is  now  “up  in  the  air.”  I am  not 
looking,  however,  for  any  serious  infringement  on  the  free- 
dom of  Protestant  work  in  the  peninsula.  Mussolini  has  defin- 
itely promised  no  interference  with  toleration,  but  how  far 
the  second  party  to  the  new  treaty  will  allow  that  promise  to 
be  made  no  one  can  say.  The  treaty  of  1929  has  dark  possi- 
bilities to  Protestant  minorities. 

Madison,  N.J.  John  Alfred  Faulkner. 


^^New  York  Times,  Mar.  31,  1929. 
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A Preface  to  Morals.  By  Walter  Lippmann.  New  York;  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1929.  Pp.  348.  $2.50. 

This  volume  has  the  characteristics  of  a literary  essay  rather  than  a 
text-book.  Significant  as  a literary  product,  it  is  still  more  significant 
because  of  its  contents.  While  it  contains  little  that  adds  to  the  sum-total 
of  human  knowledge,  it  deals  with  the  existing  religious  and  ethical  situ- 
ation with  such  ability,  insight,  frankness  and  vigor  as  to  be  not  only 
provocative  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  reader  but  to  lead  him  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  dominant  thought  and  life  tendencies  of  the 
times.  Nothing  is  gained  by  concealing  from  ourselves  or  by  attempting 
to  conceal  from  others  the  fact  that  we  are  living  at  a time  when  there 
is  a widespread  revolt  against  Christianity  both  as  a system  of  thought 
and  as  a way  of  life;  and  in  our  judgment  the  chief  value  of  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann’s  already  widely  read  book  lies  in  the  vigor  and  boldness  with  which 
he  maintains  that  the  Christian  life  and  world  view  is  no  longer  tenable 
and  advocates  the  humanistic  life  and  world  view  as  the  only  possible 
substitute. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  Mr.  Lippmann  writes  is  indicated  in  his 
opening  words — a point  of  view  that  pervades  the  book  and  which  gives  it 
a tone  and  an  appeal  that  is  lacking  in  so  many  of  the  books  written  by 
those  who  repudiate  the  Christian  life  and  world  view.  He  begins  his 
book  thus  : “Among  those  who  no  longer  believe  in  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  some  are  proudly  defiant,  and  many  are  indifferent.  But  there  are 
also  a few,  perhaps  an  increasing  number,  who  feel  that  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  their  lives.  This  inquiry  deals  with  their  problem.  ...  It  is 
concerned  with  those  who  are  perplexed  by  the  consequences  of  their  own 
irreligion.  It  deals  with  the  problem  of  unbelief,  not  as  believers  are  ac- 
customed to  deal  with  it,  in  the  spirit  of  men  confidently  calling  the  lost 
back  into  the  fold,  but  as  unbelievers  themselves  must,  I think,  face  the 
problem  if  they  face  it  candidly  and  without  presumption.”  Mr.  -Lippmann 
writes  as  one  who  would  fain  believe  in  the  religion  of  his  fathers  could 
he  but  persuade  himself  of  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  that  religion.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  is  ashamed  of  his  irreligion  as  he 
is  convinced  that  theism  is  no  longer  tenable  and  that  humanism  is  that 
to  which  the  truly  modern  man  not  only  may  but  must  turn.  “When  men 
can  no  longer  be  theists,”  he  writes,  “they  must,  if  they  are  civilized, 
become  humanists.  They  must  live  by  the  premise  that  whatever  is 
righteous  is  inherently  desirable  because  experience  will  demonstrate  its 
desirability.  They  must  live,  therefore,  in  the  belief  that  the  duty  of  man 
is  not  to  make  his  will  conform  to  the  will  of  -God  but  to  the  surest 
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knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  human  happiness.  . . . With  all  its  diffi- 
culties, it  is  to  a morality  of  humanism  that  men  must  turn  when  the 
ancient  order  of  things  dissolves.  When  they  find  that  they  no  longer 
believe  seriously  and  deeply  that  they  are  governed  from  heaven,  there 
is  anarchy  in  their  souls  until  by  conscious  effort  they  find  ways  of 
governing  themselves.” 

'Mr.  Lippmann  divides  his  discussion  into  three  parts.  The  first  part 
deals  with  “the  dissolution  of  the  ancestral  order”  and  is  an  attempt  to 
show  that  the  acids  of  modernity  have  eaten  away  the  foundation  of 
Christian  morals.  The  result  has  been  the  break-up  of  authority  and 
tradition  in  religion,  business,  politics,  art,  the  family  and  the  internal 
life  of  man  and  so  that  moral  and  intellectual  confusion  that  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  age.  This,  in  our  judgment,  constitutes  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  book  and  should  do  much  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  optimistic  Christians  who  would  have  us  believe  that  the  fortunes  of 
Christianity  were  never  so  good  as  at  present.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Lippmann  has  been  over-hasty  in  concluding  that  the  ancient  foundations 
of  religion  and  morals  have  been  dissolved;  but  that  he  sets  forth  the 
convictions  of  an  increasing  number  in  the  modern  world  in  this  connec- 
tion seems  undeniable.  “The  upshot  of  the  discussion  to  this  point,”  he 
writes,  “is  that  modernity  destroys  the  disposition  to  believe  that  behind 
the  visible  world  of  physical  objects  and  human  institutions  there  is  a 
supernatural  kingdom  from  which  ultimately  all  laws,  all  judgments,  all 
rewards,  all  punishments  and  all  compensations  are  derived.”  The  con- 
ception of  man  as  the  subject  of  a heavenly  king,  which  dominates  the 
ancestral  or  Christian  order  of  life,  is  repudiated  and  humanism  is  pre- 
sented as  the  substitute. 

The  second  and  third  parts  of  the  book  deal  with  “the  foundations  of 
humanism”  and  “the  genius  of  modernity”  and  are  an  attempt  to  show 
that  humanism — a humanism  that  has  as  its  dominant  pattern  not  the 
conception  of  man  as  subject  to  a heavenly  king  but  the  progress  of  the 
individual  from  helpless  infancy  to  self-governing  maturity — supplies  an 
adequate  basis  for  morals.  What  the  sages  called  “high  religion,”  what 
philosophers  call  “disinterestedness,”  what  psychologists  call  a “matured 
personality”  supplies  the  motive  for  the  only  sort  of  morals  that  is  pos- 
sible for  the  modern  man.  A large  portion  of  the  third  part  is  devoted  to  a 
study  of  three  outstanding  phases  of  human  interest,  business,  government 
and  love,  with  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  ideal  of  disinterestedness 
is  inherent  in  the  modern  world  and  the  supreme  ideal  of  men  in  as  far 
as  they  are  thoroughly  modern.  “What  the  sages  have  prophecied  as  high 
religion,  what  psychologists  delineate  as  matured  personality,  and  the 
disinterestedness  which  the  Great  Society  requires  for  its  practical  ful- 
filment, are  all  of  a piece,  and  are  the  basic  elements  of  a modern 
morality.” 

Mr.  Lippmann  lays  much  stress  on  the  idea  that  the  acids  of  modernity 
have  destroyed  the  disposition  to  believe  the  religion  of  our  fathers  by 
robbing  them  of  a sense  of  the  reality  of  its  objects.  “The  prime  fact 
about  modernity,  as  it  presents  itself  to  us,  is  that  it  not  merely  denies 
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the  central  ideas  of  our  forefathers  but  dissolves  the  disposition  to  believe 
in  them.  The  ancestral  tradition  still  lives  in  many  corners  of  the  world. 
But  it  no  longer  represents  for  us  . . . the  triumphant  wisdom  of  the 
age.  A child  born  in  a modern  city  may  still  learn  to  use  the  images  of 
the  theological  drama,  but  more  or  less  consciously  he  is  made  to  feel 
that  in  using  them  he  is  not  speaking  of  things  that  are  literally  and 
exactly  true.  Its  dogma,  as  Mr.  Santayana  once  said,  is  insensibly  under- 
stood to  be  nothing  but  myth,  its  miracles  nothing  but  legend,  its  sacra- 
ments mere  symbols,  its  bible  pure  literature,  its  liturgy  just  poetry,  its 
hierarchy  an  administrative  convenience,  its  ethics  an  historical  accident, 
and  its  whole  function  simply  to  lend  a warm  mystical  aureole  to  human 
culture  and  ignorance.  . . . There  has  gone  out  of  modern  life  a working 
conviction  that  we  are  living  under  the  dominion  of  one  supreme  ideal, 
the  attainment  of  eternal  happiness  by  obedience  to  God’s  will  on  earth” 
(pp.  68-69). 

Unquestionably  there  is  considerable  truth  in  Mr.  Lippmann’s  represen- 
tation. The  explanation,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  present  genera- 
tion has  been  to  a large  extent  reared  under  the  influence  of  a life  and 
world  view  that  is  totally  opposed  to  the  Christian  life  and  world  view. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  as  far  as  a modern  child  grows  up  under  the  influence 
of  a naturalistic  life  and  world  view  it  will  be  indisposed  to  accept  the 
Christian  life  and  world  view  which  is  supernaturalistic  to  the  core.  In 
the  days  of  our  fathers  unbelievers  rejected  this  or  that  article  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  were  more  or  less  indifferent  to  its  moral  teachings, 
but  they  did  not,  as  do  present-day  unbelievers,  have  a life  and  world 
view  of  their  own  built  on  fundamentally  different  principles.  We  as 
Christians  seem  to  be  rapidly  approaching  a situation  similar  to  that 
which  confronted  the  early  Christians  in  their  struggle  against  the  pagan 
civilizations.  It  is  again  a case  of  life  and  world  view  against  life  and 
world  view  and  there  seems  no  escape  from  the  task  of  again  persuading 
mankind  that  it  is  the  Christian  life  and  world  view  that  corresponds  to 
reality  and  which  alone  offers  mankind  not  only  a saving  knowledge  of 
God  but  a stable  foundation  for  culture  and  civilization.  The  task  may 
prove  a difficult  one  but  it  is  a task  that  may  not  be  shirked. 

Princeton.  S.  G.  Craig. 

The  Authority  of  the  Bible.  By  C.  H.  Dodd,  Yates  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Greek  and  Exegesis  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  New 
York  and  London:  Harper  & Brothers.  1929.  Pp.  xv,  310.  $3.00. 

This  volume  by  the  successor  to  Professor  James  Moffatt  in  Oxford 
is  written  on  the  assumption  that  scientific  discovery  and  historical  criti- 
cism have  rendered  untenable  the  historical  view  of  the  authority  of  the 
Bible.  So  confident  is  he  that  the  historical  view  of  the  authority  of  the 
Bible — unfairly  referred  to  as  the  “dictation”  theory — has  broken  down 
that  he  does  not  deem  it  even  worthy  of  discussion.  “Any  attempt  to 
confront  this  theory  of  inspiration  with  the  actual  facts  which  meet  us 
in  the  study  of  the  biblical  documents  leads  at  once  to  such  patent  con- 
fusion and  contradictions  that  it  is  unprofitable  to  discuss  it”  (p.  35). 
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It  may  be  readily  admitted  that  if  the  “critical”  views  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  which  underlie  and  which  give  content  tO'  this  volume 
have  been  established  we  can  no  longer  look  upon  the  Bible  as  the 
Christian  Church  of  all  ages  has  regarded  it.  In  that  case  it  may  be  ques- 
tionable whether  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  the  Bible  as  having  “authority”; 
but  if  we  are  to  continue  to  use  such  language  we  will  have  to  water  it 
down  to  some  such  representation  as  that  of  our  author,  viz.,  that  “the 
religious  authority  of  the  Bible  comes  home  to  us  primarily  in  inducing 
in  us  a religious  attitude  and  outlook”  and  that  the  religious  authority  of 
the  Bible  is  “the  authority  of  experts  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  masters 
in  the  art  of  living;  the  authority  of  the  religious  genius.”  But  what  if 
these  “critical”  views  have  no  sound  basis  in  fact?  That  we  believe  to  be 
the  case  and  hence  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  men  like  Professor  Dodd,  not 
the  rank  and  file  of  Christians,  who  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  Bible  in  the 
interest  of  a theory  about  the  Bible.  How  far  Professor  Dodd’s  view  of 
the  Bible  departs  from  that  of  the  Christian  Church  is  indicated  by  the 
following:  “The  old  view  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  broke  down 
under  the  successive  attacks  of  scientific  discovery  and  of  historical 
criticism.  It  long  ago  became  clear  that  in  claiming  for  the  Bible  accuracy 
in  matters  of  science  and  history  its  apologists  had  chosen  a hopeless 
position  to  defend.  Much  more  important  is  the  fact  that  in  matters  of 
faith  and  morals  an  unprejudiced  mind  must  needs  recognize  many  things 
in  the  Bible  which  could  not  possibly  be  accepted  by  Christian  people  in 
anything  approaching  their  clear  and  natural  meaning.  ...  It  is  high 
time  to  assert  unambiguously  that  the  Bible  contains  a good  deal  which  if 
it  is  taken  out  of  a temporary  historical  context  and  given  general  and 
permanent  validity  is  simply  pernicious.  The  old  dogmatic  view  of  the 
Bible,  therefore,  is  not  only  open  to  attack  from  the  standpoint  of  science 
and  historical  criticism,  but  if  taken  seriously  it  becomes  a danger  to 
religion  and  public  morals.  A revision  of  this  view  is  therefore  an  impera- 
tive necessity”  (p.  13).  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  this  volume  is  a 
somewhat  elaborate  attempt  not  to  defend  but  to  explain  away  the  author- 
ity of  the  Bible. 

Not  only  has  this  volume  been  written  under  the  mistaken  impression 
that  scientific  discovery  and  historical  criticism  have  disposed  of  the 
notion  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  it  has  also  apparently  been  written  without  any  real  appre- 
ciation of  what  it  is  about  the  Bible  that  gives  it  its  supreme  value. 
Otherwise  it  would  not  contain  the  following  representative  passage: 
“The  Bible  has  suffered  from  being  treated  too  much  as  a source  of 
information.  The  traditional  theory  valued  it  as  giving  authoritative  in- 
formation, in  the  form  of  dogma,  upon  matters  known  only  by  special 
revelation.  The  critical  method  has  too  often  issued  in  treating  it  as  a 
collection  of  information  for  the  antiquary.  Its  place  as  a whole  is  rather 
with  the  masterpieces  of  poetry,  drama  and  philosophy,  that  is,  the 
literature  which  does  not  so  much  impart  information  but  stirs  the  deeper 
levels  of  personality.  ...  As  God  touches  us  in  all  great  literature, 
wherein  is  ‘the  precious  life-blood  of  a master-spirit,’  so  He  touches  us 
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supremely  in  the  literature  of  the  Bible,  because  of  the  intrinsic  sub- 
limity of  its  writings”  (pp.  295-296).  The  Bible  does  indeed  contain  much 
that  ranks  as  great  and  inspiring  literature ; but  it  is  not  this  that  gives  it 
its  supreme  place  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Significant  as  it  is  from  this  point 
of  view,  it  is  not  this  that  keeps  it  in  the  front  rank  of  “best  sellers”  age 
after  age.  It  is  the  information  it  contains  that  gives  it  its  supreme  value, 
more  particularly  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  record  of  those  great  acts 
of  redemption  that  God  has  wrought  for  the  salvation  of  men — acts  of 
redemption  which  had  their  origin  before  the  first  book  of  the  Bible  was 
written  but  which  have  their  culmination  in  the  life,  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ.  Moreover  the  Bible  contains  not  only  the  record  of 
the  great  facts  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  our  holy  religion  but  it  gives  us  an 
authoritative  interpretation  of  those  facts.  Deny  the  reality  of  those  facts 
and  we  can  have  no  Christianity;  give  those  facts  no  interpretation  and 
they  will  not  yield  us  Christianity;  give  them  an  interpretation  other 
than  the  Bible  gives  them  and  they  will  yield  us  something  other  than 
Christianity ; it  takes  both  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts  given  in  the  Bible  to  give  us  Christianity.  If  the 
Bible  were  merely  great  literature  we  would  not  need  to  concern  ourselves 
greatly  about  matters  of  Biblical  criticism ; but  when  we  realize  the 
extent  to  which  Christianity  rests  on  a factual  basis  it  is  obvious  that 
matters  of  Biblical  criticism  may  spell  life  or  death  for  the  Christian 
religion.  No  doubt  many  affirm  that  their  Christianity  is  independent  of 
any  and  all  critical  views  of  the  Bible  but  it  will  always  be  found  that 
what  they  call  Christianity  is  something  other  than  that  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles  and  which  has  found  expression  more  or  less  perfectly  in 
the  great  creeds  of  Christendom. 

Princeton.  S.  G.  Craig. 

Faith  and  Rea.son  in  Religion.  By  George  Galloway,  D.Phil.,  D.D., 
Principal  and  Primarius  Professor  of  Theology  at  St.  Mary’s  Col- 
lege, University  of  St.  Andrews.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1929.  Pp.  vii,  231.  Price  $2.25. 

This  book  consists  of  seven  essays,  most  of  which  were  given  in  the 
form  of  lectures  on  one  occasion  or  another,  but  only  one  of  which  was 
published  before.  The  first,  “Knowledge  and  Religious  Faith,”  is  the  most 
direct  treatment  of  the  topic  expressed  by  the  title  to  the  book.  It  contains 
a brief  historical  sketch  of  the  contrast  of  faith  and  knowledge  from  the 
Alexandrian  theologians  to  Bergson.  It  then  argues  that  faith  should  be 
assigned  to  the  “non-rational”  portion  of  man’s  nature,  to  the  emotional 
and  conative,  not  the  rational.  Thus  classified  faith  is  described  in  its 
development  from  the  primitives  to  the  civilized.  The  author  then  demon- 
strates that  the  rational  explanation  of  the  world  is  inadequate  and  for 
this  reason  must  be  supplemented  by  faith.  All  rational  explanations  of 
experience  find  themselves  confronted  sooner  or  later  by  the  “non- 
rational”  which  will  neither  yield  nor  flee.  A state  of  confusion  and 
bafflement  thereupon  arises  for  the  experiencer,  from  which  faith  as  that 
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which  alone  can  deal  with  the  “non-rational”  is  competent  to  deliver  him. 
Thus  Faith  and  Reason  represent  two  different  attitudes  to  the  world, 
two  distinctive  w'ays  of  reacting  to  experience.  Faith  yields  religion,  and 
Reason  yields  science.  Each  has  its  rightful  place  and  each  should  be 
accorded  our  honor. 

The  second  essay  sketches  the  “Genesis  and  Truth  of  Religious  Be- 
liefs.” The  usual  current  theories — those  associated  with  the  names  of 
Levy-Bruhl,  Durkheim,  Waitz,  Tylor,  Tiele,  Wundt  and  Otto — are 
passed  in  brief  review,  but  that  of  the  last  named  is  selected  for  chief 
respect.  God  as  transcendent  universal  world  ground  acts  on  souls,  and 
thus  is  to  be  explained  man’s  trend  towards  the  transcendent  world  and 
the  distinction  he  draws  between  the  sacred  and  the  profane.  Has  this 
belief  any  objective  truth?  In  our  author’s  opinion  it  has.  The  tran- 
scendent Reality  may  be  represented  in  myth,  doctrine  and  symbol,  no 
one  of  which  is  perfect;  but  all  of  them  have  their  roots  in  reality.  And 
the  last  word  in  religion  is  not  knowdedge  but  faith. 

The  third  essay  deals  with  the  interesting  topic  of  “Evolution  and  the 
Finality  of  the  Christian  Religion.”  Evolution  is  assumed  as  a proved 
h\'pothesis.  The  views  as  to  the  finality  of  Christianity  held  by  the 
“older”  Protestantism,  Romanism,  and  also  by  Hegel  and  Troeltsch,  are 
all  alike  rejected  as  unsatisfactory.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  was  nothing 
left  to  our  religion  but  submergence  in  the  universal  flux.  But  our  author 
comes  ingeniously  to  the  rescue — ^the  permanent  in  'Christianity  is  the 
creative  and  inspirational  personalitj'  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

The  fourth  essay  discusses  “History  and  its  Religious  Interpretation.” 
In  it  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  meaning  of  progress  as  understood 
by  various  writers  on  the  philosophy  of  history.  The  conclusion  arrived 
at  is  that  every  point  in  history  is  charged  wdth  a religious  meaning,  for 
it  is  a portal  to  the  transcendent  world.  But  it  is  not  reason  that  can  see 
through  this  open  window.  Only  faith  can  do  so. 

The  fifth  essay,  “The  Theological  Antithesis  of  Grace  and  Freedom,” 
illustrates  the  same  method  of  argument,  while  the  two  remaining,  that 
on  “Bishop  Butler  as  an  Apologist”  and  “The  Study  of  Theology  and  the 
Work  of  the  Ministry”  are  not  directly  connected  with  the  topic  of  the 
book,  although  they  contain  much  that  is  instructive  and  stimulating. 

Dr.  Galloway  has  given  to  us  an  interesting  volume.  To  be  sure  he 
discards  the  old  method,  but  he  does  not  wish  us  to  think  that  he  has 
abandoned  the  essential  content,  or  as  he  might  put  it,  the  permanent 
values  of  the  evangelical  faith.  But  what  perplexes  us  is  the  separation  of 
Reason  and  Faith.  Many  of  the  old-fashioned  thinkers  recall  the  injunc- 
tion, “Let  not  man  put  asunder  what  God  has  joined  together.”  If  any- 
one has  the  temerity  to  do  it,  he  finds  himself  everlastingly  plagued  to 
get  them  together  again  in  a decent  and  orderly  manner.  Dr.  Galloway 
tacitly  assumes  the  time  honored  division  into  reason  and  “conation,” 
then  he  puts  faith  to  the  account  of  the  latter,  and  thereupon  he  has  to 
beg,  borrow,  and  steal  from  reason  in  order  to  keep  his  faith  from  going 
bankrupt.  His  rhetoric  is  faultless,  his  argumentation  is  adroit,  his  book 
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holds  our  interest,  but  like  Oman,  and  Otto,  and  their  many  followers, 
he  gives  us  but  one  more  proof  of  how  true  the  lines  are ; 

But  faith,  fanatic  faith,  once  wedded  fast 
To  some  dear  falsehood,  hugs  it  to  the  last. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  George  Johnson. 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

A New  Commentary  on  Holy  Scripture,  Including  the  Apocrypha.  Edited 
by  Charles  Gore,  Henry  Leighton  Goudge,  Alfred  Guillaume. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1928.  Pp.  xv  + 697  + 158  + 
743  (one  volume  in  three  parts). 

“This  Commentary,”  the  editors  tell  us,  “is  written  by  Anglican 
scholars  who,  while  holding  their  faith,  are  determined  in  approaching 
the  books  to  give  their  critical  faculty,  instructed  by  all  the  means  within 
their  power,  its  full  and  rightful  freedom.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  they  have  not  found  the  results  of  legitimate  criticism  to  conflict 
with  the  Catholic  faith,  though,  believing  as  they  do  that  criticism  is  a 
progressive  science,  and  in  the  m.ain  a new  science,  their  conclusions  do 
very  often  differ  widely  from  those  which  have  been  traditional.”  A 
special  feature  of  the  volume  is  the  importance  attached  to  the  .Apocrypha. 
“It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate,”  they  tell  us,  “the  importance  of  the  books 
comprised  under  this  ambiguous  title  in  supplying  the  mental  background 
necessary  for  understanding  the  New  Testament.”  This  must  account 
for  the  rather  surprising  fact  that  nearly  as  much  space  is  devoted  to  the 
Apocrypha  as  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  Tobit  receives  as  much  atten- 
tion as  Judges  or  i and  2 Timothy  and  more  attention  than  Daniel,  any 
one  of  the  Minor  Prophets  except  Zechariah,  or  Ephesians  or  i Peter. 

As  usually  happens  when  scholars  claim  the  right  to  give  their  critical 
faculty  full  freedom,  the  result  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  those  who 
believe  that  that  freedom  will  become  license  unless  it  is  freedom  under 
law,  in  other  words  unless  it  recognizes  the  authority  of  the  Word  of 
God.  Failure  to  do  full  justice  to  the  express  statements  of  the  Bible 
prevents  this  volume  from  being  regarded  as  a thoroughly  reliable  guide. 
Dr.  Gore  himself  tells  us  that  “Nothing  but  disastrous  misunderstanding 
will  accrue  from  taking  what  we  like,  or  judge  to  be  probable,  and  leav- 
ing what  we  do  not  like,  or  judge  to  be  improbable,  by  some  arbitrary 
standard”  (HI,  p.  277).  But,  of  course,  the  trouble  comes  in  interpreting 
the  word  “arbitrary.”  What  one  scholar  considers  arbitrary  another  re- 
gards as  self-evident. 

The  manner  in  which  Dr.  Gore  faces  the  problems  of  Biblical  Criticism 
is  illustrated  by  his  discussion  of  the  Virgin  Birth  (III,  pp.  315  ff.). 
According  to  Dr.  Gore,  “The  Virgin  Birth  was  certainly  not  part  of  the 
original  apostolic  message.”  He  finds  no  sign  of  knowledge  of  it  any- 
where “except  in  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  (we  must  certainly  add) 
St.  John.”  As  to  the  last  mentioned  he  seems  to  be  quite  certain  that  “it 
bears  witness  to,  though  it  does  not  narrate,  the  miraculous  birth.”  Re- 
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garding  the  account  in  Matthew  he  remarks,  “The  ist  Gospel  may  very 
probably  be  based  upon  St.  Matthew’s  ‘Hebrew’  collection  of  ‘oracles,’  but 
as  it  stands  the  Greek  book  cannot  be  St.  Matthew’s  work ; and  there  are 
features  in  it  which  we  justly  suspect  to  be  more  or  less  legendary,  al- 
though the  great  bulk  of  it  is  strictly  historical.”  He  tells  us  further,  “All 
things  considered,  the  present  writer  would  not  be  disposed  to  attach  a 
great  deal  of  importance  to  the  story  in  the  ist  Gospel  if  it  stood  alone. 
Its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  its  complete  independence  of  St. 
Luke’s  narrative  it  agrees  with  it  on  the  fundamental  point  of  the 
virginal  conception  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  story  of  His  birth  and  infancy, 
is  told,  so  noticeably,  from  the  side  of  Joseph.” 

The  reader  will  observe  how  precarious  is  the  evidence  for  the  Virgin 
Birth  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Gore.  Of  the  three  witnesses  which  he  cites, 
John  bears  witness  to  it,  but  does  not  narrate  it,  Matthew  narrates  it,  but 
the  narrative  is  not  reliable  as  such  but  is  to  be  accepted  because  it 
confirms  Luke.  Consequently  we  are  largely  dependent  on  a single  witness, 
Luke,  for  our  knowledge  of  this  important  fact  regarding  the  life  of  our 
Lord. 

It  would  seem  to  be  clear  then  that  according  to  Dr.  Gore  the  doctrine 
of  the  Virgin  Birth  rests  on  decidedly  insecure  foundation.  Yet  his  con- 
cluding paragraph  reads  as  follows : 

“■Finally  it  should  be  noticed  that  though  there  appear  to  be  those  in 
England  who  affirm  their  whole-hearted  belief  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic 
Church  concerning  the  Person  of  Jesus,  but  deny  or  doubt  the  miracle  of 
the  birth,  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  not  so  on  the  Continent — ^nor  probably 
in  England  generally.  I cannot  find  anything  which  can  justify  the  belief 
that  the  Catholic  faith  in  Jesus,  as  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  first  taught  it, 
could  be  maintained  apart  from  the  belief  in  His  corporal  resurrection,  or 
that  the  belief  in  His  corporal  resurrection  is  in  the  least  likely  to  be 
maintained  where  the  belief  in  His  Virgin  Birth  is  denied.  Within  living 
memory  in  England,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  it  has  appeared  that 
disbelief  in  the  virginity  of  our  Lord’s  conception  is  found  to  carry  with 
it  in  the  long  run  disbelief  in  the  corporal  resurrection  also.  Individuals 
may  stand,  no  doubt,  in  mental  positions  on  which  man  in  general  could 
find  no  permanent  resting-place.  It  is  not  for  their  fellows  to  judge  them. 
But  it  is  for  the  Church  to  maintain  the  witness  of  the  fact  as  at  once  the 
explanation  and  the  safeguard  of  the  idea.” 

This  is  Dr.  Gore’s  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Virgin  Birth  and  of  the  serious  consequences  of  rejecting  it.  Yet  his  own 
hold  upon  that  doctrine  is  so  insecure  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  he 
apparently  does  not  realize  how  near  he  himself  stands  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  over  which  he  sees  other  men  slipping  to  destruction.  He  admits 
that  Matthew  contains  elements  which  may  “justly”  be  suspected  of 
being  more  or  less  legendary.  Clearly  the  narrative  of  the  Virgin  Birth 
is  one  of  them.  Yet  in  his  opinion  the  w’itness  of  Luke  makes  it  possible 
to  accept  the  testimony  of  Matthew.  But  suppose  he  were  to  argue  that 
the  presence  in  Luke  of  a narrative  similar  to  the  suspected  narrative  in 
Matthew  tends  to  discredit  Luke!  Would  not  Dr.  Gore  himself  be  over 
the  precipice? 

As  a further  illustration  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Gore  and  his  collaborators 
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occupy  a very  insecure  position  in  dealing  with  Biblical  problems,  we 
turn  to  a matter  which  has  been  much  discussed  in  recent  years,  the  ques- 
tion of  Divorce.  In  regard  to  this  question  it  is  maintained  that  the 
exceptive  clauses  in  Mt.  v.  32  and  xix.  9 were  never  spoken  by  Jesus: 
“Our  conclusion  is  plain : these  exceptive  clauses  have  no  Dominical 
authority.  Our  Lord  no  more  than  St.  Paul  in  i Cor.  vii.  ii  forbids 
separation ; indeed  it  may  sometimes  be  a duty ; but  for  His  new  com- 
munity He  totally  disallows  divorce”  (HI,  p.  174).  This  method  of  cutting 
the  Gordian  knot  is  certainly  “arbitrary”  to  say  the  least. 

This  Commentary  resembles  that  of  Professor  Peake  in  its  general 
form.  As  in  the  case  of  the  latter  much  attention  is  given  to  critical  ques- 
tions and  insufficient  attention  is  given  to  exegesis  proper.  Thus,  the 
great  Messianic  Psalms  receive  very  meagre  attention.  Ps.  ii,  receives 
a column,  Ps.  xlv,  less  than  a column,  Ps.  cx,  less  than  a page.  The  low 
esteem  in  which  Chronicles  is  held  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  less  than 
6 pages  are  devoted  to  it  while  Sam.-Kings  receive  57.  The  article  “The 
Theology  of  St.  Paul”  occupies  39  pages,  which  is  more  than  is  allotted 
to  the  commentary  on  Romans  or  to  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians, 
Colossians  and  Philemon  taken  together,  i and  2 Thessalonians  are  given 
less  than  4 pages.  The  Bible  is  a large  book;  it  is  hard  to  condense  into 
a single  volume  anything  like  an  adequate  commentary  on  the  text. 
Exegesis  should  therefore  have  the  first  place,  and  critical  introduction 
and  discussion  of  special  problems  be  made  secondary.  But  the  tendency 
in  the  case  of  the  critical  commentary  is  to  reverse  the  emphasis. 

Oswald  T.  Allis. 

Old  Testament  Scenes  and  Characters.  By  John  Edgar  MgFadven,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language,  Literature  and  Theology, 
United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Doran  & Co.,  Inc.  Pp.  252. 

In  this  little  volume  Professor  McFadyen  has  collected  a series  of 
Old  Testament  studies  which  appeared  serially  in  The  Homiletic  Review. 
He  tells  us  that  they  “adequately  represent  the  type  of  material  with 
which  teachers  of  the  Bible,  whether  in  the  day-school,  the  Sunday 
School,  or  the  pulpit  are  called  upon  to  deal.”  As  an  introduction  to  these 
studies  he  includes  two  brief  chapters  which  appeared  in  The  Expository 
Times,  the  one  on  “The  Function  of  the  Teacher,”  the  other  entitled  “The 
True  Attitude  to  the  Bible.”  The  last  mentioned  is  of  especial  interest 
because  it  sets  forth  clearly  and  briefly  Dr.  McFadyen’s  well-known  atti- 
tude to  the  Bible. 

“The  Bible,”  Dr.  McFadyen  tells  us,  “is  in  some  real  sense  a rule  of 
faith  and  life,  and  in  another  sense  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  a rule  at  all ; 
for  in  it  there  are  found  conflicting  rules.”  This  means  that  the  Bible  is 
self-contradictory  and  therefore  unreliable.  This  is  a serious  charge. 
What  is  the  proof  of  it?  Our  author  cites  four  “contradictions  and  para- 
doxes”: first,  “Answer  not  a fool  according  to  his  folly”  (Prov.  xxvi.  4) 
and  “Answer  a fool  according  to  his  folly”  (vs.  5)  ; “Bear  ye  one  an- 
other’s burdens”  (Gal.  vi.  2)  and  “Each  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden” 
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(vs.  5)  ; “Enter  into  thy  closet  . . . and  pray'"  (Matt.  vi.  6)  and  “For- 
sake not  the  assembling  of  yourselves  together”  (Heb.  x.  25) ; “I  say 
unto  you,  Love  your  enemies”  (Matt.  v.  44)  and  “If  any  man  cometh  unto 
me  and  hateth  not  his  own  father  . . (Lk.  xiv.  26).  “The  existence  of 
such  contradictions  and  paradoxes  in  Holy  Scripture  has,”  Dr.  McFadyen 
assures  us,  “a  profound  religious  value,  for  they  drive  us,  if  we  think  at 
all,  beyond  the  letter  to  the  spirit.  They  show  us  how  impossible  it  is 
for  us  to  rest  in  isolated  words  which  may  only  be  half-truths  or  rather 
truths  which,  if  our  life  and  thinking  are  to  be  conducted  in  a large  and 
generous  way,  have  to  be  complemented  and  balanced  by  other  truths.” 
From  such  “contradictions”  as  the  above  our  author  passes  on  to  speak 
of  contradictions  among  the  historical  statements  of  the  Bible,  which 
are,  he  assures  us,  “not  a few.”  He  instances  the  familiar  case  of  David’s 
census,  regarding  which  we  are  told  in  Samuel  that  it  was  of  the  Lord, 
whereas  Chronicles  states  that  it  was  of  Satan.  Regarding  such  seemingly 
conflicting  statements  he  tells  us;  “Criticism  has  a simple  solution  of 
these  contradictions,  but  though  it  can  explain  them,  it  cannot  remove  or 
explain  them  away.”  This  is  very  significant.  The  “simple  solution”  to 
which  Professor  McFadyen  refers  us  is  this,  that  what  seem  to  be  or  may 
be  regarded  as  contradictory  statements  in  the  Bible  are  to  be  explained 
as  due  to  different  writers  who  belonged  to  different  periods  and  had 
different  ideas  or  different  sources  of  information.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  discoveries  of  the  “modern”  student  of  the  Bible : — documentary 
analysis.  Not  merely  does  the  critic  assign  to  different  sources  state- 
ments which  appear  to  him  to  conflict,  but  he  has  shown  great  dexterity 
in  partitioning  statements  which  are  quite  harmonious.  The  whole 
“critical”  reconstruction  of  the  Old  Testament  is  based  largely  on  this 
principle.  It  is  therefore  significant  to  have  a scholar  who  is  an  enthusias- 
tic advocate  of  this  method  admit  that  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  held  in 
such  high  esteem  by  “modern”  scholars  it  really  has  little  practical  value 
after  all ; it  can  “explain”  difficulties,  but  it  cannot  “remove”  them,  it 
cannot  “explain  them  away.”  It  is  a “simple”  matter  to  say  that  two  state- 
ments do  not  agree  and  to  assign  them  to  different  authors.  But  this  raises 
the  question.  Why  do  they  disagree  ? and  the  further  question.  How  does 
it  happen  that  two  conflicting  statements  appear  in  the  same  book  and 
even  in  the  same  paragraph  or  sentence?  and  back  of  this  lies  the  further 
question.  If  the  editor  was  so  ignorant  or  unscholarly  as  neither  to 
know  nor  care  whether  the  statements  he  incorporated  were  harmon- 
ious or  contradictor}',  how  can  we  be  sure  that  any  of  the  statements 
which  he  makes  are  true?  These  are  problems  which  the  modern  critic 
cannot  “explain  away,”  and  his  “simple”  solution  simply  accomplishes 
this : it  effectually  discredits  the  Old  Testament  as  a reliable  book,  a book 
whose  statements  can  be  trusted.  For  a book  which  constantly  contradicts 
itself  cannot  be  true,  however  frankly  the  fact  of  the  contradiction  be 
admitted.  Consequently  it  is  only  natural  that  Dr.  AIcFadyen  should  re- 
gard the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  as  “simply  untenable”  and  insist 
on  thinking  of  the  Bible  “in  a big  way,”  that  is  a way  which  regards  such 
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petty  things  as  historical  contradictions  a matter  of  no  moment,  and 
appeals  from  the  “letter”  which  can  clearly  not  be  trusted  to  the  “spirit” 
where  such  things  “matter  nothing  at  all.”  In  its  last  analysis  this  means 
that  for  Dr.  McFadyen  Christianity  cannot  be  a religion  of  historic 
fact;  for  he  takes  refuge  in  what  he  mistakenly  calls  the  liberty  of  the 
spirit  from  the  contradictions  of  fact  of  which  he  finds  so  many  examples 
in  the  Bible. 

It  is  singular  that  a “solution”  of  Old  Testament  difficulties,  which  in 
the  hands  of  the  “critical”  expert  can  discover  a multitude  of  contra- 
dictions, but  on  the  admission  of  a distinguished  advocate  of  the  method 
cannot  “remove”  or  “explain  them  away,”  should  have  such  a vogue  with 
the  scholars  of  today.  This  method  of  approach  to  the  study  of  Scripture 
is  admittedly  inadequate.  The  old  or  harmonistic  method  must  take  its 
place.  If  we  interpret  Scripture  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  instead  of 
pitting  Scripture  against  Scripture,  most  of  the  difficulties  will  disappear 
and  instead  of  being  forced  to  surrender  the  factual  content  of  the  Bible 
the  reader  will  become  more  and  more  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  in  all  its 
parts  the  very  Word  of  God. 

Oswald  T.  Allis. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY 

Francis  Ashury,  Founder  of  American  Methodism  and  Unofficial  Minister 
of  State.  By  William  Larkin  Duren  of  the  North  Georgia  Con- 
ference, Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company.  1928.  Pp.  xv,  270.  Price,  $3. 

This  is  not  so  much  a biography  of  Bishop  Asbury  as  it  is  a summary 
estimate  and  valuation  of  his  career  and  his  contribution  to  pioneer 
Christianization  in  America  in  the  Revolutionary  War  period,  and  his 
labors  and  policies  in  the  foundation  of  American  Methodism.  We  see 
the  different  problems  faced,  his  relation  to  social  questions  and  educa- 
tion, administration  and  episcopacy,  his  devotional  life,  theological  posi- 
tion, also  Asbury  the  preacher,  the  Methodist,  the  citizen,  and  his  peculiar 
but  pre-eminently  sincere  individuality. 

The  fact  that  Bishop  Asbury  never  married  and  his  practical  advocacy 
of  a celibate  clergy  as  a needful  asset  in  the  Methodist  theory  of  itineracy 
as  against  the  theory  of  “located”  or  settled  pastorates,  is  dwelt  upon, 
because  this  caused  him  much  difficulty.  Not  formally  a product  of  aca- 
demic training  himself,  Asbury  toiled  over  Hebrew  and  Greek  until  he 
could  use  these  languages  in  a wise  interpretation  of  Scripture  passages, 
and  he  was  interested  in  the  cause  of  Christian  education,  somewhat  like 
Dwight  L.  Moody.  Extremely  sensitive,  Asbury  developed  an  austere 
type  of  piety,  disliked  ritual,  and  even  hated  pews,  bells,  organs  and 
steeples  (pp.  77-79).  The  author  calls  him  the  “Gloomy  Dean”  of 
American  Methodism,  although  he  was  not  wholly  lacking  in  a sense  of 
humor.  His  evangelistic  fervor  was  especially  marked,  yet  lacked  the 
bizarre  extremes  to  which  some  of  our  modern  revivalism  has  gone 
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(pp.  83-84).  He  was  a man  of  real  administrative  ability,  marvelous  in- 
dustry and  endurance,  and  serene  devotion.  Constantly  in  the  saddle,  he 
yet  found  time  to  pray  three  times  each  day.  He  accepted  the  Bible  as 
sufficient  for  his  spiritual  requirements,  and  rose  before  5 a.m.  to  study 
it.  His  relations  with  Mr.  Wesley  are  stressed,  especially  his  essential' 
independence  of  the  English  leader  w'henever  he  felt  that  the  peculiar 
needs  of  American  Methodism  so  required  (pp.  133-134,  157-162,  170). 

The  theological  position  of  Mr.  Asbury  is  given  in  Chapter  XI.  Essen- 
tially a Wesleyan,  he  was,  of  course,  not  Calvinistic  (cf.  pp.  208,  233). 
He  consistently  emphasized  justification,  regeneration,  repentance,  and 
even  the  Christian  doctrine  of  assurance  (p.  132),  and  the  Wesleyan  view 
of  sanctification  (pp.  186-187).  Of  pronounced  opinions,  he  was  em- 
phatically not  a controversialist. 

There  is  a tendency  to  what  strikes  the  reviewer  as  exaggeration,  not 
only  in  the  author’s  own  story,  but  also  in  some  of  the  material  quoted. 
With  all  becoming  deference  to  Bishop  Asbury  and  the  Church  he 
founded,  neither  could  possibly  lose  any  deserved  honor  by  a little  more 
wholesome  reserve  in  a severely  historic  review  of  both.  Asbury  is 
quoted,  for  instance,  as  “the  most  distinguished  man  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  produced,  and  the  most  important  ecclesiastical 
personage  our  country  has  ever  seen”  (p.  2).  This  is  altogether,  to  use  a 
golf  expression,  “out  of  bounds.”  His  church  is  called  “the  most  bril- 
liant spiritual  host  on  the  American  continent”  (p.  10),  “the  most  mobile 
and  aggressive  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  unit  in  the  New  World”  (p. 
32),  “the  most  vigorous,  virile,  and  commanding  ecclesiasticism  of  that 
day”  (p.  47).  Asbury  is  said  to  have  given  to  the  world  “a  chapter  in 
church  history  which  has  not  been  surpassed”  (p.  97)  ; and  “a  grander 
specimen  of  Christian  apostle  than  Francis  Asbury  the  world  never  had” 
(p.  228).  As  merely  private  opinions  of  enthusiastic  followers,  these 
statements  have  their  value ; but  when  one  is  writing  history  or  biography, 
accuracy,  which  is  the  first  mark  of  a true  historian,  demands  that  we  be 
more  careful.  It  is  so  easy  for  all  of  us  to  idealize  a great  man,  espe- 
cially the  founder  of  our  particular  faith,  by  fulsome  generalities;  but 
it  is  not  always  the  wisest  thing  to  do  if  we  wish  to  be  regarded  as  truly 
historical.  Every  church  may  well  honor  this  rugged  pioneer  bishop  for 
what  he  was.  He  certainly  needs  no  exaggerated  encomiums.  Dr.  Duren 
says : “He  was  in  America  for  a spiritual  ideal  and  not  for  numbers” 
(p-  37) > 2nd  notes  that  for  thirty  years,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  he  toiled 
with  an  annual  salary  of  $80,  which  he  shared  with  his  mother  and  the 
poverty-driven  frontiersmen  (p.  187).  Such  men  we  do  not  willingly 
forget. 

A singular  error  (pp.  170-171),  quoted  from  Asbury Journal,  reverses 
Otterbein’s  name,  William  Philip  for  Philip  William,  and  inaccurately 
calls  him  a “German  Presbyterian  minister.”  Otterbein  was  a clergyman 
in  the  German  Reformed  Church,  which  he  never  left,  just  as  John 
Wesley  died  in  the  Anglican  Church.  The  Preface  contains  almost  six 
pages  of  dated  data  in  connection  with  Asbury’s  life  and  work  from  his 
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birth  in  1745  to  his  death  in  1816.  Two  appendices  give  respectively  a 
letter  of  Bishop  Asbury  to  Dr.  Joseph  Benson,  and  one  from  Bishop 
Coke  to  the  New  York  Conference,  the  latter  a complaint  on  the  prac- 
tical limitation  of  his  episcopal  authority  and  work  in  America. 

Lancaster,  Ohio.  Benjamin  F.  Paist. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America  Patristic  .Studies.  Edited  by  Roy  J. 
Deferrari.  Volumes  I-XIX.  The  Catholic  Education  Press,  Brook- 
land,  D.C. 

The  writings  of  the  Church  Fathers  offer  a fruitful  field  for  research 
which  in  the  past  has  been  but  little  cultivated  in  this  country.  Nearly  a 
decade  ago,  however,  a series  of  doctoral  dissertations  on  patristic  sub- 
jects began  to  appear  under  the  able  direction  of  Professor  Deferrari  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  America.  To  date  nineteeen  of  these  disser- 
tations have  been  published.  The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  not  to  give  a 
detailed  criticism  of  them,  but  merely  to  indicate  their  scope  and  char- 
acter. Seven  volumes  deal  with  Greek  subjects,  twelve  with  Latin. 

In  Volume  I (1922),  St.  Basil  and  Greek  Literature,  L.  V.  Jacks  gives 
a short  account  of  Christian  and  of  pagan  learning  during  the  early  cen- 
turies. He  then  proceeds  to  “investigate  Basil’s  knowledge  of  Greek 
literature  and  to  acquire  as  far  as  possible  an  insight  into  his  attitude 
toward  it.’’  In  Volume  II  (1922),  J.  M.  Campbell,  after  two  introductory 
chapters,  devotes  the  body  of  his  dissertation  to  a consideration  of  The 
Influence  of  the  Second  Sophistic  on  the  Style  of  the  Sermons  of  St. 
Basil  the  Great.  Volume  XIII  (1927)  is  entitled  The  Language  and  Style 
of  the  Letters  of  St.  Basil.  In  it  Sister  Agnes  Clare  Way  presents  the 
results  of  a study  of  the  syntax,  vocabulary  and  style  of  St.  Basil’s  let- 
ters. Volume  XVII  (1928)  is  an  edition  of  the  Encomium  of  Saint 
Gregory  Bishop  of  Nyssa  on  his  Brother  Saint  Basil.  The  Editor,  Sister 
James  Aloysius  Stein,  has  used  the  Migne  text  as  a basis,  but  has  re- 
vised it  with  the  aid  of  photostatic  copies  of  six  selected  MSS,  and  has 
accompanied  it  with  an  English  translation,  an  introduction  and  a com- 
mentary designed  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  Vita  Basilii  in 
its  most  important  aspects.  Volume  V (1921)  contains  the  results  of  T.  E. 
Ameringer’s  studies  of  The  Stylistic  Influence  of  the  Second  Sophistic 
on  the  Panegyrical  Sermons  of  St.  John  Chrysostom.  In  Volume  XI 
(1926)  F.  W.  A.  Dickinson  sets  forth  The  Use  of  the  Optative  Mood 
in  the  Works  of  St.  John  Chrysostom.  Volume  XVIII  (1929)  is  by 
Sister  Lucilla  Dinneen  on  Titles  of  Address  in  Christian  Greek  Epis- 
tolography  to  527  A.D.  'It  is  interesting  to  note  the  number  and  variety  of 
these  titles  which  were  used,  especially  by  the  later  writers. 

Six  volumes  deal  .with  the  works  of  St.  Augustine.  Volume  III  (1923) 
is  A Study  of  the  Vocabulary  and  Rhetoric  of  the  Letters  of  Saint 
Augustine,  by  Sister  Wilfrid  Parsons.  Volume  IV  (1923)  is  by  Sister 
Mary  Columkille  Colbert  and  is  entitled  The  Syntax  of  the  De  Civitate 
Dei  of  St.  Augustine.  It  will  be  found  useful  by  students  of  De  Civitate 
Dei,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  adequate  modern 
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commentary  on  this  famous  work.  In  Volume  VI  (1924),  St.  Augustine, 
the  Orator,  Sister  M.  Inviolata  Barry,  after  the  usual  introductory  chap- 
ters, proceeds  to  “A  Study  of  the  Rhetorical  Qualities  of  St.  Augustine’s 
Sermones  ad  Populum.”  Volume  VII  (1924)  is  an  investigation  by 
G.  Reynolds  of  The  Clausulae  in  the  De  Civitate  Dei  of  St.  Augustine.. 
Of  St.  Augustine’s  shorter  works  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  De 
Catechizandis  Rudibus.  In  Volume  VLII  (1926)  J.  P.  Christopher  has 
printed  the  text  of  this  treatise  accompanied  by  an  introduction,  a trans- 
lation and  a very  full  commentary.  Sister  Mary  Raphael  Arts  is  the 
author  of  Volume  XIV  (1927),  The  Syntax  of  the  Confessions  of  Saint 
Augustine.  The  reader  of  the  unusual  but  fascinating  Latin  of  the  Con- 
fessions will  be  grateful  for  the  information  conveniently  collected  in 
this  dissertation. 

The  remaining  volumes  which  have  already  been  published  are  con- 
cerned with  St.  Ambrose.  Volume  IX  (1925)  is  an  edition  by  Sister 
Mary  Dolorosa  Mannix  of  the  Oratio  de  Obitu  Theodosii  of  St.  Am- 
brose. The  text  is  that  of  the  Benedictine  edition  reviewed  in  the  light  of 
the  study  of  seven  MSS.  There  are  also  an  English  translation,  an  intro- 
duction of  the  type  usual  in  this  series,  and  notes.  Volume  X (1926)  by 
Sister  Mary  Finbarr  Barry  and  Volume  XII  (1927)  by  Sister  Miriam 
Annunciata  Adams  deal  respectively  with  The  Vocabulary  of  the  Moral- 
Ascetical  Works  of  Saint  Ambrose,  and  The  Latinity  of  the  Letters  of 
Saint  Ambrose,  tlie  latter  being  divided  into  two  sections,  one  treating 
of  syntax,  the  other  of  style.  Three  of  the  shorter  works  of  St.  Ambrose 
namely:  the  De  Nabuthae,  the  De  Helia  et  leiunio  and  the  De  Tobia  are 
so  similar  that  they  may  properly  be  grouped  together.  The  De  Nabuthae 
forms  Volume  XV  (1927).  M.  R.  P.  McGuire  has  edited  the  treatise  with 
a commentary,  an  introduction,  and  a translation,  using  the  text  of  the 
Vienna  Corpus.  In  Volume  XIX  (1929)  Sister  Mary  Joseph  Aloysius 
Buck  has  done  similarly  for  the  De  Helia  et  leiunio,  and  an  edition  of 
the  De  Tobia  is  promised.  Volume  XVI  (1928)  by  Sister  Mary  Simplicia 
Kaniecka  is  an  edition  of  Paulinus’  Vita  Sancti  Ambrosii.  In  addition  to 
writing  the  usual  commentary,  introduction  and  translation,  the  author 
has  given  a revised  text.  It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  out  of  the 
six  volumes  which  are  editions,  three  offer  a revised  text. 

In  a series  of  this  sort  the  various  volumes,  as  is  natural,  differ  in  de- 
gree of  merit  and  of  usefulness,  but  they  appear  to  be,  in  the  main, 
highly  commendable  in  both  plan  and  execution,  and,  as  far  as  I am 
aware,  they  represent  the  only  organized  and  going  effort  in  this  country 
to  further  the  study  of  that  most  vital  field,  the  works  of  the  Fathers. 

Princeton.  Holmes  V.  M.  Dennis,  30. 

The  Church  in  History.  By  Arthur  VVilford  Nagler.  Abingdon  Press, 
1929,  pp.  468.  $3.00. 

.\  layman  looking  for  a series  of  sermons  on  church  history,  or  a clergy- 
man interested  in  lectures  that  give  a fund  of  homiletical  material  on  the 
subject,  or  a professional  historian  seeking  a stimulating  discussion  of  the 
story  already  familiar  to  him  will  find  Dr.  Nagler’s  book  well  worth 
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reading.  It  is  not  a text-book — it  omits  too  much  of  the  narrative  for  that. 
It  is  rather  a running  commentary  on  the  narrative  which  the  author  has 
in  the  back  of  his  mind,  and  expects  you  to  have  in  the  back  of  yours. 
His  method  is  peculiar.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first 
Dr.  Nagler  deals  with  the  periods  of  church  history,  in  the  second  he 
treats  institutional  subjects;  such  as  monasticism,  the  papacy,  and  creeds. 
All  through  the  book  his  outline  is  clearly  indicated,  even  to  the  extent 
of  numbered  paragraph  headings.  This  method  is  highly  topical  with  the 
inevitable  virtues  and  defects  that  accompany  such  a treatment.  It  is 
evident  that  behind  what  the  author  says  there  lies  a deep  fund  of  knowl- 
edge and  a careful  regard  for  historical  accuracy.  While  the  book  is 
weak  in  definitions,  it  is  rich  in  summaries  of  causes  and  results.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  exploded  view  is  presented  that  the  Germanic  inva- 
sions were  destructive  conquests  rather  than  the  forceful  immigration 
that  recent  investigation  has  shown  them  to  be.  It  is  inconsistent  to  speak 
of  “Pippin”  on  page  83  and  “Pepin”  on  page  292,  and  even  St.  Francis 
would  object  to  the  extravagant  praise  heaped  upon  him.  These,  however, 
are  minor  matters,  and  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  gripping 
rhetoric  with  which  the  author  points  out  the  significance  of  history,  the 
rich  store  of  apt  quotations  with  which  he  colors  his  discussion,  and  the 
well-balanced  judgments  with  which  he  estimates  the  value  of  historic 
movements. 

Delaware,  Ohio.  Hastings  Eells. 


SYSTEMATICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Christian  Faith.  By  Friedrich  Schleiermacher.  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Second  German  Edition.  Edited  by  H.  R.  Macintosh, 
D.Phil.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  New  College,  Edinburgh,  and 
J.  S.  Stewart,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Minister  of  Beechgrove  United  Free 
Church,  Aberdeen.  Edinburgh : T.  & T.  Clark.  1928.  Pp.  760. 

Almost  a century  has  passed  since  this  edition  of  Schleiermacher’s 
Glaubenslehre  was  published,  and,  strange  to  say,  no  English  translation 
has  appeared  till  now  in  this  book.  The  works  of  lesser  German  theolo- 
gians have  been  translated,  such  as  Ritschl’s  Justification  and  Reconcilia- 
tion, Kaftan’s  books  on  the  Nature,  and  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  Haering’s  Dogmatics,  not  to  mention  other  books.  And  yet  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  other  work  than  Schleiermacher’s  Glaubenslehre  has 
exerted  such  an  influence  on  the  history  and  development  of  Protestant 
theology,  with  the  exception  of  Calvin’s  Institutes.  Whether  we  look  at 
the  Ritschlian  theology,  the  mediating  theology,  the  experiential  the- 
ology, practically  all  theological  movements  have  been  influenced  more 
or  less  by  Schleiermacher.  Indeed,  he  is  the  beginner  of  what  is  broadly 
termed  modern  theology.  No  student  of  theology  can  begin  his  work 
without  some  acquaintance  with  Schleiermacher. 

Even  at  the  present  time  his  influence  seems  not  to  have  waned,  and 
the  most  recent  movement  in  modern  German  theology,  that  of  the  The- 
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ology  of  Crisis,  represented  by  Barth  and  his  group,  is  characterized  to 
a great  extent  by  a vigorous  polemic  against  Schleiermacher.  This  is 
especially  true  of  Brunner’s  Die  Mystik  und  das  Wort.  These  theolo- 
gians think  that  it  is  due  largely  to  Schleiermacher  that  all  modern 
theology  has  followed  a wrong  path  and  been  led  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  true  idea  of  theology  as  exemplified  in  the  Reformers. 

Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  correctness  of  Brunner’s  interpreta- 
tion of  Schleiermacher — and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Barth  did  not  regard 
Brunner’s  interpretation  as  entirely  accurate — the  writer  of  this  review 
agrees  with  Brunner  that  idealistic  romanticism  is  the  opposite  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  This,  however,  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from 
the  great  historic  importance  and  influence  of  Schleiermacher.  To  have 
access  to  his  Glaubenslehre  in  English  is  a matter  of  greatest  importance 
to  theological  students  who  cannot  readily  read  him  in  the  German 
language. 

In  order  to  publish  this  translation,  an  appeal  for  funds  was  made, 
and  we  read  in  the  Editor’s  Preface  that  special  gratitude  is  due  to  the 
Hibbert  Trustees  and  to  a number  of  friends  associated  with  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary. 

The  translation  has  been  made  by  various  hands.  Paragraphs  1-31  were 
translated  by  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Baillie,  M.A.,  of  Cupar ; 32-61  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  W.  R.  Matthews,  D.D.,  of  King’s  College,  London,  and  Miss 
Edith  Sandbach-Marshall,  M.A.,  B.D. ; 62-85  by  the  Rev.  Professor  A.  B. 
Macaulay,  D.D.,  of  the  United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  and  the 
late  Rev.  Alexander  Grieve,  Ph.D.,  of  that  city;  86-105  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  J.  Y.  Campbell,  M.A.,  of  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity; 106-125  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Stewart,  B.D.,  of  Cambuslang;  and 
126-172  by  the  Rev.  Professor  H.  R.  Macintosh,  D.D.,  of  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  who  also  had  a general  supervision  of  the  whole  work.  Dr. 
Grieve  was  to  have  acted  as  joint-editor.  He  died,  however,  in  1927,  and 
his  place  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Stewart,  B.D.,  of  Aberdeen. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 

Glauhe  und  Offenbarung.  Von  D.  Torsten  Bohlin,  Professor  an  der 
Akademie  Abo  (Finnland).  Autorisierte  Ubersetzung  aus  dem 
Schwedischen  von  Use  Meyer-Liine.  Berlin:  Furche-Verlag.  1928. 
Ss.  148. 

This  book  is  a criticism  of  the  dialetic  theology  by  means  of  a proof 
that  its  conception  of  faith  and  revelation  is  not  that  of  the  evangelical 
theology  of  the  Reformers,  especially  Luther.  The  author  grants  that  the 
aim  of  this  theology  to  “let  God  be  God,”  and  to  maintain  not  only  the 
transcendence  and  sovereignty  of  God,  but  also  the  final  and  absolute 
character  of  revelation,  is  a true  evangelical  motive.  He  attempts  to 
show,  however,  by  a review  of  the  theological  development  from 
Schleiermacher,  through  Ritschl,  Herrmann,  and  Karl  Heim,  that  mod- 
ern theology  is  governed  by  the  same  motive,  viz.,  to  guard  the  objectivity 
of  revelation.  Bohlin,  however,  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  criticism  of 
modern  theology  by  Barth,  Brunner,  and  Gogarten.  It  is  true,  nevertheless. 
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as  Bohlin  says,  that  the  purpose  of  the  dialectic  theology  is  not  new ; 
rather  is  it  a new  way  of  approaching  the  problem  of  faith  and  history, 
and  faith  and  revelation. 

This  new  way  is  the  assertion  of  the  infinite  qualitative  distinction  be- 
tween time  and  eternity,  God  and  man.  In  this  way,  according  to  Bohlin, 
an  absolute  separation  and  impossibility  of  any  relation  between  God  and 
man  results  as  the  consequence  of  pushing  to  the  extreme  the  idea  of 
God  as  the  “wholly  other.”  How  then,  he  asks,  can  the  eternal  God  be 
conceived  except  as  a metaphysical  abstraction?  So  also  the  relation  of 
God  to  man  becomes  a special  instance  of  the  abstract  philosophical  con- 
ception of  the  absolute  opposition  between  eternity  and  time.  Faith  in 
God  becomes  a postulate  of  thought,  the  object  of  faith  a paradox,  a 
logical  and  metaphysical  impossibility.  In  this  way,  Bohlin  says,  the  ideas 
of  Creation  and  Redemption  lose  all  religious  significance,  and  sin  is  no 
longer  an  ethical  and  religious  concept,  but  a metaphysical  evil  attaching 
to  creaturehood,  and  therefore  can  never  be  overcome,  since  the  dialectic 
theology  will  avoid  any  pantheizing  idea  that  creaturely  limitations  are 
ever  to  be  done  away  with. 

The  great  error  of  the  dialectic  theology,  according  to  Bohlin,  is  that  it 
is  not  sufficiently  dialectic  and  paradoxical,  i.e.,  it  does  not  recognize  that 
God  who  is  absolutely  transcendent  to  history,  nevertheless  works  in 
history. 

This  theology  appeals  to  Kierkegaard.  But  the  above  line  of  thought 
represents  only  one  side  of  Kierkegaard’s  thinking.  It  appeals  to  Kierke- 
gaard’s philosophical  dialectic  which  he  opposed  to  Hegel’s  philosophy  of 
religion  in  order  to  maintain  the  transcendent  and  supernatural  character 
of  Christianity  over  against  the  Hegelian  evolutionary  immanence.  But 
this  theology  neglects  the  other  line  of  thought  in  Kierkegaard,  vis.,  that 
of  personal  religious  experience,  or  as  Bohlin  puts  it,  the  idea  that  sub- 
jectivity is  the  objective  truth.  The  true  theological  thinker,  Bohlin  says, 
is  neither  one-sidedly  subjective  nor  objective,  but  is  subjective-objective. 
Only  thus  can  he  be  true  to  Luther’s  fundamental  evangelical  ideas.  The 
dialectic  theology  does  not  attach  itself  to  Luther,  but  sees  in  the  meta- 
physical paradoxical  Kierkegaard  the  entire  Kierkegaard,  and  so  places 
him  in  the  forefront  of  its  predecessors  when  really  he  belongs  also  to  the 
experiential  theology  which  the  dialectic  theology  absolutely  opposes. 

That  there  is  a large  element  of  truth  in  Bohlin’s  criticisms  of  the  dia- 
lectic theology  cannot  be  denied.  If  God  is  not  only  infinitely  above  man, 
but  infinitely  different  in  a qualitative  sense,  then  what  becomes  of  the 
creation  of  man  in  the  image  of  God,  and  how  can  God  be  known,  and 
how  can  regeneration  be  conceived  as  really  a r^-generation,  and  how  can 
the  renewed  man  ever  be  identical  with  the  sinner?  These  questions  are 
difficult  points  for  the  dialectic  theology,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
the  identity  of  the  renewed  man  with  the  old  man  of  sin,  are  said  to  be 
matters  of  an  irrational  faith  and  hope.  In  fact  sometimes  these  theolo- 
gians assert  that  there  is  no  knowledge  of  God  except  by  faith ; at  other 
times  it  seems  as  if  they  affirmed  that  there  is  no  knowledge  of  God  even 
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for  faith.  And  Barth  at  times  seems  to  assert  that  the  renewed  man  is 
never  identical  with  the  sinner  who  is  supposed  to  be  renewed.  Never- 
theless none  of  these  theologians  would  say  that  God  is  “a  postulate  of 
thought,”  and  we  believe  that  Bohlin  has  not  done  full  justice  to  the 
dialectic  theology.  Robert  Winkler  of  Heidelberg  in  reviewing  Bohlin’s 
book  in  the  Literaturseitung  (Jahrgang  54,  Nr.  8)  has  put  his  finger  on 
the  point.  Whence  has  the  dialectic  theology  its  knowledge  of  God  if  not 
from  religious  experience,  Bohlin  asks?  His  answer  is  that  it  must  be 
from  abstract  metaphysical  postulates.  But  this  theology  would  reply 
that  faith  and  the  knowledge  of  faith  comes  neither  from  religious  ex- 
perience nor  from  metaphysical  speculation,  but  from  the  Word  of  God 
incarnate  in  time  but  not  of  time.  In  fact  Kattenbusch  in  his  book  Die 
deutsche  evangelische  Theologie  seit  Schleiennacher,  has  characterized 
this  theology  as  a “new  Biblicism”  or  “theology  of  the  Word.”  Winkler, 
however,  is  mistaken,  we  think,  in  saying  that  this  theology  is  in  danger  of 
falling  into  a restoration  of  seventeenth  century  orthodoxy.  Its  polemic 
against  orthodoxy  is  almost  as  severe  as  its  opposition  to  all  modern 
liberalism.  Its  dialectic  affects  its  idea  of  Revelation  and  the  Word  of 
God.  As  soon  as  the  eternal  Word  enters  time,  or  rather  merely  touches 
time.  His  divine  Incognito  is  maintained,  and  the  Bible  is  not  a record  of 
this  revelation  but  only  a sign-post  pointing  to  it.  It  is  as  human  as  any 
document  of  history.  Both  Barth  and  Thurneysen  rightly  assert  that  the 
Bible  cannot  claim  exemption  from  historico-critical  treatment.  But  we 
cannot  agree  with  them  that  the  results  of  such  treatment  are  indifferent 
to  faith.  While  it  is  true  that  historical  criticism  must  deal  with  the 
Bible,  it  is  not  true,  we  believe,  that  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
Bible  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  validity  as  God’s  Word.  If,  as  Barth 
and  Thurneysen  are  ready  to  allow,  it  can  be  shown  that  historical  criti- 
cism can  dissolve  the  Bible,  regarding  it  as  the  literary  remains  of  an 
Asiatic  folk-religion  and  the  product  of  a cult  religion  of  the  Hellenistic 
epoch,  then,  we  think,  it  can  no  longer  be  maintained  that  it  is  a divine 
revelation — The  Word  of  God.  The  Eternal  Word  in  time  is  still  an 
unsolvable  problem  on  the  presuppositions  of  the  dialectic  theology,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how,  upon  its  principles,  it  can  conceive  of  Jesus  as 
God  incarnate  or  of  the  Bible  as  God’s  Word  to  man.  This,  we  think,  is 
one  of  the  vulnerable  points  of  the  dialectic  theology.  We,  however,  can- 
not agree  with  Bohlin’s  view — vis.,  resting  Christian  faith  either  on  reli- 
gious experience  or  on  metaphysical  speculation.  The  Word  of  God  must 
be  considered  and  the  position  of  the  dialectic  theology  in  reference  to 
the  Word  of  God  must  be  critically  examined. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 

N.  Thomas  D’Aquin.  Le  Milieu,  L’Homme,  La  Vision  du  Monde.  By 
Edgar  De  Bruyne,  Professeur  a I’Universite  de  Gand.  Gabriel  Beau- 
chesne,  Bditeur,  Paris,  117,  Rue  de  Rennes.  Editions  de  la  Cite 
Chretienne,  Bruxelles,  28,  Rue  de  Marche  du  Parc.  1928.  Pp.  348.  30 
francs. 

This  book,  one  of  the  “fitudes  Philosophiques  et  Religieuses,”  is  an 
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addition  to  the  immense  and  constantly  increasing  literature  on  Thomas 
Aquinas.  It  surveys  in  a clear  and  interesting  way  the  following  topics. 
First,  the  university  life  and  intellectual  conflicts  of  Paris  in  Century 
XIII.  Second,  the  life,  character  and  teaching  work  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Third,  the  principles  underlying  his  view  of  the  world  and  man : Realism, 
Being,  Causality,  the  three  Transcendentals,  Reason  and  Faith.  Fourth, 
God  as  Efficient  Cause  of  the  Universe.  Fifth,  the  Nature  of  Man,  Body 
and  Soul,  Intelligence  and  Will.  Sixth  and  last,  God  as  Final  Cause  of 
the  Universe,  or  God  as  source  of  the  activity  manifest  most  notably  in 
the  moral,  social  and  political  aspects  of  the  world.  A brief  “Conclu- 
sion” calls  attention  to  the  universal  features  of  the  philosophical  and 
theological  synthesis  attempted  by  Thomas. 

The  book  is  the  result  of  thirty  years  of  research,  and  when  compared 
with  the  older  expositions  of  Thomism,  for  example  those  of  R.  P. 
Sertillanges,  it  exhibits  the  notable  changes  in  manner  and  content  which 
have  occurred  during  the  last  few  years.  Thomas  is  placed  in  his  environ- 
ment, not  isolated  from  it  and  studied  as  a unique  phenomenon.  His  per- 
sonality is  sketched  in  lively  colors,  because  the  author  thinks  that  no 
system  of  thought  can  be  properly  appreciated  apart  from  the  character 
of  the  thinker.  The  Thomist  system  is  expounded  in  connection  with  its 
time  and  with  the  intellectual  development  since  its  origin  to  the  present. 

The  author  assures  us  that  he  is  not  writing  for  the  superficial  ab- 
sorbers who  discourse  with  equal  facility  on  Egyptology,  relativity  and 
modern  dance  rhythms,  nor  for  those  who  in  a book  of  science  are  most 
intent  on  striking  imagery  and  balanced  phrases.  His  aim  is  neither  to 
simplify  difficult  questions  nor  to  complicate  simple  things.  We  recom- 
mend the  volume  to  those  who  desire  a clear  objective  exposition  of  the 
basis  of  one  of  the  most  notable  of  contemporary  philosophical  tendencies, 
Neo-Scholasticism.  The  author’s  attitude  is  neither  so  adulatory  that  the 
things  lacking  in  Thomism  are  overlooked,  nor  so  cynical  that  the  great- 
ness of  the  Thomistic  synthesis  is  depreciated.  The  French  is  clear  and 
simple,  there  is  a well  selected  bibliography,  and  the  source  of  every 
important  statement  made  is  placed  in  foot-notes  on  each  page. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  George  Johnson. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Presbyterian  Church:  Its  Origin,  Organization  and  Influence.  By 
John  J.  Rice.  Richmond,  Va. : Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publica- 
tion. 1929.  Pp.  136.  Paper  $.40,  Cloth  $.60. 

The  object  of  this  little  book  is  to  indicate  briefly  the  origin,  govern- 
ment and  influence  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  contribution  it  has 
made  and  is  still  qualified  to  make  to  the  life  of  the  world.  The  opening 
chapter  deals,  as  is  fitting,  with  “The  Advantages  of  a Creed,”  since  the 
Church  dealt  with  is  based  on  a written  creed.  The  concluding  chapter 
states  thirty-five  reasons  why  its  author  prefers  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  intervening  chapters  deal  with  such  subjects  as  “The  Presbyterian 
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Church  and  the  Reformation,”  “John  Calvin,  Founder  of  Liberty  and  of 
Republics,”  “The  Westminster  Assembly”  and  “The  Presb)derian  Church 
and  the  Revolution.”  It  is  a book  fitted  to  enhance  appreciation  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  meets  a real  need  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Church  at  a time  when  so  many  of  the  sons  of  Presbyterian 
fathers  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  their  heritage.  Ignorance  lies  at  the  roots 
of  this  indifference  and  only  as  that  ignorance  is  removed  will  zeal  and 
loyalty  spring  up  afresh.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a list  of  questions 
that  center  attention  on  the  main  points  discussed,  and  that  adds  to  its 
value  as  a study  book. 

Princeton.  S.  G.  Craig. 

The  Unitarians.  By  Henry  Gow,  M.A.,  D.D.  Doubleday,  Doran  & Com- 
pany. 1928.  Pp.  180.  $2.00. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  “Faiths  Series”  edited  by  L.  P.  Jacks  under 
the  general  title,  “The  Faiths:  Varieties  of  Christian  Expression.”  Opin- 
ion will  differ  as  to  whether  a volume  on  the  Unitarians  should  be 
included  in  a series  that  confines  itself  to  expressions  of  Christianity — 
this  volume  seems  to  us  to  make  clear  that  Unitarianism  is  something 
other  than  Christianity — but  be  that  as  it  may  the  production  of  this 
volume  could  hardly  have  been  placed  in  more  capable  hands  than  those 
of  Dr.  Gow.  Those  who  desire  a brief  but  well-informed  account  of  the 
origin,  development,  genius  and  present-day  fortunes  of  Unitarianism  will 
do  well  to  consult  this  volume. 

Dr.  Gow  stresses  the  fact  that  the  older  Unitarianism  was  professedly 
a Biblical  Unitarianism.  Its  advocates  rejected  such  doctrines  as  the 
Trinity  and  the  Atonement  not  so  much  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
unreasonable  as  on  the  ground  that  they  were  unscriptural.  Modern 
Unitarianism,  however,  rejects  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  recog- 
nizes no  authority  save  conscience  and  reason.  “It  denies  orthodox 
doctrines  of  the  Atonement,  not  because  they  are  un-Biblical  but  because 
they  are  immoral.  It  denies  the  Deity  of  Christ,  not  because  there  is  no 
trace  of  such  a doctrine  in  the  New  Testament,  but  because  even  if  there 
is,  it  does  not  accept  statements  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  John  as  overruling 
reason.”  Dr.  Gow  does  well  in  bringing  out  the  fact  that  in  the  evolution 
of  Unitarianism  indifference  to  doctrine  has  consistently  led  to  its  rejec- 
tion. As  far  as  the  central  doctrines  are  concerned  he  is  quite  right,  it 
seems  to  us,  in  saying  that  those  who  say  they  are  not  essential  really 
assert  their  disbelief  in  these  doctrines.  An  interesting  and  informing 
volume. 

Princeton.  S.  G.  Craig. 

Whither  Mankind:  A Panorama  of  Modern  Civilization.  Edited  by 
Charles  A.  Beard.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  1928.  Pp.  408.  $3.00. 

What  the  authors  of  this  book  mean  by  modern  civilization  is  a civiliza- 
tion that  rests  on  science  and  machinery  as  distinguished  from  one  that 
rests  on  agriculture  or  handicraft  or  commerce.  What  is  the  value  of  this 
civilization?  What  is  its  present  effect  on  mankind?  What  hopes  does  it 
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hold  out  for  the  future?  “Given  the  liveliness  of  the  present  discussion 
about  civilization  and  the  confusion  that  reigns  among  those  engaged  in 
inquiries  respecting  the  subject,  it  seems  worth  while  and  pertinent  to 
the  thinking  of  our  age  to  take  stock,  to  clarify  our  notions  by  definitions 
and  specifications,  to  invite  those  who  talk  with  facility  about  it  to  deliver 
a bill  of  particulars.  Such  is  the  purpose  of  this  book.’’ 

Those  who  have  been  invited  to  deliver  this  “bill  of  particulars,”  to 
discuss  various  phases  of  our  science  and  machine  civilization,  are  all 
persons  of  distinction.  The  Civilizations  of  the  East  and  the  West  is 
discussed  by  Hu  Shib,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Civilizations  by  Hendrik 
Willem  van  Loon,  Science  by  Bertrand  Russell,  Business  by  Julius  Klein, 
Labor  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  Law  and  Government  by  Howard 
Lee  McBain,  War  and  Peace  by  Emil  Ludwig,  Health  by  C.  E.  A. 
Winslow,  The  Family  by  Havelock  Ellis,  Race  and  Civilization  by 
George  A.  Dorsey,  Religion  by  James  Harvey  Robinson,  The  Arts  by 
Lewis  Mumford,  Philosophy  by  John  Dewey,  Play  by  Stuart  Chase,  Edu- 
cation by  Everett  Dean  Martin,  and  Literature  by  Carl  Van  Doren. 

These  discussions  differ  greatly  in  value  but  as  a whole  they  give  a good 
idea  of  what  those  who  regard  science  (in  its  narrow  sense)  and  ma- 
chinery as  the  dominant  factors  that  are  shaping  and  that  will  continue 
to  shape  our  culture  and  civilization  think  about  the  value  and  future  of 
civilization.  In  our  judgment  these  writers  ignore  the  dominant  factors 
that  are  determining  the  future  of  mankind  with  the  result  that  the  volume 
they  have  produced  is  significant  mainly  because  of  the  assistance  it 
affords  in  understanding  an  important  thought-tendency  of  our  age. 

Princeton.  S.  G.  Craig. 

Immanuel  Hymnal,  With  Scriptural  Responses  for  Use  by  Minister  and 
People  in  Public  Worship.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1929. 

The  purpose  of  the  editors  in  preparing  this  Hymnal  is  stated  in  the 
following  words : “In  the  Immanuel  Hymnal  attempt  has  been  made  to 
bring  together  the  best  in  the  evangelical  hymnody  of  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples.  The  name  of  the  hymnal  expresses  its  purpose,  namely,  to 
glorify  the  person  and  work  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.”  It  is  also 
pointed  out  that  “To  the  usual  music  has  been  added  a large  number 
of  hymn  tunes  which  have  not  before  appeared  in  English  or  American 
hymnals”  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  these  “will  soon  be  naturalized 
in  the  worship  of  American  churches  and  give  a fresh  attractiveness  and 
power  to  it.” 

This  hope  of  the  editors  is  heartily  shared  by  the  reviewer.  Those  who 
are  tired  of  and  even  distressed  by  the  “jazz)r”  music  which  has  been 
creeping  into  Sunday  School  and  Young  People’s  societies  and  even  into 
the  church  service,  will  be  delighted  with  the  musical  excellence  of  this 
hymnal.  If  some  of  the  new  tunes  were  sung  a few  times  as  “choir 
selections,”  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  congregation  would  learn 
to  love  them.  It  should  be  added,  perhaps,  that  enough  of  the  old 
familiar  hymns  and  tunes  are  included  to  make  the  use  of  the  hymnal 
practicable  for  the  average  congregation. 


Oswald  T.  Allis. 
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PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 

American  Journal  of  Philology,  Baltimore,  June:  Roy  J.  Deferraki 
and  Jerome  Keeler,  St.  Augustine’s  City  of  God:  its  plan  and  develop- 
ment; Edwin  H.  Tuttle,  Dra vidian  researches;  Frederick  T.  Wood, 
On  the  declension  of  substantive  compounds  in  Lithuanian;  Tenney 
Frank,  Notes  on  Cicero’s  letters;  Holmes  V.  M.  Dennis,  3d,  Date  of 
Octavius ; Andrew  R.  Anderson,  Bucephalus  meets  Alexander ; C.  A. 
Robinson,  The  Seer  Aristander. 

Anglican  Theological  Review,  Lancaster,  April:  B.  W.  Bacon,  Pauline 
elements  in  the  Fourth  Gospel;  Olwer  iC.  Quick,  Original  Sin  and  Bap- 
tism ; C.  A.  Manning,  Bulgakov  and  the  Orthodox  Church ; Charles  L. 
Dibble,  “The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Modem  State.” 

Biblical  Review,  New  York,  April:  John  A.  Faulkner,  The  world 
significance  of  John;  H.  E.  Dana.  Historical  evidence  of  the  Ascension; 
John  G.  McKenzie,  Place  of  Mysticism  in  Christianity;  John  Green- 
field, Some  fruits  of  the  Moravian  revival ; R.  Birch  Hoyle,  The  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  St.  Louis,  April:  Charles  F.  Thwing,  Education 
and  Religion,  form  and  content;  Christopher  G.  Hazard,  The  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  human  spirit;  Melvin  G.  Kyle,  The  value  of  the  spade; 
C.  Norman  Bartlett,  The  Deity  of  Jesus  after  His  Resurrection; 
George  H.  Driver,  Does  Jesus  meet  the  social  need  of  man? 

Canadian  Journal  of  Religious  Thought,  Toronto,  Mar.-Apr. : W.  R. 
Taylor,  Modernism,  its  nature  and  ground ; John  Line,  Barth  and 
Barthianism;  R.  B.  Y.  Scott,  The  case  for  Hebrew;  W.  G.  Jordan,  Some 
recent  discussions  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Same,  May-June:  Richard 
Roberts,  Christianity  and  Justice;  J.  H.  Philip,  St.  Peter — a study  in 
Church  leadership;  J.  A.  C.  Kell,  Theologj’^  and  Anthropology;  George 
M.  A.  Grube,  The  God  of  Plato;  John  T.  McNeill,  Luther  and  the 
Constitutional  Principle  of  Protestantism. 

Catholic  Historical  Review,  Washington,  April : Proceedings  of  the 
Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Association; 
John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  George  Washington  and  religion;  Charles  L. 
SouvAY,  The  Paschal  controversy  under  Pope  Victor  I. 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  London,  April : S.  G.  Dimond,  Richard 
Hooker  and  the  Twentieth  Century;  Roger  Lloyd,  John  of  Salisbury; 
R.  Brinton,  Idea  of  God  in  the  De  Civitate  Dei  of  St.  Augustine ; R.  N. 
Carew  Hunt,  Calvin’s  Theory  of  Church  and  State;  Roland  Allen, 
Indirect  effect  of  Missions  in  India;  W.  H.  Rigg,  The  Fourth  Gospel 
and  the  Sacraments;  W.  K.  Lowther  Clarke,  Shepherd  Easton’s 
Daughter  and  the  problem  of  Perfection. 

Crozer  Quarterly,  Philadelphia,  April : Gaius  G.  Atkins,  New  poetry 
and  preaching;  Everett  C.  Herrick,  Present-day  trends  in  American 
Protestantism;  William  J.  Thompson,  Christ’s  Resurrection;  Lee  S. 
McCollester,  Neo-Universalism ; Spenser  B.  Meeser,  Who  is 
Orthodox? 

Evangelical  Quarterly,  London,  April : G.  Ch.  Aalders,  Reality  of 
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prophetic  revelation ; Basil  F.  C.  Atkinson,  The  Indo-European  peoples 
of  Genesis  10;  D.  M.  McIntyre,  Building  of  the  Third  Gospel; 
A.  Rendle  Short,  The  Virgin  Birth  of  Our  Lord ; W.  M.  Alexander, 
Resurrection  of  Our  Lord;  Aug.  Lang,  Martin  Bucer;  John  MacLeod, 
John  the  Baptist’s  question. 

Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  May:  Oliver  C.  Quick,  Books  that 
have  influenced  our  epoch — Streeter’s  Reality;  Marjory  West,  The 
Book  of  Job  and  the  problem  of  suffering;  Leslie  H.  Bunn,  Divine 
Sovereignty  in  revision ; J.  H.  Morrison,  The  new  physics  and  religious 
thought.  The  Same,  June : Herbert  G.  Wood,  Books  that  have  influenced 
our  epoch — Essays  and  Reviews;  W.  S.  Urquhart,  Gospel  for  India,  I; 
W.  J.  Sparrow,  Some  German  thinkers  on  Christology ; F.  J.  Rae,  Teach- 
ing the  child. 

Harvard  Theological  Review,  Cambridge,  April:  Roland  H.  Bainton, 
Development  and  consistency  of  Luther’s  attitude  to  religious  liberty ; 
Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  As  to  the  canonization  of  Matthew. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  Philadelphia,  April : E.  A.  Speiser,  Some 
prehistoric  antiquities  from  Mesopotamia ; Boaz  Cohen,  Three  Arabic 
Halakic  discussions  of  Alfasi;  Meyer  Waxman,  Baruch  Spinoza’s  Rela- 
tion to  Jewish  thought  and  to  Judaism. 

Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  New  Haven,  XLVIII : i and  2:  F.  C. 
Porter,  Problem  of  things  new  and  old  in  the  beginnings  of  Christianity; 
C.  C.  Torrey,  Influence  of  the  Second  Isaiah  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts; 
J.  H.  Ropes,  Influence  of  Second  Isaiah  on  the  Epistles ; B.  W.  Bacon, 
New  and  old  in  Jesus’  relation  to  John;  S.  S.  Cohon,  Place  of  Jesus  in 
the  religious  life  of  His  day;  E.  F.  Scott,  Originality  of  Jesus’  ethical 
teaching. 

Journal  of  Religion,  Chicago,  April:  Shailer  Mathews,  Protestant- 
ism, Democracy,  and  Church  Unity ; Eugene  W.  Lyman,  Place  of  Christ 
in  modern  theology;  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  Peter’s  triumph  at  Antioch; 
William  Fairweather,  Concerning  the  Jewish  dispersion;  Wilhelm 
Pauck,  Calvin  and  Butzer;  Oscar  A.  Marti,  Revolt  against  ecclesias- 
tical exactions  in  England;  Alban  G.  Widgery,  Ethical  aspects  of  the 
religion  of  Sikhs;  Clifford  Manshardt,  Some  observations  on  Mission 
policies  in  India. 

Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  London,  April:  C.  H.  Turner,  The 
Corbie  MS  (C) ; C.  P.  T.  Winckworth,  New  interpretation  of  the 
Pahlavi  cross-inscriptions  of  Southern  India;  C.  Moss,  A Syriac  patris- 
tic manuscript;  L.  Prestige,  Clement  of  Alexandria  Stromata  2.18  and 
the  meaning  of  ‘Hypostasis’;  F.  R.  M.  Hitchcock,  Tests  for  the  pas- 
torals ; A.  J.  Macdonald,  Berengar  and  the  Virgin  Birth. 

London  Quarterly  Review,  London,  April : W.  B.  Selbie,  What  we 
may  learn  from  Wesley ; E.  Lyttelton,  Contemplation  and  the  Christian 
life;  Curtis  Lampson,  Religious  psychology  of  the  Pheuls;  Albert  D. 
Belden,  The  prince  of  pulpit  orators;  A.  W.  Harrison,  Nestorius  the 
heretic;  J.  A.  Lovat-Fraser,  John  Caldwell  Calhoun — another  study  in 
disappointment. 

Lutheran  Church  Quarterly,  Gettysburg  and  Philadelphia,  April ; E.  E. 
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Fischer,  Some  values  in  the  Social  Gospel;  C.  P.  Harry,  Sources  of 
personal  religion;  Edwin  H.  Delk,  Mental  types  of  religious  thinking; 
Luther  D.  Reed,  Planning  the  chancel ; Carl  H.  Kraeling,  In  quest  of 
the  Muhlenbergiana ; E.  J.  Bowman,  Moravian  Missions  to  the  Indians. 

Missionary  Remew  of  the  World,  New  York,  April;  Charles  T.. 
Riggs,  Turkish  straws  and  what  they  show;  R.  C.  Das,  Are  missionaries 
needed  in  India  ? ; Stanley  A.  Hunter,  Seeing  the  Gospel  at  Miraj ; 
C.  Stanley  G.  Mylrea,  Arabia  approaches  the  cross  roads;  Judson  T. 
Perkins,  Christian  influence  in  'India;  K.  T.  Paul,  National  Christian 
council  at  Madras.  The  Same,  May:  William  T.  Ellis,  Welcome  the 
critic ; Cornelius  H.  Patton,  Who  are  the  critics  ? ; Hugh  T.  Kerr,  Is 
missionary  sacrifice  justified?;  Kenneth  S.  Latourette,  Do  mission- 
aries cause  trouble? ; William  B.  Hill,  Is  Christ  the  only  way  of  life? ; 
William  B.  Anderson,  Is  the  message  out  of  date? ; E.  Stanley  Jones, 
A missionary  looks  at  the  critics;  Robert  E.  Speer,  The  unchanging 
essentials.  The  Same,  June:  Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  Old  and  new  mission- 
ary motives;  James  Haldene,  Transformations  in  Morocco;  Wm.  N. 
Wysham,  Changing  Persia;  A.  J.  Haile,  'Christian  industrial  training 
in  South  Africa;  Ellen  Gotzsche,  A modern  prophetess  in  Madagascar; 
Wm.  I.  Chamberlain,  Problems  of  India. 

Moslem  World,  New  York,  April:  Frank  C.  Laubach,  Matias,  a son 
of  Moro  pirates ; S.  A.  Morrison,  Evangelistic  work  through  medical 
missions;  F.  Deaville  Walker,  Islam  in  West  Africa;  A.  H.  Francke, 
Islam  among  the  Tibetans ; Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  Use  of  alms  to  win 
converts;  E.  J.  Jenkinson,  The  rivers  of  Paradise;  Changed  outlook 
in  Western  Sudan ; John  Van  Ess,  A quarter  century  in  Arabia. 

New  Church  Life,  Lancaster,  April:  E.  E.  Iungerich,  Solomon’s 
Judgment;  Cyriel  Sigstedt,  Abyssinia  and  the  New  Church.  The  Same, 
May:  Albert  Bjorck,  Swedenborg  and  the  last  judgment;  Donald  F. 
Rose,  Are  we  behaviorists ? The  same,  June:  Richard  Morse,  Tarrying 
of  John ; W.  L.  Gladish,  The  glorified  body. 

Review  and  Expositor,  Louisville,  April : W.  O.  Carver,  Edgar  Young 
Mullins — leader  and  builder;  J.  H.  Rushbrooke,  Baptists  of  the  Union 
of  Socialistic  and  Sovietic  Republics — an  outline  of  their  history;  John 
W.  Bowman,  The  Robertson  Codex;  J.  A.  Faulkner,  The  strange 
Jesus. 

Union  Seminary  Review,  Richmond,  April;  Hugh  R.  Mackintosh, 
The  only  ground  that  does  not  shake  beneath  our  feet;  Donald  W. 
Richardson,  Called  of  God,  to  know,  to  see,  to  hear ; Charles  C. 
McIntire,  How  to  maintain  fellowship  with  God;  William  F.  Weir, 
Men’s  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A. ; J.  C.  Faw,  The  new 
psychology;  P.  Frank  Price,  EflFect  of  recent  changes  in  China  on  the 
work  of  the  Christian  church. 

Yale  Review,  New  Haven,  June:  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Pan-American 
peace;  George  Young,  The  Near  East  goes  west;  William  H.  Cham- 
berlain, Daughters  of  the  Russian  revolution ; Henshaw  Ward,  What 
is  knowledge?;  Charles  A.  Bennett,  The  religion  of  Jack  Dullboy. 
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Biblica,  Roma,  Apr.-Iunio : E.  Power,  Ancient  gods  and  language  of 
Cyprus  revealed  ty  the  Accadian  inscriptions  of  Amathus;  G.  Graf, 
Arabische  t)bersetzungen  der  Apokalypse ; A.  Ramirez,  Un  texto  pun- 
tuado  y Masora  de  la  escuela  de  Ahron  <ben  Moseh  ben  Aser;  A. 
Mallon,  Notes  sur  quelques  sites  du  Ghor  Oriental. 

Bilychnis,  Roma,  Marzo:  R.  Pavese,  'Le  fonti  della  religiosita;  A. 
Giusti,  La  pazzia  religiosa  di  Cambise;  G.  Pioli,  Un  seguace  della 
religione  del  servizio  sociale.  The  Same,  Aprile : R.  Murri,  II  dualismo 
istituzionale  nelle  societa  cristiane;  G.  Costa,  La  famiglia  nella  civilta 
romana  e cristiana.  The  Same,  Maggio : W.  Monod,  Uno  aguardo  indie- 
tro;  A Mochi,  Scienza  e fede  dinanzi  alia  practica;  G.  Costa,  Cristia- 
nesimo  e mondo  moderno. 

Bulletin  de  Litterature  Ecclesiastique,  Toulouse,  Mars-Avril : Louis 
Saltet,  Monseigneur  Pierre  Batiffol ; Antoine  Degert,  Jeanne  d’Arc 
et  sa  “Vie”  par  Anatole  France. 

Ciencia  Tomista,  Salamanca,  Mayo-Junio:  Ignacio  G.  Menendez- 
Reigada,  El  Sistema  etico-juridico  de  Vitoria  sobre  el  Derecho  de  gentes ; 
Sabino  Alonso,  Los  Confesores  de  Religiosas ; Luis  Urbano,  La  Socie- 
dad  de  las  Naciones  y los  principios  tomistas. 

Etudes  Theologiques  et  Religieuses,  Montpelier,  Mars-Avril : Ph. 
Bridel,  La  philosophic  sociale  et  politique  d’Alexandre  Vinet;  L.  Rus- 
sier.  La  Recueillement  necessaire;  Henry  Leenhardt,  La  Science  et 
I’Apologetique. 

Foi  et  Vie,  Paris,  Avril:  Eric  Dardel,  Une  experience  de  quinze 
siecles;  Paul  Doumergue,  L’evangile  les  met  hors  la  loi;  Rene  Jullian, 
Les  recentes  fouilles  des  Forums  imperiaux  de  Rome.  The  Same,  May: 
J.  Lagovsky,  En  Sovietie.  Le  nouvel  individu  social;  Paul  Doumergue, 
La  source  et  la  fontaine.  The  Same,  Juin:  Paul  Doumergue,  La  Pente- 
cote  et  le  Zeppelin;  Albert-Marie  Schmidt,  Etudes  romanes  dans  une 
Universite  allemande;  Jean  Burton,  Pour  comprehendre  ITnde;  Paul 
Doumergue,  Tout  dans  la  religion. 

Gereformeerd  Theologisch  Tiijdschrift,  Aalten,  Mei : H.  W.  v.d.  Vaart 
Smit,  Slotwoord  over  den  H.  Doop ; Verslag  van  de  18'  Algemeene  Ver- 
gadering  der  Vereeniging  van  Predikanten  van  de  Gereformeerde 
Kerken  in  Nederland.  The  Same,  Juni:  J.  Ridderbos,  Hosea’s  prediking 
aangaande  God;  H.  W.  v.d.  Vaart  Smit,  Slotwoord  over  den  H.  Doop. 

Logos,  Napoli,  Gennaio-Marzo : B.  Varisco,  La  prova  ontologica; 
A.  Aliotta,  II  mio  radicale  sperimentalismo ; F.  Albeggiani,  Morale  ed 
arte;  C.  Marracino,  II  nominalismo  moderno  da  Berkeley  a Taine. 

Nieuwe  Theologische  Studien,  Wageningen,  Apr.:  Th.  L.  Haitjema, 
De  godsvrucht  van  Willem  Bilderdijk;  H.  W.  M.  Hupkes,  Het  lied  der 
liefde;  J.  de  Zwaan,  Principieel  belangrijke  boeken.  The  Same,  Mei- 
Juni:  A.  van  Veldhuizen,  Ekonomie  van  tiijd;  J.  de  Zwaan,  Histo- 
rische  kleinigheden  in  de  inleidingswetenschappen ; H.  M.  van  Nes,  Uit 
de  Zendingswereld. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Theologique,  Louvain,  Avril : L.  Lefebvre,  La  function 
liturgique  par  excellence — La  Messe;  J.  de  Seguier,  Quelques  reflexions 
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sur  le  sacrifice  eucharistique ; Albert  Valensin,  Un  aspect  de  la  the- 
ologie  de  la  priere.  The  Same,  Mai:  G.  Delannoye,  Du  Reel  et  de  la 
Realite;  L.  Honore,  L’figlise  catholique  de  rite  latin  en  Roumanie. 

Onder  Eigen  Vaatuiel,  Wageningen,  April:  G.  Tichelaar,  Paasch- 
boodschap;  E.  J.  W.  Posthumus  Meyjes,  De  bevestiging  van  de  die- 
naren  Woords ; H.  C.  J.  van  Deelen,  Een  oude  strijd  in  den  nieuwen 
tijd. 

Recherches  de  Science  Religieuse,  Paris,  Avril : Paul  Dudon,  Memoire 
inedit  de  Fenelon  sur  I’fitat  passif ; Gustave  Bardy,  L’Oeuvre  de  Mgr. 
Batiffol ; H.  Costa  de  Beauregard,  Pensee  divine  et  Choix  humains. 

Revise  d’Ascetique  et  de  Mystique,  Toulouse,  Jan.-Avril : Hommage 
a la  Bienheureuse  Bernadette  Soubirous;  J.  de  Guibert,  Henri  Bremond: 
Histoire  litteraire  du  sentiment  religieux  en  France. 

Revue  d’Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  Louvain,  Avril:  E.  Tobac,  La  notion 
du  Christ-Logos  dans  la  litterature  johannique;  A.  Leman,  Un  traite 
inedit  relatif  au  Grand  Schisme  d’Occident. 

Revue  d’Histoire  et  de  Philosophie  religieuses,  Strasbourg,  Mars- 
Avril:  G.  Hoelscher,  Problemes  de  la  litterature  apocalyptique  juive; 
M.  Goguel,  Le  Jesus  de  I’histoire  et  le  Christ  de  la  foi;  H.  Strohl,  Bale 
et  Strasbourg  au  siecle  de  la  Reforme. 

Revue  de  Theologie  et  de  Philosophie,  Lausanne,  Jan.-Avril : Georges 
Berguer,  Les  origines  psychologiques  du  rite  sacrificiel;  Adrien  Naville, 
La  philosophie  franqaise  contemporaine,  d’apres  M.  Benrubi ; Jean- 
Daniel  Burger,  Pour  la  transcendance ; Louis  Meylan,  Une  philosophie 
de  la  vie  spirituelle. 

Revue  des  Sciences  Philosophiques  et  Theologiques,  Paris,  Avril : 
M.-D.  Roland^Gosselin,  Beatitude  et  Desir  naturel;  Robert  Devreesse, 
Les  Actes  du  Concile  d’fiphese;  M.-J.  Bliguet,  L’Apologetique  “Tradi- 
tionelle.” 

Scholastik,  Freiburg,  4:2:  Jakob  Gemmel,  Zur  Staatslehre  des  Kar- 
dinals  Bellarmin ; Artur  Landgraf,  Studien  zur  Erkenntnis  des  Uber- 
naturlichen  in  der  Fruhscholastik ; Karl  Prumm,  Das  Prophetenamt  der 
Sibyllen  in  kirchlicher  Literatur  mit  besonderer  Riicksicht  auf  die 
Deutung  der  4 Ekloge  Virgils. 

Zeitschrift  fur  katholische  Theologie,  Innsbruck,  53:2:  J.  Linder,  Der 
Kbnig  Belsassar  nach  dem  Buche  Daniel  und  den  babylonischen  keilin- 
schriftlichen  Berichten;  F.  Dander,  Gottes  Bild  und  Gleichnis  in  der 
Schopfung  nach  der  Lehre  des  hi.  Thomas  von  Aquin. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Kirchengeschichte,  Gotha,  48:1 : B.  Altaner,  Aus  den 
Akten  des  Rottweiler  Provinzialkapitels  der  Dominikaner  vom  Jahre 
1396;  H.  Schlingensiepen,  Erasmus  als  Exeget — auf  Grund  .seiner 
Schriften  zu  Matthaus;  W.  Niesel,  Calvin  und  die  Libertiner;  E.  E. 
Becker,  Sammelarchiv  oder  Einzelarchiv  fur  Bestande  der  Pfarreien? 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie  und  Kirche,  Tubingen,  10:2:  Wilhelm 
Thimme,  Die  Grundtypen  der  Religion,  unterschieden  nach  ihrem 
ideellen  Gehalt;  Hinrich  Knittermeyer,  Freiheit  und  Autoritat  mit 
Bezug  auf  die  menschliche  Existenz;  R.  F.  Merkel,  Dictung  und  Reli- 
gion in  der  Gegenwart. 
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